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PREFACE 



Amid (he series of modem discoveries by the Nile and (he 
Euphrates, in Syria, and around the Aegean, the three 
achievements by which the forgotten Hittite Empire has 
been restored to its place in history are second to none in 
interest and importance. The first of these was Professor 
Sayces reconstruction of the empire from its scattered 
archaeological fragments as long ago as 1888 The second 
was Dr. Wineklars recovery of royal Hittite libraries from 
the ruins near Boghaz-Keui in Asia Minor during 190A-7. 
The third was the demonstration of the Indo-European 
affinities of the official Hittite language by Dr F. Hrozny 
In a series of monegraph* commencing in 1915. These 
were not available until after the close of the World War ; 
but as a» consequence of the. due. thousands of Hittite 
tUie archives and other documents became available for 
study, and they promise already to fill the whole gap in the 
history of Asia Minor between the rtso of Babylon and 
the fall of Troy (2ZQ0-13O0 1C). 

The historical sections of the Lend oj On HiUiUt. pub- 
lished in 1910, contained a resum* of the historical first- 
fruits to be gathered from tome of the texts that were 
In a Semitic language : there Dr. Wincklrr was able to 
publish in brief before his death, and their importance was 
tran»|*s rent. The writer of there lines was in fact present 
at Boghas-Keui at the lima of this epoch-ruakii* discovery, 
and shared upon the spot Dr. Winckkr's first impressions 
as to the ultimate value of the records, as soon as it became 
apparent that they were in part parallel and contempo- 
rary with the A mania letters of the Egyptian Pharaohs of 
the fourteenth century a.c. But the translation of the 
‘ native * languages, in which the majority of the tablets 
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wore written, baffled the early decipherers ; and as there 
was little prospect of i mined ia^ development* a second 
edition of the book was prepared upon the old lines, and 
was well advanced when the war. and subsequently post- 
war obligations, caused it to be put on one side. When at 
last the opportunity came for completion a new ami con- 
tinuous series of texts was already commenting to flow 
from the pens of European scholars, working upon Professor 
Hroanv’s clue . so that it was difficult to keep pace with 
tho new progress of ilittite studies and proved impossible 
for the time being to revise the historical wetionn of that 
book with any homo of finality. 

Tho full interpretation of these new texts baa been further 
complicated by the fact (hat many of the geographical 
name* are not to be recognised in their Hittite forms. The 
problem did not appear difficult at first. for nmn of the 
names survived in Classical. Semitic. Egyptian, or modern 
forms ; hut these are relatively few, and mostly outside 
the confine, of Aria Minor In short, (hough acvsrel 
students ami scholar* have attempted to solve the problem, 
no one ran claim to the satisfaction of the others to have 
made much progress a* regard* the position, grouping, and 
organisation of the central Ilittite state- It Itrcnmc* 
obvious that the difficulties mud be tackled lower down, 
ami that duo account must he taki-n of the permanent 
known factors of the land, namely, the physical feature* and 
the lessons of historical geography. 

For these reasons chiefly, the former work has been 
completely remodelled in the present volume, which receives 
accordingly a fresh title Hittite history requires a volume 
to itself, and is here sketched only in outline. Travellers' 
tales are omitted, and sections are added on the leading 
physical features of the land and their influence in post- 
Hittite history The main part of the work, including the 
descriptions of the monuments, ha* been rearranged from 
the same standpoint ; and it is h«prd that with these 
changes the book will prove useful aa a work of reference, 
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*nd •erv its mam purpo* w an Introduction to Hittite 
Studio*- To this end numerous fre-h illustrations have 
been included, and a sketch map accompanies each chapter 

The author's thanks arc due for assistance in various ways 
to many helpers A well-proved friend, once a student 
put longer a colleague, the Rev. W. J. Phythian- Adams, 
D.S.O., M.C.. MA, with unstinted generosity has borne 
the brunt of the work of revision and proof muling. 
Among Jerusalem colleague l>t Albright , Director of the 
American School of Oriental Research the Very Rev 
p«re Dhorme, Director of the EceU BiUique. nisi Dr. 
Mayer, Inspector in the Department of Antiquities, in 
Syria M Virollcaud. in Paris M. RcnO DummuiI, in Germany 
Dr GdUe, anil in England particularly the Rev. Profeasor 
Bayce. have one ami all given ready help ami information. 
From the United State*. Professor T. Loalir Shear, of 
Prinoeton, and Profraaor J«n.<- Henry Breasted, of Chicago, 
haro been good enough to communicate addition- of high 
interest and importance Mrs. Robert Gurney has aguin 
helped in tho oon-t ruction and arrangement of this hook ; 
ami Miss D. Vaughan ha. prepared the General Index. 

The illustration* of this volume sre chiefly derived front 
the writer’* own photographs and drawings, imbed, many 
of the photographs appeared in the I**rl of Ik* Hilt it** 
Tha line drawing, have been prepared through a number 
of year* by different young artists, whose work it ia not 
now pomible to single out for separate ark now lodgment, 
notwithstanding its merit The extended drawing of the 
Iaaily Kaya sculpture* i* particularly satiafaetory. alike 
from the fidelity of the copies (from oui photograph- and 
notes) aa foe the mute gesture of vitality which the artist 
has imparted to the figure* after the -pint of the originals 
Mr C. W. Hutton has completed the aeries, and arranged 
•U for publication. The technical line illustration* of 
Chapter V. (Boghaz-Rcui) and IX (Sinjerli ami Cutvlienush) 
»ra derived in some case, from the ffports of tho excavators 
themselves, of which it is hoped full and adequate acknow- 
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ledgmeat is made in the text ; while a number of outline 
drawing* forming the comparative senes of ar.ulpf.urea, 
also in Chapter IX.. have been baaed oo M G. Pettier '& 
valuable contribution. L'Art Biaiu. To all these source*, 
authorities, and helpers the writer tenders hit* thanks, and 
expresses the sincere hope that he has treated their works 
and views with faunas* and discretion 

JOHN GARSTANG. 

Instttcts or Aacaaaotoov. 

UsrrxaaiTT or LivarooL. 

Jam I, ION 
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Offaoiialnu. Tlii' 
and baddy. 
T^K tCui«|WMM 
nraU Mid ilr 

*rv* m.I l.vdt.. 

erf AsM Mini*. 

Oua oarlint glim pa* o { political condition* in Aiut Minor 
it art-inlod by certain cuneiform document* uhlch mortem 
lo lb* nobmra pminling 2»XK> B.o, 1 
i tbe country divid'd *t hmi into * number of 
ohy datM, or of tribal uni ruW from r. nir»| i iImn from 
which they look tbmr nun« Prominent among !J»o*e were 
ffiTTI 1 and Kvisa*. 1 Then next •umifd *n Internal 

* Ui the mm ml — 4 *•«>.. of AU-.I s- I- . h- Hi 1 1 Ilr 

Tata, Fo. I JaT.IT. I. IRS. So>. 14. 7 . tl lot iniufconn. .id ndt*. 

Bsyoa *m<. >»». *. JF * Tor «h- p.-.n,| |, w „„ 

•1 T*U«l-4nsns in Efjv* mm H’Mdmr, ft» /-» «w>i .IU.W 
uni lUxmMm. u. « So Sfc. Wfl pi» 5? C : • W. Altmctt. 71. fi... 

ora* *<« vr ^ 

"iotott 

- dwsy. iNdrni fiwgnpfttcsl won : MMf a Umsmi.i 1 iol.i,v. ... 

thr mu Own i* no rlapUmi to l he Uasf^BfaUr, no •bull 

.i.phi 7 tte -sol tUlOMn to *.•««»•* IN. prop*, cl Haiti. Hi. Im.,1. 
o« tOlMT of Udti Ud M d.U.a.-O.n a.*.- brine tvloiml to In 
HillKn fwdoo m • Ur Uod of the Oty of Odtl/ .ml -r nh»;i . r .. of 
Uio Lnml M tfaul U. lOs war. u dll U. C*i{*Uui »t«l Awymos. 
•ban no caanrino M*w» TW "col * HlMlW. .Urlvi-I ‘mn. l hr b» 
■ten. iu bownyi far.ihir trim BablKal r .<**!-.• C J Is Ur I iir.rr to 
ktaliwl [oopla in Myna. Hr .ull a.-o-olLib u.. Ihe sunl •Hilld*' 
both m twin nod »•« in tin -«it« or inf rul mn, •iinuuuUUng us 
pr tu Ikr a*n*jal uuuain or coltiito 

•^TWr in DO rfsaolc inu.sU « as lo iln uiclily of K'-VA* 01 
Kivu II «** as, p. M). Mods lues .u^gniiil its 
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ftlSTORlOAL OUTLINE 



struggle among these political divisions for the supremacy 
of the whole, during wh.eh the kings of Hussar seem at first 
to have gained the upper band. The further development 
of the situation is not clear. Ku**ar became the first 
capital of the now fusing tribes ; but the ultimate ascend- 
ancy of $atti over their meat powerful rival is suggested 
by the fact that soon after 2000 a c the royal residence ami 
seat of government were established at the City of {l&tti 1 
which thereafter was known aa Hattu&.u. 1 This was situ- 
ated in the north-east of the plateau, within the circuit of 
the HaLYS River. The modern village of Hogbaz Keui lie* 
at the foot of the ruined city, which is apparently the same 
as that later called PrnkiA by Herodotus.' and is so markod 
on many maps 

While the establishment of a recognised lewder ship (though 
doubtless frequently disputed) led to the gradual develop- 
ment of a central government and srstem of sdminiatraUon, 
it added at once great strength to the military forces at the 
diapoxnl of the \<attic kings. Soon they becamo strong 
enough to descend from Tamil's and overwhelm Aleppo,* 
which was already one of the most powerful centres of 



Idaotity wiih mm* *rpMf 

KvimAVlu m wsls of lbs aarty pan*) li m wmpi.be also to am In ll 
tn early form ,4 Ktx.ai (Strabo. xn. m. » iwr. Isuaai) near lake 
Stoba>> (1 Omd). S— nU nd by Mrabo aa a rural aral Id ruma. 
TV. suur-tlon la bov-vM. aot . ip^rtrd by tha rwitaila -lilck groap 
KOUM with pi ’ im and S**cg.. »od Ike two laUrr (lira are located 
Indepnilrnily iu <* war Cossmm (tor the ccow.u m /mU, tl.N., 
pp. S3, U>> i IVy may la !•«. »« ha .Mural raaparti wly with 

Uauu and Saaosar a Kami n*y thee reaacmaMr be aougkl In Eaalacn 
Taurus aa IW*** Save* *i 0 f. u (TV OrspmJ Heme of lAr HMu 
in the Jeer. Item. A>. Sat.. l«W pp. JW fl ). TV. pownot. »o .Id .utt 
■•11 tha historical bactavoond. ard otmU arefem lha airoag and durable 
Hittitr inflafixr In lha araa. 

* TVrr h tomiVr.14* amU, illy oa Urn |Mal. V** vl IV law. 
II attic kmc* lyM Ihamwivmi aUo K>«*a <4 Ki«ar. and ll U pnaaMc 
that th* Kinm of Kumar r-UbUVd Urmmfvm for rtmtrgirml reaar... 
at the «lty of Haul (cl. th. Iv. at the *-nl>. TV situation mould V 
mot* itad.lr es'pUinrd H H ooufd V shown that tV Klnp. of Kmasr 
-bo fmdtd llattuaaa wtev Ihwdm Hattk oonqueraw. aa would 
•orr. BtaJy. 

■ TV w to iotchaacr -itb 1 TV Cily of 0*Ul 1 tn certain 
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Northern .Syria, and to push beyond and down the Euphrates 
m far aa Babylon, which they sacked. Tbs event (dated 
approximately IMS B.C-) is recorded in parallel (>wagc- in 
the archive* both of Babylon 1 and of Hatti,* and clearly 
marlin I an epoch in the annal* ol bc*h The ruling dynasty 
of Babylon, the first that had reigned from that city over 
Babylonia as a whole, was overthrown, and a new dynasty, 
that of the Sea-Peoples, next came to power. On the other 
hand, though the Hattie king retired without apparent 
effort to retain a hold over the country, this demonstra- 
tion must have gained prestige for his throne, nlule the 
booty which he and hi* followers acquired from this and 
similar raids could not fail to strengthen the tim that were 
gradually binding h* peoples into one. The records give 
u yet only sparse glun pact of the next few centuriM, during 
which, however, it appears thst a Hattie king claimed 
dominion over Damascus.* In contemporary history of 
Egypt those o 1-cure centuries cover the period of * Hykaus ‘ 
domination ; and though this fact oan hardly have had 
direct liearug upon political ilerrtopmenta lieyond the 
Tan run mountains, yet it dec* appear thst it was accompanied 
by the establishment upon the upper Euphrates of a powerful 
state tailed &Afil0.ilAAT. which embraced at one tune 
Aleppo and Malaua,* and so for the time being barred the 
»a> to Ha ilk aspirations towards the South and East. 

Meanwhile in A<ia >lmoe, though documents of tho period 
are still largely uiuntdligibls. it n to he inferred dearly from 
the -tut* of things revealed when the light of history emerged 
from this eclipse that the kings of IJatti bod been building 
upon the foundation already laid. Certain it is that when 
Bubbiluliuma came to tho throor about 1400 a.C., the way 
was prepared for a great expansion From this time the 
records of two centurke are continuous and fairly clear. 
Tho early distinction between the districts bordering upon 
the original confines of Hatti had now been nearly effaced. 
Tho central city state* had become welded as a group, under 
the acknowledged rule of the Qsttic kings, with a common 

* Kisg, Chrantdas. I PP '»*• 

> Tiwsly hstwrea lun,- Xhiml U —I Kimal -rn- Kiok of Air™*, 
1 K.B No. 6, obr.. U. U-It. For tnnaklioas. sm sols 4. p. 1 

* DlMAtfl’SJS : d Ferrer. 2 fcr.C. 3 A. m. sic. 

* a. tone,. MD.O.O. 61, pp-20 3- 
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constitution. system of admi miration, official language and 
religious practice While the combination «u doubtlees 
feudal In origin, the bonds were now so tight that it formed 
in effect a central kingdom. 1 Thi» stage had obviously not 
been attained without difficulties and even resistance ; but 
it is to be inferred from the relatively settled and accepted 
condition of this inner group, that the ‘ Great King ’ had 
begun to weed out from this area the disaffected lines of 
ohieftaut* ami to replace them by those whote loyal wrvioc 
or blood relationship ensured by common interest the 

stability of his throne.’ The consolidation of ti*> 9«.ttk 
authority dal not end there. The force* of the crown hud 
o roused the range* that fringe the plateau and dewended 
upon the Mediterranean coast lands, notably thone towards 
the South, where well-watered plain* and harbour* looking 
to the sea have aha ay* t*- nded to foster political independ- 
ence. Some, tf not all. of the*e coastal arras, the precise 
boundaries nf which are still debatable, bad t«*m brought 
within the dominion of the IJattio kings, upon t«-nns of 
alliunee or forced allegiance defined by treaties and involving 
always a proportion of uiltary service.* 

It would appear, too. from frequent list* of Aura, or 
sacred places, which in MW case* can be rcoogmned anil 
loos ted. that Uir Uatt-n. hail lortihrd their |K Wit H)II Oil 
the eastern plateau against |o»*iWe aggression fixim 9*ni- 
galbat or other rival* to the East by occupying the [laeace 
and strategic poaition. of the Anti-Taurus ; « so that when 
the latter state lisgan to disintegrate, they were well place*! 
to secure their hold of Mala t is with the neighbouring fords 
of the Eii|>hrate*. and also of M start, tbc key to Syria, the 
possession of which was all-on portant to their own safety and 
ns annual to their hopes of empire in those directions. In 

1 Feudal firmed. in the coortitutsos sir ssvn hm awl there. Hal 
Ibere U m<*v pWU'ul docuDCOWUas m Is tfr relation. of Ibe lUlllr 
Bins* with non-llitlitt ailiea. ir. wkkh the feudal b..- it plain. Sec 
balow, pp. 57 - 9 . 

• Tbs piocsta ccoliaued «ta»biy as Ike dominion expanded. Q. Ibe 
title 'Prince of Ossaa.' p U 

• Set lor eumri* tbs Annals of V.raTt U*opa«u. in Arsawa. K Bo. 
t aad J. trails, by HroiaJ. 3 /to -•«■.. ««* K-IkK TaU a us Bcf 4-n 
KM, sspoc-Uj >. 31. 36. 31. AW IW -uW^iks. 1 trsat.ni with 
Mb* and Kn.alw, 4 K Bo X etc. C*. below, p « aad *. 1M>. 

• Algstd from tbs ditponiraa cf Ue ooojoniW aod shrines; d. 
below, oh. *id. p. 1M; aad J.S A, Mi, 1826, p. 15, 6- 3. 
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northernmost Syria, indeed, it would appear from archaeo- 
logical investigations that Uittite cultural influence and 
in lilt ration had teen steadily maintained. In any case, 
from the age offSubfcduliuma. this area became unquestion- 
ably a part of the Hattie dominion, and a centre for more 
extend*! operations ‘ Finally that king, by a suceetuful 
campaign which swept over northern Mesopotamia and past 
Aleppo to the 0 rente* valley, not only established hi* 
suzerainty over the land of Mitanru which lay between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris but secured hia dominion over 
Northern Syria where Care hernial. , Aleppo. Burgs, and 
Nubaaa* were among the leading pnncipalitM*.’ Prince* of 
hia house were Installed. whether as nilrrs or in command 
of troops, in several of theae district* : no that by this one 
well-conceived strategic blow he not only placed a buffer 
state between himself snd the growing menace of Assyria 
in the East, but replaced in power and prrotigr the Pharaoh* 
of Egypt who had formerly claimed the suaerainty of Syria, 
The weakening grip of Egjpt under .Amenhctcp in. and IV. 
won for him under thoao circumstance* the alliance of the 
powerful Amonto chieftain* of Central Syria.* and »o opened 
the way for penetration even into Palestine, where evidence* 
of this southward extension an* found at Beissn, Megiddo 
and Jerusalem.* 

The empire founded and organised by Subbiluliuma was 
maintained by his successors for more than a hundred years , 
and notwithstanding periods of rebellion and looal disafleo- 
Uon. it may I* inferred that during this time the whole of 
Aria Minor a* well as Syria w brought within it* bounds. 
It continued to be administered from Qattusaa, where in 
the palace -nur» the archives of th©»e reigns have been 
recovered • It comprised two principal groups of states 

* Below, oh. is. p. S3« ; from lb* madia of eim v H sws at Caitbooiab 

tad at Major!:. Cf. also Hcwarth. Kimf J O* pp. 8, 23. anil 

PWtiw. I Art H'ttiu. p. SO 

■ Hm.o5.aSo.A-- &»,«< 

* Cf.TNat, uf SubhlluKii.i* wtlh K.lro. WrUarr. PJ Dot.. $ Bo. 
B-Tlag. 

* b3>.. pr 330J 

* l** 7 - ** noU-es and 

1*07. So. 3B. Ttmehe toi^wiM official Hillfl^ 

•a* given u> the word br Dr. Hn»n< in 1917. Die Sproelx 
(Bogfcax-Kot Stobea. No. I): the tot* are betog icaloul) 
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Closest to Hatti were ?hc*r which, being originally akin in 
blood or early occupied, had shared from the first the 
fortunes of its king*. These were not only hckl together by 
common interest and prosperity, in addition to the bonds 
of military organisatiem. but were becoming welded by 
increasing fusion of blocd-relationdiip, primarily among 
their ruling families, but inevitably a fleeting also the Mock 
of their people* Thia group, as defined by the position of 
the visibly related monuments c 4 these times, included the 
vicinity of the capital together with the eastern plateau 
and Anti Taurus, with ntrntooni to Malatia and northern 
most Syria near Marmsh 1 The central position of the region 
thus defined lay in the highland* of Anti-Taurus, which by 
its nature also must have had great importance in the 
military organisation. The capital waa placed, as we have 
seen. In the North, and in course of tuna the whole plateau 
toward" the Went came withiu iU influence and control. 
Outside this group lay the ring of states and countries which 
ths empire hail enfolded, hound to the centre by treaties 
which defined their boundaries and the obligations of their 
chiefs to the throne, including the supply of soldiers for the 
Great King's army, and active participation in certain of 
his wars * Some of these state* were separated from the 
land of Uatti by physical barriers, and thc.r leaden were 
often unwilling vassals, ever ready to sotc an opportunity 
to throw off thrir sllrgiaocs Tha principalities of the 
southern coast protected by Taurus, and those lying im- 
mediately to the east of the capital in the highlands of 
lesser Armenia, are seen frequently in rebellion.* Beyond 
this imperial confederation again lay a certain number of 
organised states that were outride the range of cfloctlve 
control, but were secured as allies, such as the Aoiorite ares 
Umalbol sail HudM by mml Ceimss Mihvisi*. snunji wkxsi 
Wodnar. CMas. FrMrfc*. sod Kocwr bar. mad* notcwocthr cootltbu 
Uocs la cur rrut.fUk Tto *oriw aw qsutsd >a our lirt ri abbrevka 
l lots. For the loll UbnofrapOy «w OwWwui, B*J<v}T,r k '' HIM, 
(P«ri^ 1W2). . woHi ol IK sari Iks m.rpirnrmx (Pari.. 1W7| 
of M Mia, in wttrfc Ito psbftnttaa* si* sclcdulrd ymr by jvar and 
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of Central and Southern Syria, and in the far corners of the 
peninsula the district* of the later ( aria and the Troad. 1 
Jo thi< age of imperial ascendancy it would not be difficult 
to arrange with tht*»e -tales treaties and military relations 
that were mutually’ advantageous. 

Such treaties and official document* of imperial character 
were frequently renewed, a* often as not after period* of 
rebellion, and they disclose a rooted reaped for historical 
preccdcnta. There records have now a special value, 
enabling ua to trace not only the coarae of political develop- 
ments, hut to a more limited extent the history of the 
constitution. The whole of the imperial and central adminla 
traitor! I reams highly organised, with ap)ir<ipriat<* nffiiuil. 
in charge of departments all of whom took an oath of 
loyalty to the throne Even the household staff and ftme- 
tloaavM* were similarly • >wom in.' Notwithstanding the 
absolute and aarml character oi the kingship, some demo- 
cratic elements of government came into being, doubtless 
the result of the increasing com pin alum « 4 ini|N-ria) and 
■Uts allair* A fonu of national amembly. pouiihly old 
in practice, appears now to have I wen rrt*ni«l in an 
advisory capacity.* Prince* of the state, attended its 
mootings, and some of these held abo high title* or office* 
at the court. .Similar local assemblies. It seem*, were a 
national Inetltution. as.iet.ng the local ehlels and headmen 
In thoir provincial or municipal affairs. Tho law s in practice 
wse* now codified, and these administration was entrusted 
to special law-officer* Particularly instruct. vo are ths 
clauses dealing with women s r«hta. the alatuii of slaves, 
•exual offerees, tithe* and inheritance.* Social equity and 
order were marked aspirations of ths day, and the same 
spirit Is reflected In various ways. Under auch condition* 
civilisation, ■* judged by tho equitable organisation of 
government and of society as a whole, advanced far lieyond 
ths normal attainment of the orient. I monarchic*. ' Th. 
trace* of culture as reflected in th" risible monuments do 
not, however, show any such aptitude for the plastic arts 
ae that which distinguished Egypt, being more on a 
the cruder technique of Assyria, though cx- 
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c*v*tion trill in due time, perhaps, modify this impression. 
Of one thing there is no doubt: the distribution of these 
mc*iurr,cnt* for from being confined to a single area or milieu, 
attests a widespread and general prosperity Roads radiated 
on all aides from the racial, linking up eitie* and states, 
facilitating military enterprise and the maintenance of 
authority and order. The main roads to Aaia and to the 
Aegean coast remained in use as a through line of communica- 
tion long after their original focus had ceased to hare any 
political or military significance 1 Walled cities roao in 
many places, and in those which were of sufficient importance 
the palaces of the local print* or pnest-king were faced with 
decorated atone facades.* The capital itself remain* even 
in its ruins a wonderful memorial of the part .* 

The Great King himself was the recognised head of the 
army and usually an active leader ol troops. He was also 
chief priest of the gods, and in time* of national crisis, as on 
the ove of war, ho fulfilled the appropriate ritss in person 
At seasonal festival, be was accompanied by his queen, who 
by her position, in aoma rases hereditary, waa also priMteas 
of the leading goddess* The mating of the two chief 
deities reflects the sanctity of marriage, no leas than the 
high position accorded to the queen, who took her part in state 
affaire. The kingship was thus complex, and due regard 
was paid to ihr raspunsibiltUs* of the office. Both na priest* 
and as soldiers the young prmc««. heirs to the throne, re 
oeived a special training, and gained experience by moceesive 
appointments gradually inereaaing in importance * State 
craft was leimt by similar practical stages, and the result 
justified the steps taken to ensure their efficiency. The far 
lighted ness of the later flattie leaders in diplomacy, and 
their mastery of military tactics, diacloso indeed a developed 
genius; and it it instructive to observe a continuity of 
policy attuned to the changing needs of the aituation through- 
out several generations Before the incursion into Syria, 
flatti had beer allied with its eastern neighbour and rival 

• Sss below, pp. TO-:, and rf. Raowar. HU.. p. W f. 

• Sss Pb. xux.. xith ' Sc* eh It. sad PI XU. 

• Ct. Egyptian treaty. Sad. rer, B. /t.g, Ui. »l r ; alto Hatlu.il 
(infra). Apn. t K Bo. 29. rol i. U. iai8. 

*3- the UatnxUce Dccmcnt c< Haltssil (e. WO SO i aapeciaUj 
l. U. It. 25, re, 69 ft. i H. I. 12 ; iii. 1. M. cte. Truwrll-'d and trana 
iated by C«w • IJattwnfr.’ MVJ Q.. 1W« (Uipng. 
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Harm, 1 against the combination of Mitsmi and Egypt. 
Th<- next move was to combine with Mtanni and isolate 
Egypt- But when Assyria arose and leagued with Harri, 
the Hattie king promptly made an alliance with Egypt, the 
former enemy, against that combination. TLo contested 
lin* at the beginning had lain East to West ; it non lay 
North to South. 

Thia development in the intcrratianal situation brings us 
to the beginning of the thirteenth century ».c. when tin 
Fhar/iohs Sett I. and Kamsea n made a last rtlort to regain 
the lost territories of Egypt iu Palestine aud Syria. The 
inevitable collision occurred at Ksdoth on the upper Orontes, 
about 12&8 B.C. The Hittitc forces were assembled in full 
strength, reinforced by contingents even from the distant 
Tread ; * and though they acre not well handled at a 
moment when decisive victory was within their grasp, the 
Pharaoh's effort spent itaelf m vain.* It was, aa we have 
Indicated the expaiakai of Assyria, coupled with a now 
menace from the side of Europe, rather than the vaunted 
valour of the Pharaoh, that induced the next Hittite ruler 
(tfsttnail) to make overturn some year* later for peace and 
alliance, ratified about I27« B.c. by a formal treaty. 

The prteence of Dardaiuan allies m the ranks of the king 
of tyatti in his imperial ware, indicates the wide range of the 
Great King's power and influence at the tin* ; and this Is 
confirmed by the disposition of the monument*, which will 
be *r«n in a Ister chapter to rang* as far as the western 
coasts near Emvara and Smyhxa • At the same time this 
new factor introduces an aspect of tho political situation for 
which the natural defences of the flattie realm were ill 
adapted. So long as Hittite forces occupied the panst of 
Taurus, their position on tho plateau was impregnable from 

1 Huai. In ear rl»». CTrfw pn s d sd sanmllr with Amwnis east ot tb* 
Ropbratca — fare* Ink" Vaa. aksrtca oa tbs North the Hsrriuis entered 
Intotke politic* of She northern nlr stales lociodu* TrtiKTU (I KB". 
No. I, obr.) and no U»« S<-U» tamM In rsld ind cooqwnt into 
hoe-his Nsaopotaafe. shut ISev ear- into contact, end ahknately 
Wto paUtkal rslstkom. mih «i- MjieiMens (Treaty. I K Bo.. No 2, 
sol. II). 8- II- sketch *.? si U- -nC of thU d-plcr. p. 

* tbs in*traeti>« wor^snph on H-HtU aid Tntfia Alurt. by 
w. J. Phrthka>AdaK4. m Bufelm No. I of tie British School of 
I TO Also P. GUM Ml raw*. Am. Ht*.. U. pp. 3 B. 
.AJL.iH.3m. • B-lo..pp. 17* B. 
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the aide of Asia. 1 'lire earliest eforts of Egypt and Assyria 
never passed that frontier. But tom-aida the West the river 
estuaries lay eapoaed aud the valleys themselves gave access 
to the plateau. In the Nceth-am also the Hello* pant and 
the Boefhorua were like open doom, inviting rather than 
restraining invasion from the Ba.kans and the Danube. So 
long aa European societies had remained unorganised, the 
penetration of roving tr.be* had been a nutter of no special 
concent ; and even now that young Europe was growing 
and astir, the Durdanian alliance dosed for the time bring 
one of the path# of danger. But the Achaean* were already 
on the sea*, raiding Cyprus and the coasts of Egypt, ami 
eager to secure a footing in the «outhwc*t of Asia Minor ; * 
while if the rcferercm in Homer are not anachronistic, 

S n bands from Thrace and their companions were 
beginning to crom the .Straits from Europe and to 
he valley of the Savuakuh.* Documents of the 
thirteenth century, though not wholly mulligiblc, show that 
the kings of Hatti were awake to this emergency, making 
strenuous rnilravours by frrah alliance* diplomacy, and 
military measure* to stave o 5 the menace to their throne 
and territory.* 

But the tide of migration already retting strongly south- 
east by land ami rea coaid not be long restrained. The fall 
of Troy was only an incident ia the great movement of young 
peoples from Europe that swept onwards as far aa the 
border* of Egypt, and overwhelmed the IJattie power.* 
Asm Minor was overrun and Hittite people* were translated 
by tho pressure towards the South. While the outline of 
the catastrophe is fairly dear, the detail is obscure The 
Rattle records ceased with the destruction of the palace, 
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and for some centuries there » no further light from within 
as to the development of events. Doubtless the restless 

C :d«* of the North east and the unwilling vassals of the 
th took such advantage of the changed circumstance* as 
the stir of these times permitted. There is. however, some 
thing to be gleaned from contemporary external sources. 
Assyrian armies advancing in the twelfth century b.o. 
again-t the former frontiers of Haiti upon the Euphrates 
found themselves in conflict with a people whom they called 
Musk i ; and four centuries later, after poMCMing themselves 
of Nccthern Syria. when they moved by way of Cilicia 
against the plateau of Asia Minor, they found the * Muski ’ 
established within Taurus' Anal this paucity of dreni- 
inentation, it is puwublr to argue that the Muskian* may 
have been Mitannian Hittites ' in retreat,* or altema 
lively that they represent a southern branch of tyatti that 
replaced the former dynasty upon the plateau around Tyana. 
Oil (lie other hand, the tnbsl name Muski doe* uot appear 
in the Ilittite documents, while the leader'* name Mitu i* 
identical with the later throns mm* of the Phrygian king*, 
and actually occurs upco a Phry gian inscription nt Tyana.* 
The segRi-ation is that the Mu«ki of the Assyrian texts, the 
Mo*ek of Herodotus* were really the first of the llirygian 
Immigrants from Thrace, and that the throne of Haiti fell 
before them, or during the movement in which they shared. 

While it i. not possible at pre-cut to dn. raiine ths active 
causa of the fall of the Hattie dynu-t v, nor to trass the 
sequence of events, one issue aeenis eerUin. that for some 
reason both the Assyrian and the Maakian efforts were foiled 
for a period of about two centuries, during which the latent 
vitality d the Hittite organiaatha disdored itself in several 
Held* In Syria the chief city-states like (archcmrih and 
Aleppo, and numerous smaller ones, banded themselves 
togcithar after the old U attic tradition as military groups, 
uafying Assyria in repeated combines and even in .lefeat 
maintaining and developing their own peculiar culture.* 
lneir own monuments and the records of Assyrian triumphs 
»il that remain to tell of their survival ; but these reflect 

* (Uvwvui Fcr*k . li 71 IT 
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the reality of the history of these times, which finds an echo 
even in the chronxles ot Israel from the far .South in Pales 
tine, where the n a me of the * Kings of the Hit-lit** ’ and 
their fame in war wae calculated to strike terror into the 
imagination. 1 There too. particularly under Mount Hannon, 
the Biblical records tell of settlement* of HiMitcn; hut 
whether those colonic* were founded during the stress of 
these day#, or ** is mere likely had followed some earlier 
penetration of the Hiltite armies into central Syria, the 
present lack of archaeological evidence leave* us still in 
doubt 1 

In the Taurus area that reached out to the Euphrates the 
struggle was maintained to a bitterer end Time after time 
the hardy mountaineer* united m desperate resistance 
against the invaders, and if the punishment inflic U-d on them 
by succeasiva Assyrian expeditions wae anything like that 
depleted m the records, it lends to the story of their tenacity 
and bravery tho glamour of heroism. Nevertheless lu 712 
the region was finally conquered, and Mar ash, the last city 
to fall, was taken about 70® b.o. The memory of this 
struggle is not without sfwcial interest in our inquiry, for 
the urea of Anti-Taurus and Taurus funned the rcntral 
military position of the Hattie Empire, and must in con 
sequence have been highly organised There, also, were 
some of the oldest and most revered mnctuarlea of the 
Ilittitc people* ; 1 and at some of lh—e, notably at Comas* * 
as at Douchk, 1 the old worships surd red almost undisguised 
until well down into the Roman epoch, in or* than s thousand 
years after the fall of Qatti. 

Meanwhile towards the south of the plateau of Asia 
Minor another group of Hittite monument* sprung up near 
the foot of Taurus • This district had old Tyun* u It* must 
important city, and the later name Tvaxitih usefully denote* 
its general position. Hat Trans itself was Already a centre 

1 Cl. 2 Kin*, vii. «. 

• N»TMi<« o« the r*fW,b rrSrcUn, l*W Ujksc. condltioa*. bu« 

Hittilos !*• tunlo M l.—lt.. iwitI.-iv >4 tb> popiU-ioc. 
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•arty date of HliUM peoetrstroo to tbs South. 
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HITOTE SURVIVALS : TYANITIS 



ol importance in Uittitc tunes ; he name .9 one of those few 
tjiet •arrived airaoet unchanged.' and during the last century 
ol Hattie rule it wa» included « Itliin the eouthern slate of 
Am A**' Thie kingdom appear* original!}’ to have included 
(^xjcia Trachkia. with extensions east and wcat to the 
neighbouring coaatiands of Cilicia and Pamfhvija . ’ and 
though frequently in arms and once at Irast dismembered, 
it extended clearly at one stage within the Hattie period an 
far a* Ltcia. The inclusion of Tyana within ita fronticrh 
indicates a similar though later expansion north of Taurus. 
There enlargement* in the territory <4 Arrawa, it in tine, 
preceded the Unit appearance of the Moaki. hut they are an 
indication of the vitality, irganiaation. and physical Imrimii 
of the southern auto. which may have revived and replaced 
the yatti' power at this time with Tyana or some neigh- 
bouring city as chief centre This theory if baaed on general 
oonsktoratiuna only would not have much wuight, hut 
Assyrian rreorda tell of a powerful tribe or people named by 
them Khilakku whore geographical portion .ccini to oorro- 
■pond with thi» inland area around Tyana. in which the new 
atylo of liittite inonuinenta appeared (ireek literature 
also baa preserved a tradition of ■ great ('ilician empire.' 
which wiia said to have embraced within ita away moat of 
the district* of Aaia Minor and of byna that formerly acknow 
lodged the rule or ■luriainty of the- Hattie kings. 

There pn<wibdities are too vaguely outlined to enahlo us 
to reooiwrtna’t tha geographical stage- by which the ljatt.c 



dynasty fell, and the other state* grew to temporary power. 
Ittia instructive problem await, further light. There in 
however, one aspect in the general outline of events that is 



dgiufloaiit After the temporary withdrawal of Assyria and 
the oeaaalion of Muakiaa inroad* fioin about the middle of 
the eleventh century s c. for something like two hundred 
yaara. there occurred two well defined local revivals ol 
Htttita art* diatinguiahed in style from one another ami 
from tho Hattie parent, but dearly related. The one is 
' Tv W4Ai.ru a. l«du //>.. p- 
Tm*f. HaUusl m. Ct. S K£o » L 9. 

* Of. U** ff .,V. p . 7. foe lb. remrerel m*Uv.A.A .. 1 WS. pp. tl lb. 
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found in Northern Syria from &njerli to Carchemish,’ and 
the other in that southern pert of the plateau from Tyana 
to the Kara DagL. which we hare just considered. Tbc*e 
revivals, so far as can he seen, were contemporary, and it is 
raaaon&hle to inquire whether they were not connected in 
eorne war. The geographical link ia the region of Eastern 
Taurm* and Anti-Taurus wherein lay the time-honoured 
*&nctuanea of IJatti. and where precisely the old military 
.pirit resisted to the last.* Whether this area produced a 
|H)ht:cal bond at that time, apart from the visible formation 
of league* in moments of emergency, it in not possible to say- 
in the absence of documentary evidence * The situation is 
none the lew suggestive, and may explain the noticeable 
parallelism of these revivals. 

The advance of Assyria was resumed from about H.V) «.c. 
onward*. and though interrupted early in the next century 
by the deacenta of the vigorous t'rarli (aiux-caeor* to 
l.lurn in the territory of Armenian Ararat) it gradually 
absorbed all Northern Syria and the Taurus region, so that 
More the close of the eighth century Anayiiau troops had 
[leased through Ulicut north a aria to Tyana. where, as we 
have seen, thsy came into conflict «ilh MiU of Munki. 
Though date* cannot be assigned to the sequence of events 
upon the plateau, it m obvious fiuin tbf presence of inscrip- 
tion* in ITwygiaii chaiactri* both at Tyana itaeU and to the 
north of the fallen oapitai of Vatti,* that all semblance of 
Hittite supremacy was now at an real Indeed the outline 
of events now visible on the horizon of Greek history 
■uggeetn that the final settlement of the Phrygian* who now- 
dominated at any rate the weet of the plateau, was probably 
complete by twu a.c. 

We hare’ lingered lonrshst o*M the fall of Haiti in the 
hope of elucidating some inherent tendencies in the political 
organisation of the land Resuming now our preliminary 
inquiry, we pasa more rapidly in review the various sub- 

« P-Vi*. pp «7 ft. a. H<w*rth. *«.. P . an f AI-» Pettier. L'An 
HirtU'. pp. w (I. 

» It will not bs B s arts ah ad that this area was powlhy the anginal 
e*e«eo if Ulttitc niktsry power. See rtat M ssid aborr. p. ! 

* The srchsookBy ot llw arras ■ dracr.bec ia nhs 

* PI. rr. Tho inscription from Tyana is described by Mjtw in Liv 
A.A., Ip. II; aad tboae from Eyak la Hamilton. Rtteirthtt la Atin 
Minor/,, p 3X3. Of. also IWy Jomr. Roy. At. Sot.. rr. p. 123. 
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sequent phases m the history of Asia Minor, dwelling now 
and again npon details which may help to illustrate some 
aspect of our subject. In this surrey the Phrygians claim 
fin* place. Thcaigh the pQrjgioii immigration a* just 
beyond historical visor, the leading feature* of the move 
ment can be inferred from Greek literature, and a certain 
amount of information can l* gathered from their monu- 
nienU'.' Their first-comers had reached the Sangamia 
before the faU of Troy : but their chief migration may be 
judged. f«om certain facta which Professor Ramsay has 
pointed out. to have taken plaoe about the beginning of 
the ninth century n.C. They came in irmwtihle band* of 
mail clad warriors from Macedonia ami Thrace. crossing in\o 
Asia Minor by t*«r Hellespont, and eventually ertahlishol 
fheinstiTM on the source* of the tSangarius.’ Defended l»y 
their armour, they carried all before them, so that they 
appeared in Greek tradition aa a race of berore, wboar 
king" were the associates of the go«D and whose language 
w m not only the moat aneisnl but the .preeh of the goddess 
herself.* Their country was the I and of great fortified citire.' 
But the horaon o* Homer was bounded by the Halva River ; 
and in this popular acclaim it Is clear that the Phrygians 
received credit for work* and inherited the |ire»tigr ol the 
Haitians uhoao realm they now poasaaMd. Their kingdom 
without doubt held chief away over central Asia Minot 
during the ninth and eighth reotunas a.c. In the Wset. 
indeed, it was only at the end of that period challenged by 
the independence and growing strength of Lydia, and on 
the other hand it must hare embraced, as sc have shown, 
the regions both of liattusas • and of Tyana, whore it 



•Uy Kinuv. * A Sludr of Pturnan Art,' in the Jo-r. HtJl 
S. pp. MO 2. and ac (writer ■rk l* ta *ol. Hi pp. 1 - 82 ; 
. Tk, Amm* b 1 ff-rre-. pp. MS ». 
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In sddiiioo to Dm Phrygian Hwripni M Kynfc. «M abnre, the 
■'<>»)' of Daakylos, the faptive LnJan prince (720 B.C.). indicates done 
5“N rdsUoos between tie tvo ndo of the Hslya al this lime; for 
f-orfut of remaining ta Phrrnn al the kwhci of Mymm to tto 
J2*“ n throne, for *reaUr security to aoewd the Hair, and look refoR* 
•b* 'to ' White Syrian*.’ Cf. Nkbota. of Duucin, Frufn. HxM 
2* 1 - («!*• Mul>»-Dldot;. So. a*. On the riOKuiip With Pterts and 
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touched the Assyrian frontier in the age of Saigon. The 
' Mid a* City,' the presumed centre cf their art and organisa- 
tion, remains te yet unexplored. 1 but on the whole we fail 
to find evidence of any vide range of Phrygian work*, of 
walled cities or of vast monuments, that could entitle the 
Phrygians to the whole credit of these memoru*. 

None the lew. some Phrygian monuments, like the ' tomb 
of Midas ' near Doghanlu. are pecuhar and impressive. So. 
too, are others further south, of which we reproduce some 
illustration*,* because of the added interest of the influence 
of Hittite art and technique »K«h can be traced in them 
Tha ‘ lion tomb.' near I>.mrrli illu*trate« a motive dominant 
in their decorative reliefs, reflected in the later sepulchre, 
of Ayatin. Here guarding as it were the entrance to the 
tomb ore seen two lions, arranged facing one another on 
either side of the door. In the tomb of Dimerli the lion- 
are rampant, and a column or altar 1 * seen between them.' 
The symbolism of tha design may be purely Phrygian, but 
tho decorative conception of the twin guardian lions is too 
freely found in Hittite art 4 for u* to doubt that It hail been 
borrowed from tho older population So. also, in the 
technique of tho reliefs, ss well at in detail of treatment, «», 
for instance, in the outline of the shoulder muscles of the 
fallen lion,* there Is abuinlant indication to us now of sn 
Influence not visible to tho hwtonane of antiquity. 

Though the monument* and legend, together help u. to 
rooonrtr>»'t the outline of Phrygian htdory. there are very 
few authenticated daU with which to fill in the details 
There is no lo<w list of royal name*, (or the rulers -rein 
to hare been called most commonly Midas or Gordius ; 
and a few other names preserved In Greek tradition arc 
merely legendary. It is not untd the age of Sargon. at the 
close of the eighth century B.c.. that a few facta come to 
light among the Assyrian arehivrs. Then it would appear 
that the Phrygian sphere of influence had penetrated into 
south-eastern Cappadocia and was expanding, until chal- 

• Ths bait *«*»! survey ol tb* wtc « rtill Uml o! JUosav. J*.r. 

H»H. &mi., lx- cil • rk. IV. sad xiu 

• Compare ibe t«» Gate at Mycenae oar utuch is eacavalkm - 
il—lngly Hittlie object Ui bora fcnad Ware io tb* Annnalcf B-S.A- 
in. pa. 0 IT. ; aim Cam*. Ate. BuL. P. I. p. 100 n. 

• a. Pta xvui.. IU., IU1. * U. W. Xiu. 
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lenged by the Assyrian forces in a senes of campaign* 
beginning in 718 n.c. But Midas the Phrygian was not 
easily w et re i narl . and in the next year be prevailed on Pisiris 
of Carchemiah to rev oh against the Assyrian floprnnfloy, 
while several minor lUin of Cappadoria from the Taurus 
region called Tabal, also joined the league The rebels were 
promptly punished, and one of these expeditions sent again*! 
them penetrated, it would seem, to Tyana, 1 at this time an 
important centre for the Phrygians in the conduct of their 
wars. In 709, however. following a further expedition sent 
•gainst Midas from Cilicia, the Phrygisna capitulated send- 
ing itiabamadora and tribute The reason for this sudden 
change of front is also made apparent. About the middle 
of the eighth century B.C. there had appeared the find wave 
of an overwhelming movement of peoples from southern 
Euroi®. 1 including seemingly both Cimmerians and Scy- 
thians, coming by way of Use Caucasus, spreading terror and 
devastation as it passed. The Vannic power of Urartu in 
southern Armenia about 7 JO ».c. received the first onslaught, 
and than the frontiers at Saigon, who had to rail up all the 
resources of his armies to protect bis kingdom. Recoiling, 
the tide set westward through Asia Minor, meeting about 
710 another similar stream ■ that had crowed the Bosphorus . 
and the nmted barbarians for hall a .rntury established a 
reign of terror in the north c i Asia Minor. The details of 
th« Phrygian downfall are wanting . but about 670 Hit royal 
Mid*, (presumably ,hr grand** t4 Mila who had begged 
Aasyrm through his ambassador* for help). defnatfd on 
overy hand, committed suicide. H»e Cimmerian* overran 
his country, and the kingdom of Phrygia thereafter ceased 
to be. We do not follow the roovemmts of those hordes 
farthtr ; for they have left no trace upon Hie Hittito lands 

>w be r«l| )>•«. Uuft la clear rriiicixc 
l« 714. Iw U» 'ai» that Ms'U ol Tuaa dia 
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which they overran, although it was not until the close ol 
the seventh century that they disappeared. Their inroads, 
however, are probably responsible for the final disappear- 
ance of nearly all trace of the Hittites in Greek history. 1 

The Stats of Lydia. in the Weal, that fought the final 
struggle for civilisation against these foes, next claims our 
notice from the way in which certain ol its customs ami 
institutions reflect th? influence ol Hittite organisation, 
from which, indeed, they may have been inherited.* By 
contrast with Phrygia, the leading element, of the Lydian 
social fabric seem to have been nurtured on the soil. Tradi - 
Uon ape aka of a dynasty of Heraclrtda* who ruled from the 
twelfth century for five hundred years * and whose an- 
cestor, Agnxn.' was descended from Heracle- himself. Even 
before that date there is memory of a royal family of 
Atyadae, whose rule must have passed back to the day* 
of direct Halite domination that saw the carving of the 
warrior god. of Kara bel and. may be, the Mother goddea.. 
of Sivyius.' The Hittite archive, now substantiate thi" 
tradition .• and an Atyadrs (mi of Attia) srwms to emerge 
as a historical character, a va-alaJly of the Halt* kings. 

However that may be. we see the Ljdians already an 
organised state, even while the Phrygian power was still at 
ite height, before the fimmenan storm had burst. As with 
the llittites in paat tune, their constitution was partly that 
of confederate or vaasal .talas governed by hereditary chief" 
owning allegiance to tha ruling power at Nahum, and partly 

* If »" esclwda the vague but wQvlito irleme* Ui In 111 ' 
Odpuej, XI .Ml. See .to the iwbcstMrea In Hpponni. totou. p. 17*. 

* Cl. U—pare. oy. nl..p.»i "he *•«•, «/ l*e X.W. 1. 1*. 4*7 

* H.redc*—, l. 7. On the w.y m -brh the «UW I* d»rlvad, we 

Haknlicft, Cut t. <Ur ion Lyd<*. p. S 

* For Ike ilui.der ol Ike r*itj iu» nnd iMr reUuci to Ike HlUlle, 

•ee Snyca. lot. tit >. afcn Hill on Umnil «“ MirtMo*. JUJi.. nil. 
1 18001. pp. I»4t : .ml on the -me pxr.t. WntUrt in the Omni. !. i«. 
*«A. Dec. 1900 * fc* telwu, p. 174. 
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feudal. 1 the ehiefUiD* owirg their military servioe aud their 
tribal lorcee to the king, while the common people appear 
U In this society the Log was both bead of the 

priesthood and commander of the vassal chicle in war.* 
IV emblem of sovereignty *»• a double axe, which the 
Greek* said was derued from Heracles himself, 3 who. 
according to Plutarch.* had wrested this sacred weapon 
from the Amazon Quccu Hippolyte. Through Omphale it 
was handed down the succession of Lydian kings, to Can 
daulos (last of the Herackidae) * who was slain in combat 
with the Carian Areeii*. The emblem waa then carried olf, 
the narrative relates. by the Cariana. who put op a statue 
to tern of the Double Aae ( La brand* us i at Mvus*. at which 
the use wai dedicated. When we recall the familiar identity 
of the ohief Hittite deity with iieoa, and of the youthful 
deity with Heractaa, this story aaaumea a new and instructive 
character. Doubtless the maaa of legend which the early 
Greek historian# collected aad pnwerved will reward re- 
esamination to day with a glimpse at hiatorical foundations 
which th« progreas of research may ultimately elucidate 
One point at any rate is established, that not merely whs 
the district of Lydia at one time embraced within the 
UUtffte empire,' but that it became imbued then with many 
features of aoeial organisation which it earned down Iron) 
the old world to the new . We do not dwell upon the stories 
of the Lydian king* of their desperate struggle# with the 
CHimoariena following the downfall of Phrygia, nor of thnr 
warfare with the Medee, with whom, after the fall of Nineveh 
In 607 ix.. they ultimately divided Asia Minor, the Balya 
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being the boundary between them. But the names of two 
kings are worthy of mention as historical landmark* ; the 
one is Gjgcs, first of the Menunad dynasty ia the middle of 
the seventh century HC, contemporary of Amur bum pal, 
the Assyrian, and of Pumtsk Pharaoh of Egypt, with both 
of whom he held relations d diplomatic cnaracter. 'ihe 
other ia Croesus. the last and mast renowned, who, having 
eatabliabed hi- power eastward to the llalys. turned hi* 
attention to those rich Greek cities which had sprung up 
m'lhe Weal. 

These colonies, founded in selected sputa along the ooaat 
several centuries before, had indeed in many cases already 
parsed their zemth. Cities like Smyrna, Ephesus, and 
Colophon were apparently in their |<nme Indore the fall 
of Phrygia and the riae of Lydia. How old they were in 
their origin ui not yat determined, but they had received, 
and retained in historic time*, the inpreaa of the HtUltc 
civilisation . 1 We have already abown reason to believe 
that these western parts of Am Minor were brought ai 
timsa into close relation with the Hattie kirga. a conclusion to 
which tbs Hittite sculptures on Mount Sirvus and tho Paai 
of Kara-Bcl add the -eight of material evidence * Now 
those fair cities of loxia fell one by one to Croesus, who 
seemed likely to establish an empire evm over tho islands 
when suddenly Cyrus the Persian apjwerrd from the East, 
reuniting all the sonde ml parts d the old empires of Assyria 
and of Babylon aa he passed Croesus marched out im- 
mediately to resist the menace-. and aa a preliminary step 
crossed the Italy* and * ravaged the lands of the " Synana, 
and took the city of the Ptenans aad rnalarod the inhabit 
anta. He also took all the adjacent places and expelled the 
population, who bad given him no cause for blame.’ * 
Possibly »r may see in these acts, which appeared wanton 
to the historian, an effort on the part of Croesus to delay or 
prevent the passing of the Peraian army, which would 
naturally follow the old road by Ptdu* in preference to the 
southern route which was not then developed. However 
that may be, the effort was vain : about 5*6 8 .C. the Lydian 
capital aad its king fell into the hand* of Cyrus. 

• Hc«srth. P p 101* See brto*. p 1® f. 
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The former Hittiie realms a ere now reunited under 
Persian rule, and continued to share ir. the common history 
of the empire ci the Great King for mere than two hundred 
years. For the purpose of adaunidrstion Asia Minor was 
divided into province*, governed by Satraps, of which in 
general terms the old kingdom of Lydia formed one. Phrygia 
with Lycaonia a second. Greater (Alicia a third, while the 
basin of the Halya with the neighbouring part* of Pontus 
and Armenia Minor were grouped together, an instructive 
illustration of the permanency of the natural division* of the 
land. 1 Hut the hold of the Ureal King ruling in Susa over 
hie dietant province* wa» weak, and the apirit of Persian 
civilisation failed to permeate these histone lands Few 
monument* remain to tell us of this phase, during which the 
old local institutions were maintained and even developed 
unrestrained The Greek citie* of the coast retained their 
Greek character under Greek governor. ; while the tribes of 
the interior restored the rule of thru local princes or priest- 
dynaata amid a condition of security and freedom which 
tksy had not known for many gsnacatson. In Oriental 
fashion, all that the central power demanded was tribute 
trnn-iudlity. Local fends between the Satraps might 
and the symptoms of rebel lion ban and there 
almost unheeded, so long as these conditions were 
fullllkd. tinder three cirvum-taitcca the wc.tem people 
grndually recovered the spirit of independence, while from 
across the m-s tho Greek states even aspired to empire. The 
march of the Ten Thousand m «Ot. under Cyrus the younger, 
made famous by Xenophon in his AnaUuii. showed bow lax 
was the organisation and how weak the control of the central 
govwnmeut Incidentally it also opened up the southern 
route by the Maoandcr. Ilgin and Icon! urn to the (Mician 
•»***. In preference to tho longer royal read by way of 
Bcghas-Kcui. by which hitherto the posts from Susa bad 
travailed w»,t u» Sardis 

In 334 ».c. Alexander the Great erweed the Hellespont, 
•nd within a year, bv his energy and ability to use the new 
**my-machine which he h*d inherited, conquered weatern 
Aau * Minor aa far m the Htlys, and passed on leaving it his 
own. This date marks an issue more changeful to Asia 
Miiu* than the conquest ci Cyrus. For though no mouu- 
• t«s bsk*.. «b. a i. 
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menu throw light on the story of the next two centuries, 
the system of government wss now Initiated whkib in due 
time waa to result in the Hellenising cf the interior. Cities 
were founded with Creek nvmcs, and the Creek speech 
gradually made its way. through Creek -speaking princes 
and governors, as the official language. The change worked 
very slowly, but it was profound in the u*ue, as wc shall see. 
At first the states maintained their old customs and native 
dialects without appreciable difference, but in the coarse of 
two or three centuries Creek language and Greek culture 
and to some extent even Creek thought and religious ideas, 
had permeated widely among the upper dee* natives of the 
interior. 

The struggles of Alexander's succneon. who had inherited 
from him the empire, are matters of common history. The 
Seleudd* reunited, though in futile manner, the formerly 
Hittite regions In the north of Syria and Cilicia, and for n 
time gained some ascendancy in Asia Minor, until defoatod 
in 101 u.c. and driven back beyond the Taurus, wbero for 
another century they retained a sphere of influence. But of 
greater interest to us is the survival of local power in Cappu- 
docia, under the dynasty of Anaratbea. which bad conic to 
the fore in the la*t century of Persian domination. This 
state, at first with irceesant warfare, and then by means of 
tribute to the Seleuckla. maintained in effect a form of local 
independence which survived even down to the Homan 
oocu|wtion ami beyond The relations of Csppadocia with 
Pontu*. 1 ami the mediation of their mutual frontier, are 
instructive details. Another «tate that retained its freedom 
and local princes throughout this time was Bithynia, on the 
north-western coast. 

The Romans dallied long u following up the defeat of 
the Seleucids at Magnesia, when the way lay open Co the 
annexation of Asia Minor, for which its people, torn by their 
internal war*, would havre been even grateful. But it was 
not until late in the second century » c. that the West was 
united as a Roman province. Even then the East remained 
under the direct government of the local princes, to whom 
the Roman Senate entrusted their frontier. At the begin - 
ning of the first century b.c. the disaffection of Milhrslalea, 
King of Pontus, and his efforts to win for himself a kingdom 
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in Cappadocia and Bithynia. diwkaed the last fitful traces 
of the old conditions The CUic.an pirates, who from their 
bases under the southern slopes of Taurus had become u 
loading naval power, were also suppressed ; and during the 
following century the whole country as far as the Euphrates 
was gradually brought under direct control, and the pro 
vincial system waa eatabl-ahed. The province of Cilicia 
had been founded in 64 ».c.. and after various successive 
modifications, during which the western district, Cilicia 
T bach bi a, continued to be ruled by the priest- dynast* ol 
Oita, the whole *m united with Lycagxia under a consular 
legate about a.D. 137. Bitutxia Pottos, the socnc of Urn 
late rebellions, came Into the power of Rome by the will of 
its last king in 74 ».c., and the double province was placed 
under the administration of a praetorian proconsul in 
27 n.O. Galatia was constituted in 25 n.c.. and Pontus 
waa added to it in a d. 63. finally, the occupation of 
CArrADiKiA, dating from a.p. 17. oompleted the division 
of the administrative districts, for the ailth province Asia. 
in th* West, had been the earliest founded, at w* have 
noted, in 133 B.c. 

The system of Roman organiaatinn. while perpetuating the 
old tnhal divisions, broke op at length the powers of tin* 
native chieftains. Kor some Uran many old-world institu 
Hons were maintained, notably the priest-dynasts of Co- 
mum. Olba. and Veuasa ; but gradually the native oom- 
munal temple district organisation of aursety gave way, to 
be replaced by the Greek ptlitieal system, the aerda ol 
which had been planted two or three centuries before and 
had now taken root. In this system, as in the beginning, 
the city became once more the administrative centre, and 
the village* around were ita branches. 1 We cannot dwelt 

3 *>n the history of these times, but we reproduce some 
ustrations of Homan works such as are met with in plenty 
throughout the length and breadth of th« land, GreAt 
aqueducts like those of Tyana.* and those which stretch for 
miles across the CSliciar plain, are an indication of the vast 

1 On Mu« subject mm Huss-b. Tk» rr.«« uf i*. /Cumax K«<pm 
(iaadM. 190B1. pp. IK*, in U i. irxIro'l.T- to oonpire th- o-g»ni 

“wl in Ms British Marco (KMf. Mor.f* TrjU. n. 12 B.J. mol p 2|» f. 
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ic home cf development that wae instituted under the new 
wall-ordered system of govern gen;. Great citiee both in 
Syria and In Asia Minor were the product of three times. 



remain centres of admici.treticn ; while some have lost 
their importance, and are falling gradeally to min. 

The very prosperity of the country during the Roman 
occupation »ai one cause of iu danger, presenting it a* an 
alluring prize to the force* gradually • rising along it* 
frontier*. The extreme centralisation of the Byzantine 
system weakened, if it did not altogether exterminate, the 
power of local resistance and administration. So long as 
the central government remained powerful all was well, but 
the danger of the system was m a n i fe st e d by the ease with 
which the Arab jforces in 6C8 passed through the land from 
end to end, pausing only before the walls of Constantinople. 
The hokl of the Saracen power, however, was not lirm, 
and the Roman system was poaeemed of latent vitality 
which in the end was equal to the emergency, so that in a 
series of campaign. extending from 990 to OM, the Saracen* 
were driven back from point to point, until first Tarsus 1 
was recovered and then Antioch, which had for more than 
throe hundred yearn born in their poaaraaion. 

The ScJjuk Turks, who next appeared on tbc scone, were 
a more formidable foe. Having at one time been the 
servants of the Arab sultans, they had now become the 
masters, and in I0«7 they entered Asia Minor, conquering 
Cilicia and Cappadocia. Four years later the Emperor 
Romanui Ihogenra himself was their prisoner, and by 1081 
the whole centre and rest of the tableland was recognised 
as their realm. Adopting a policy of depopulation ami 
devastation, in which the whole of Phrygia was laid waste, 
the Turks rapidly ret up an almost Impassable frontier 
between themsclvr* and the Byzantine power whkh still 
held sway in the West Notwithstanding ajaamodic efforts 
of the old rulers to regain their dominion, the country gradu- 
ally relapsed into Oricntalim. and with the rise of the 
Osman I i Turks from 1289 the Empire of the West rapidly 
disintegrated Under the Seljak rule, a new aspect of 
decorative art and architecture appeared in Asia Minor, a 

* For pkotcgmpfc* erf Tare-, ae Ft. sxxvu.. aed atao IUbsst. CMm 
"! 9t. /W, Put U.. «i»h FIs. u.-v. 
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oat, most worthy o 1 special study. Some erf their monuments 
are shown in our illustrations 

With the enthrone mop t of the Seljuka the old world faded 
rapidly from view Previously w had awn old inMitutionn 
surviving under a new system ; but now a new language 
and new forma of government, with new administrative 
districts, wore imposed by the conquerors ; while the 
devastation of the earlier stages of the conquest, followed 
by the repeated incursions of nomad peoples, profoundly 
modified the racial stock of the population. With tfccac 
change* the .tory of Asia Minor lucerne, that of the 
modem Turkey -in Asia. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE HITTITE WORLD 
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Two main ami Tt»* mtwtUin or ladc-Kciefiran soap : phrairwl 
features: main w*is«b*<h: historical mural. Enema a geo 
graphical eantiw: C.ucaU eaJ 1***> TV pUlm or SrcniUc io«w i 
thi* Tigrw. Rl«m and ^A -ayria^Uw Bsb ^l cms^ and 

piiuiu. Kaie aoal Laofuac*. TV ; Kurx^w lhc d.ryrr. 

It has been noticed in the preceding chapter that while the 
central Hattie area lay toward* the east of Aaia Minor, 
Hittite imperial relation* extend the pome* of our inquiry 
to include the remoter part* of the peninsula towards the 
West, and the whole of Syria, oaat-arda to the Euphrates 
and southward* to the frontier* of Palestine. 1 We regard 
then, the Hittit* Empire aa comprising both Syria und 
Aaia Minor; while the Hittite world, the subject of thla 
chapter, lactate also the historic neighbourland* around 
thewo ares* that nay have influenced thOr dcatimts, 

Aaia Minor forms a natural land-link hrtween the con- 
tinent of Asia, of which it ia the most winterly extension, 
and south eastern Sump*, with which it communicates 
almost directly at th* narrow reo—ing. of the Bosphorus 
and the Hellnpont.* Being also a peninsula it expeae* 
some two thousand miles of coast to the seas that bound it 
on three sides, namely the Rack Sea, the Aegean and the 
Mediterranean. Towards the East It is oonnected with the 
highland* of Armenia, tho whole forming in fact the 
mountain-nuts* of Anatolia, which f nds it* culmination and 
eastern horizon in the peak and watershed* of Ararat. Syria 
also present* a cc c tk n sou* aeaboard to the Mediterranean 
communicating in that way and also by tho desert routes of 
northern Sinai with Egypt in north-east Africa The main 
connections of Syria, however, lie north-eastward, where 
it is in immediate contact with the middle Euphrates valley 
and northern Mesopotamia There is then between our two 
1 See p a, tod below, ch i. u>. * v»p lacing p. I. 
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main are** a marked contrast which extends also to tbeir 
neighbour*. Asm Minor Is mostly highland and temperate, 
belonging to a mountain sonc ; while Syria includes wide 
regions of hot plain* of. which it forme the western boundary. 
The two are moreover separated from one another by 
the mountain chain of Taurus. The Empire of the Hittite* 
at if# full extension thus occupied a remarkable position 
not only was it a hood between the culture areas of three 
continents, in contact if not m actual relation with widely 
sepii rated centre* of early civilisation ; but it oomprisrd 
within itself Rgims in which the physical characteristics 
and condition* of life greatly varied. Our field of inquiry 
is thus seen at first giant* In i*nwe»» feature# of unusual 
interest, which a further examination of detail will be found 
to acoentuate Let us consider firwt the northern area with 
ita land connection* towards the East. 

The mountainous mass of Anatolia dteosnds progreaaively 
from the watershed* of Ararat towards the West by marked 
stay.*, whereof the first comprise* tho Armenian highland*, 
the second is the plateau <»f Asia Minor itself . and the third 
i* the descent of the whole system towards the Weal until 
it falls below the level of the sea The plateau itrelf varies 
from 4000 to 3000 fret above are level, but its fall ia not 
continuous, nor should it be regarded aa a plain. It hus in 
general an upland though not a highland character, but 
owing to certain pec u liar iUc (which will be described ') it 
VWiua greatly in it* Ira turn. Jt is in it* turn enclosed by 
range* of high mountain*, of which thowr on the north ami 
•out h descend steeply in place* to the water’s edge, like great 
revetment* to the central mas* which they support The 
western mountain* are Ires bod and more broken, and then 
fall towards tho sea Is caster They place none the lew a 
considerable obstacle between the plateau and the green 
valleys of the Aegean coast.’ 

Th* range* that bound the plateau on the North are a 
P#rt <J the chain that, but for occasional break*, borders 
the Black fie* continuously from the Bo#phonw to Batura.* 
The southern boundary ia the range of Tauru*. which also 
■tretehe* out. continuing eastward. CTen beyond the Eu- 

' tt .sh.iu. 

* O. Kauoy. Jam. Key At. Hoc. I*, p. IOC. 

’ At M» bmU of Uw CVotoU So. Bom Pk. 
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phrates, where ul t i m ately it separate! the bead-waters of 
the Euphrates from thcee of the Tigris The northern and 
southern bou n da r ies o£ the plateau of Asia Minor are thus 
continuous with thcee of Armenia : but whereas in the 
latter area there range* approach within ISO miles of one 
another, being separated only by two intermediate ranges 
that lie generally parallel with them from East to West, 
they widen out upon the peninsula until they are twice that 
disUiKe apart. The area enclosed u* not only much larger 
than western Armenia, but it differ* in its essential physical 
character. For these intermediate range*, which with 
Taurus bound the two main valleys of tha Upper Euphrates, 
fail to traverse the plateau in their original westerly direc- 
tion. but turn south wwt. where they weld together in the 
broken mesa of Anti Taurus ; * and thia in iU turn merge* 
with that of Taurus. TV pinnacle of Aiomi (Erjia* 
Dagh. 13,000 feet) marks the most westerly outlier of this 
confused mountain group. 

The abrupt southerly defleotion of the Armenian ranges 
heads ofl the upper streams of the Euphrates from their 
westerly course, so that they too turn south, and. uniting, 
break through Taurus in a swift and tortuous descent 
towards the Syrian plains This great bend places a barrier 
and landmark between Eastern and Western Anatolia and 
emphasise* their distinction, notwithstanding their common 
substratum and common bounds nr* to t be North and booth 

The highlands of Armani* Minor, on the west, banks of the 
Euphrates, and the broken region of the Anti-Taurus, form 
together the eastern boundary of the central plateau ; and 
though the valley of the Tochma Su between them odors a 
ready passage to the Euphrates near Mulatto, central Asia 
Minor has in consequence tended towards an indc|wndcnt 
racial and social de»c!opmcnt Each area claim* in fact 
ita peculiar physical relations and features Those of 
Armenia have none the less been a potential factor in the 
history of the western plateau. For the valleys of Armenia 
lie east and west, and. though shut in and landlocked, they 
have throughout history given passage to araiei and 
migration* moving along that line. The geography of 
Armenia therefore interests our subject in two ways, moat 
nearly in that it was probably peopled by a kindred but 
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rival »tock, the £arrian* 1 with whom the Hittite* were in 
ooneUnt political relationship, but more profoundly booause 
ite valley* and paeees formed a lad. with the hintork *rc«« 
of the Caucasus. the Median highland*, and the Iranian 
plateau. The curiou. coafcguratioii of the Armenian water- 
sheds facilitated communication, notwithstanding the 
ruRgednrea of it* mountain*, and a few moments with the 
map will help the explanation.* 

The main or western stream of the Eu|ihrato*, the Kara 
Su, rise* near Eraeruw and flow* westward peat Kniugaii 
till it turns southward ot Zimarra. The twin source, the 
Murad Su, distinguished in nams as ths Eastern Euphrstes, 
flows from the north aide of Lake Van parallel with the 
other past Palu. and joins the main stream above Malat-ia 
In its valley, though no* upon the river iteelf, lie Mush and 
Kharput, while its basin is the most ferule tract of all 
Armenia. Both valleys provide important route-links 
between Kwt ami Wee*. Now the watershed wherein rise 
these and numerous tumor tributaries of the Euphrates, 
trends from Erratum at firwt southwards to the high peak 
of Bingen I D*gh.’ thence eastward ami northwards again 
in a broken curve, 4 before hmd ng finally south eastward* 
lietwecn Ararat and l*ke Van. tin the other side of thi* 
irregular din dr there nse nuaierous tributaries of the Ara* 
or Araxbs, which also has it* principal sources around 
Encrum.but Hows oostward ur-Ul.brt wren Envan and Mount 
Ararat, it bends southeast before turning finally toward* 
the Caspian Sea. The A raxes thus for the mwt part rises 
in the loop between the furthest source* of the Euphrates ; 
indeed the headwater* of three nrers interlace, and they 
approach one another cloudy at numerous point*. Their 
valley* connect readily by passes through the intervening 
heights, passes which though high and in winter often 
blocked with snow ore m flare* surpr .singly easy in grade 
Enenim iteelf. though at a bright of 6000 feet, lias in one 
such saddle, between the main valley* of the East and We*t. 



1 IfAUt La clow mb (act %tlfc(Z**.4. ff/ut and Mitahsi 

■ith l< iiUc.'?coal»cuTcTdeclcd .n^ tac HlUlU oo thc^Korlb, 

West, .ad S„ ul h (cf. lnda BJi. p IB) 

• A mor* JciaOwl map (sre. j* 1. 
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Another chief opening U th»t which descends upon Bavazid 1 
at the south-western foot of Ararat Others, like that 
between Mush and Bitl.s, connect with the shores of Lake 
Van * whence commurucation with Tabriz and the South- 
east it much simplified by the valley systems of the lakes 
tfirmaalve* and the tributaries of the A rates 

These valleys and passes form the great highroads between 
Hast and West Though we have no means yet of determin- 
ing choir influence on the movements of people* in early 
history, the |«rt t hey pi syrd in later times is wel I established 
By these doorways came the swarms of Sctjuks, Mongol* and 
Turks from Asia to the West ; and the Osmanli Sultana 
marched eastward to the conquest of Persia Timur in 
particular realised and utilised their full strategic value. By 
choosing his moment this truly great albeit remorw-leaa 
soldier was uniquely successful in leading his lorce* by routes 
which lie north and south across the natural lines. One 
•uch lead, directly from Kraeram to Jliwh, crossing the many 
atreiim- of the Araxos and the Euphrates high up ncai their 
an hit** in the Hinpwul Dagh But that which Timur 
occo-npMied no other conqueror sreni* to have attempted. 
The long famou* rxperienee of the Ten Thoaaand. when 
forcing their way in retreat from (Junaxa by the main route 
northwards towards the Black .Sea coaat. vividly illustrates 
the dangers and ditScdlw. of conducting troops in this 
tcamm-i— direction.* By eontraal the descent from 
Encrem to Rnvan hy tho basin of the Araxes is relatively 
oa*y ; and from the «amc centre another much-used road 
follows the southern slope, of the main watershed * which it 
orouiw above Boyaxid. whence it continue* in aimilar fashion 
•long the eastern slopes towanL* Tahrit 

This watershed between the eastern and western rivet 
systems, though traversed in this way by well marked passes. 
“ neverthaleas by iU very height and continuity s natural 
landmark and for the meet part has formed a historic frontier. 
Undor Alexander the Great it was indeed temporarily effaced 
for administrative purpose*, for the boundaries of Armenia 
•ore advanced eastward towards the mouth of tho Araxea. 

' Mtti It. 

• j sTfcS wss?-*- *** 
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Yet, in modern time*, the range* north of Ararat were for 
long the natural boundary between Armenia and Russian 
Caucaaia ; while tboae to the South Still mark the frontier 
of Persia, jurt as in the earliest scheme of organisation viaiblo 
to history they separated the XIITth Persian satrapy of 
Armenia from its eastern neighbour. In Hutite times, so 
far as can be discerned, this watershed formed the extreme 
eastern horizon to the political relations and military ad- 
ventures of the Hattie kings ; but the open doorway* 
through it should ever be borne in mind. 

The interest of Erzerum as a centre of coinmurucatiou. is 
not oonhned to 1U links between East and Weat ; other 
routes radiate from it towards the Caucasus and to the Black 
Sea ports. This is the result of its singular geographical 
situation ; for just to the north in the Dunlu Dagh there U 
to be found the culmination of the mountain and river 
systems of the region. These not coly do the furthest 
sources of the Euphrates aad the Araare almost inert, being 
not more than two mile* apart, but the same ridge divide* 
thcar from the dreams that flow northward to join ths Boas 
H ere part. then, watars that flow severally to jefn the Black 
Soa, the Caspian, and the Persian Culf ; and here meet the 
two ridges that divide these from one another, namely the 
mam watershed of Ararat that we have considered, and that 
which, though irregular, Ik* generally parallel to Or* coast 
of the lllack Sea The northern .lopes of the latter are 
drained by ths headwater* of the LvOt* and the Boas. 
which it ae pa rates from the main .twain of the Western 
Euphrates. Proceeding north-east it spproschea nearer to 
the coast, so that the riven flowing to the Black Sea are short 
and fierce, while those that flow cast to the Caspian, united 
as the Arm* and the Kur, are much longer and pursue a 
gentler coune. 

The last named river, the Kur. is the mam source of 
fartility in Asiatic Caucaaia. To the North it* hs.in is 
bounded by tbo range of the Caucasus mountains, which 
stretches from sea to sea. unbroken save for one pare. Prom 
the beginning this barrier Lae thwarted migrations and 
collected the drift of peoples, so that under its shelter there 
are now to be found bewildering differences of race and 
language, paralleled only in district* similarly placed in the 
Himalayas. Our special interest in tha area aod its connect 
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tioM lies in the tact. Mill to be examined, that both the 
Hittite and M.tannmn larguagea contained Caucasian ele- 
ments or affiiutirv. We cannot test a a yet the birtorical 
value of these connection!. Hittite political relation* did 
not visibly extend thua far. unUaa indeed it be found to our 
surprise that modern names like Tabriz and Erivan are to 
be derived ultimately from Hittite *xiroe* like Tehurzia and 
Ariwanna. 1 The earliest histories! reference to Colchis, in 
the story of the Argonaut*.* which might otherwise have 
ahed a welcome contemporary light upon the area, gives only 
a brief glimpse of the coast Unde from the sea, and suggests 
only primitive conditions of society with a background of 
savagery, a picture whkh both Xenophon and Strabo tend 
to confirm at any rate a a regards the neigMxmring parts of 
Armenia and Pontm m later time*.' .Stall, research has 
much to tell us yet shout Caucasian archaeology as about 
the Hittite languages and peoples ; so that though the 
connection is not explained, the door remains open. The 
communications by way of K riorum are natural route*, 
and they connect with the heart of Caucasia by way of 
Erivan and Kars and Ardahan. ts also with the Black Kca 
porta of Batum and Trebixond * At the same time Krurum ‘ 
is linked directly with the llittite plateau by tho valley* of 
the Euphrates and the Halve ; no that the possibility of 
ciHifnct awl early relationship remain* unqueationablc. 

l^toking next beyond the Hittite hoosoo to the South-east 
wo find tho mountain system that luw array from Ararat in 
that direction resolving itself into two main ranges, which 
sod cue tho Median hghlaods. The one skirts the southern 
ooast of the Caspian .*• (but not so cMf as to prevent 
trr* passage by the More) and. bending eastwards, forma n 
ohnin that Is linked in turn with the Himalayas, so separating 

• Cf. J.S.A.. *• IMS. a » : th«e c«-» n*lud soma* the eastern 
MUM of Halil, I X *» 1 ob*. IL IS. ». M. 

1 Cf. Homer. '*/»-»*. m W ; rte-Ur. />*- 1*. 

• Cf. Xsaophon. 4«M~. i*. i i *.14. 

• Th. Impcruo.* of tb-w bars -«» CieWmtsd dunn* the Ruslan 
sd*tccs in th. wwrlw *u*es cf the Crrei War. Ste Tk, T.mu map* ol 
Jso. 21. r.b. 32. Mid All'll 9). IK* 

• Th. mua. of Ere^im is modem sad cermpt : in ckwiml baa the 
dte wasoalM Caraaa, which umdalm Usnoa cf the Hittite geographies) 
oUnt Tbs mouctaU of llaraa* »»s d*tfM and in*cked in Irratie. 
(of IndaBJI .p. tsy 
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India and it* Aryan people* from the rest of Asia. The 
other system is more broken, but It may be regarded from 
our standpoint as a contin u at i on of the eastern Tauiun 
This, turnina south eastwards below Lake Van. in one great 
sweep bounds the whole o? the Iranian plateau, separating 
Media and Persia from the lower basin of the Tigris and the 
Persian Gulf. 

In the foothills of this latter system two d-stricta interest 
us particularly. The one lay opposite the mouth of the 
Tigris, having contact both with tbe plateau and the plain, 
and watered chiefly by the Karkhah River. This was Klaui. 
one of the world's earliest organised aooietieu, which 
dominated Western Ana while Babylonia. Assyria, and 
Persia, ita later conquerors, were still in infancy. The 
agglutinative nature of ita language, certain dements in its 
system of government and in ita religion, the wide diffusion 
of ita early ceramic ■* re*. 1 and the traditional extension of 
ita conquests to the Mediterranean coast, are matters nug 
go-ting contact with the Until* world The royal read 
which, under the Persian Empire, linked Susa with the 
Aegean coast, along a route already well defined in Anatolia 

2 Hit tits monuments, indicates a lice of communication 
ut hail been long established 

Further up the Tigris valley, but centred, an wo have Mid, 
in the same foothills, was the second of three two dietricts. 
Assyria, which, with far-famed Nineveh for ita capital, 
enter* into the Hittitr horizon toward* the close of the 
Hattie dynasty. It* neighbour* on the eastern plateau 
were the Mauds or Hordn cf Media. 1 North of it. upon 
the river, was Alahe. a Usman dependency ; » whilo the 
upper basin of the Tigris, bet wren the (rebel Tor (Mawus 
Mows) ami eastern Taurua, was apparently wholly m pus- 
sosrion of the Carrions, whose eeat must probably bo rough* 
in Armenia itself, possibly in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Van.* Tho Mesopotamian plain was peopled by a different 



* TrotanMc daarly at SAj»-C*»ji In N. » 7 »>a •— jv *77. 

‘ Th« name Mania. Lire the Vf-ka. ocrar* In reocida ol NammSiti 
of Akkad, a. a Wo IKS. p **•; and P. GiW. <Vun». 

Ana. Hist, U. p. 1C. 

• Aim In— r. In Arnar-x. Urts. U- Toflren. SOm on AasyrM* and 

334. 

4 Pltfasacr Saw would read Msrri fee gani or Horrl and identify the 
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stock, bat ruled by Milennial! prince? whose linguistic 
-ffini tim were Aryan 1 Their dominion ranged almost from 
tbo Tigris at Nineveh as far as the Euphrates at Carckicmish, 
and at tiraen passed beyond those boundaries Their 
capital VV'asaukkani ! is to be sought in tbo head- a tori of 
tbs Ynghyagh* Su. a tributary of Uie Khabur. a river of 
variahlo size the course of which lie. southward through the 
plain. 

The lower baaui of the Euphrates and the Tigris, the 
historic and favoured alluvial area of Babylonia, was in 
Hit ita times known as Kanluibaah, and Babylon »m its 
lies known centre. Hero was oaa of the oarlieat home* of 
oivi iaatinn, which directly influenced Hattie culture lnng 
hef. re Babylon had become in ita turn the accepted leader 
of Is numerous prosperous cit*a. ita kings, ruling from 
Akl ad, hull claimed victory and dominion over the land of 
y ai ti ; 1 and certain coh>nn*« of Semitic mm-hanU in eastern 
Ask Minoi may date their estaMislunml nearly from that 
period. 1 That contact between the two areas was early 
esU Wished is relUvUd in the fact that the oldest record. of 
y« ti ami of Akkad each tell of inrun* ions into the territory 
of t » other. The Crest River, which Bowed past V. slat is 
and Carchrmiafc and Babylon, was itacH a bond between the 
twe distant temterira. though roads connecting them were 
few in number. 

I o two n the rich lands of the Euphrates and the equally 
pro parous seaboard of Syria, lhare stretches out a triangle 
nf r Mart the northern apex of ahirh is at Aleppo To the 
Sou it it niriU away into the Arabian peninaala. from which 

ibrr Umunh Ai^yMriC in IU Uw. Ifce Mwioocal *od rtti*U*l 

hn<* jrwtnH fo iL* bttf«wy *1 VI.w^Uimi *%<i tl*r •um*ii*tir>Q sr N < 

Will « Msijihllrd. aad murk 4et*.l tUl M ». twnluar,! will I. .. planted. 

• Tbc MiuonUn h w«p . aaw oaM Sehame. |mMM Ksrasrtaa 
In A turani Niccrb WixWd from Arsahba (Ksihul) «.n tlicra.1 o ( 

ths . lgris to Aleppo In Ksckak it «« .upwoHcd by Aacyro BahylooUn 
nbm t 1000 a.c. In A-ur and k« tyuk iNA of Ksuviyeh) AssjtI.b 
Um “ it« pUrr in Ibe afeuf .Vi**! u! AUud -.t.HS 
i Wsahak a /-*«//.*'.. p if. 
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1 to *00 IX. (Hrctay . Sy«. riu II. n. No. I). Ct. i-tier she, 
° au ««. Trvu, rOfeOw Ctpprtoc.<. w. 
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it jut* oat into the ferule area like a -edge. Arabia. the 
southern boundary to the Hittite horizon, should not be 
regarded, however, in the Mime light as Babylonia or 
Assyria, but a. a great subcontinent, the home of a distinct 
race, the Semites, and in area a: least as large as India or 
Wen ter n Europe. From it, in intermittent streams. Semitic 
people's have pushed up cast and went attracted by the 
ferule areas of the Euphrates basin and the Mediterranean 
coast, wherein their forerunner, .ere already settled. They 
peopled Babylonia and Assyria, l'aleetiae and Central Syria , 
while in Mesopotamia they <«.rr|.l.t«vt the circuit of their 
wanderings, and ultimately their tone cf settlement . Direct 
contact between Babylonia and Syria was probably not 
practicable in early time*, though to-day the journey is 
occasionally accomplahed. Ihe natural line* of commumca- 
twn lay by *ay of the KuphiaUa. whereon in consequence 
Carchemwh and other points of crowing early developed 
wealth and power. Tbr shortest route lenw the Syrian 
Desert) however, is that which crossing the Euphrates much 
lower leads to Damascus by way of Tadinor (Palmyra); but 
this, in common with all the track, which trireme that hare 
aud luhiwpfcahlo region, not only »ufler« from a dcfretlvc 
supply of water but is and always has Iwen sa|used nlmi to 
danger, of raid and beigandage It ia significant that it 
has been found nerewiary to abandon wvrral modern 
attcni[>t* to establish a more direct southerly route for motor- 
car service from Ihtmasru* or Jerusslem to Baghdad. 

‘nil* it i» to be noted that Syria, whose seaboard and 
Inland plains afforded it direct communication with It* 
southern neighbours Palestine and Egypt, had no immediate 
oontact with the great organised societies of Babylon and 
Nineveh. Its communications with throe lay through the 
northern districts of Mesopotamia, from which it was separ- 
ated by the broad Euphrates 
It remains to consider briefly the relation of Syria as a 
part of the Hittite F.mprr to the centre of Rattle organisa- 
tion which lay north of it on the plateau of Asia Minor. 
From our rapid survey of the Hittite world, wo have seen 
that the communications of flatti with its eastern neighbour*, 
while not free from obstacle*, were relatively numerous and 
easy. It wm far otherwise in the South, where the range of 
Taurus separated the y attic kingdom from lU Syrian de- 
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pendency and the lands which bordered it. The distinction 
between these two regions a one of broadly- marked physical 
configuration. Oa the one hsnd. as »c have already seen, 
Hatti and the tableland of Asia Minor belong fundamentally 
to tho nuaan/ which embraces Armenia and ia continuous 
beyond Ararat with the Iranian Plateau. Throughout the 
whole length of this mountain rone, the links of communica- 
tion by connected valleys and otcr common watersheds are 
practically continuous from end to end. Its mountain 
chains also lie mostly In the same direction : in particular 
Taurus with its prolongation* forms a connected boundary 
to the Anatolian and Iranian highland-, which it holds up 
ami separate* from the lowland* of Northern Syria. Meso- 
potamia. and the Tigrw On the other hand. Syria, not- 
withstanding the physical union of Amakcr and so of its 
coasts! ranges with Tauru*. belongs primarily to the plains 
Mo that the Empire of the Hittitr* resolves ltwlf into two 
great portions each with ita own physical. racial and his 
tork-a! ouoriatiou*. The communications between these 
areas have aooortlingly a peculiar value 

Retween Ualti ami North Syria communication could only 
be maintained by one of the passes of Taurus, the imml 
direct of which lead bv Maraah. and those we shall examine 
in some detail.' Mu Bios now to say that though the pun*** 
that descend to (ilkia are the — twit and were chosen by 
Cyrus the Younger and Alexander for their great expedi 
tioos, yet the ndga »f AmaXUS -till bam the way to 
Northern Syria. From tho-e ami other strategic con- 
siderations it would apprar probable that tho passe, 
which converge upon Maraah were of first importance in 
the Hattie organisation ; and the preserver of numerous 
Hittite monuments along three route* seems to confirm the 
supposition . 1 Further east the P TC — tn g of tho Euphrates 
at Sarasat. and the road sometimes supposed to have boon 
organised by the Persians for their po-tal service, indicate 
a noesible means of direct contact with Mesopotamia. The 
rift of the Euphrates itself does not give good access, for 
the bed of the river where it breaks through Taurus lire deep 
in a ravine. The natural line of approach to Mesopotamia 
by the valley of the Tochma Mu to Malaria, and t heave 
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south-east to Diarbckr and beyond The practicable open- 
ings through Taurus from South to North are then limited 
to two or three , anil this meagre list of main communica- 
tion* through more than 250 miles of frontier euiphasitea the 
separation of the plains of the Euphrates and Syria from 
the mountain-rimmed plateau of Asia Minor. 

To these considerations lased cn the gecgrapLy of the two 
areas, others, both ethnological and historical, may be added. 
Mountaineers mar in time adapt themselves to the easier 
but enertating life uf plains ; but to these who have been 
nurtured for generations to resist only degrees of auushine 
the melting of snows spell* death Thus was the plateau of 
Asia Minor denied to the Semitic monarchic, of the plains, 
as indeed to Egypt, though the Hiltite established himself 
in Northern Syria and pasted further south and east. Other 
lessons of history bear out this result The Babylonians 
and Assyrians in antiquity, like the Arab* in more modern 
times, all failed to hold their hard won footing upon the 
plateau of Aaia Minor. 

In further dhmfra'ior. of oar conclusions, il. is noticeable 
that the population of Anatolia to-day. notwithstanding it* 
heterogeneous character (Turks ami Greek*. Armenians, 
CirvaMMiis and Kurds), reflect* primarily its highland rela- 
tions. It is also curious ami perhaps significant that those 
who between the ll.ttrtc* ai>l the Turks have rulid the 
country for any length of tune, Phrygian., Persians, Mace- 
donia ns and Romans haer all l«een of lndo-Fum|>ram stttik. 
So that, though we know nothing of the (lattic race or races, 
and though official Uittite freely employed the Semitic 
language and .yllabary for diplomatic and foreign corre- 
spondener. we are disposed on there general grounds to 
presuppose an Aryan or Indo Kuropcwo origin for thuir race 
and rulers In this connection an analysis of the Hit tits 
documents shows, in faet, that apart from the Semitic and 
other foreign texts, two * nstire ’ language* were employed, 
namely the official Hittitc and the proto-Hittite, though 
us yet only the former of there can be translated reliably. 
This, tho language of Hatti. and of its two principal allies 
Anawa and Kinuwadna. forms all sorts of words by suffixes, 
and its grammatical forms are found to a large proport-on 
uasd in the same sense in Indo-European languages So 
that, though language is not an exclusive test of race, it is 
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safe to premise at any rat* a common even though remote 
Indo-European parentage as between that branch of Hittite 
and (»y) Old Latin. Proto-TIaUic didci on the other hand 
are prefixing, and analogy- » to bo might rather in the Cau- 
casian gmup. F.ren in Mesopotamia, the Mitannian ruler' '• 
language was to some oxtent Aryan, with Sanscrit affinition, 
diflertag again from the common language of this area at the 
time, which a ho has Caucasian elements. The suggestion 
of language then, for what it Is worth, would erem toTndicat* 
an original movement or aerie* of movements from or affect- 
ing tho CaucasiAn area, which at tho Mine time poopled 
Armenia, northern Mesopotamia, and Elam, and won for tho 
tfattians and other Hittite tribn a feeding on the eastern 
mountains and plateau of Asia Minor Here, in contact 
with other peoples and societies some of which may have 
pastu-d in remoter antiquity from Earope, the kings of Hatti 
gradually obtained the dominant position in which history 
discloses them . while MiUnman overlords from Ihu Iranian 
plateau esub lulled their aaceadanev in Mesopotamia. Our 
preliminary' glance at the physical g*«grajhy of Wretrrn 
Asia baa found no obitaclc to such a theory, which is. how- 
ever, only circumstantial, and liable to bo modified by fresh 
material diicuvwvw or even by re interpretation of the 
nvidcnccs as they now appear. 

Though we have examined to some extent the posalblc 
eonnectiuiu between yatti and iu historic neighbour* in 
the East »- are reminded by the eoncliuiona to which we 
have been drawn, that we have not yet inquired how far its 
western communication* also may have influenced its 
ilestioios. The problem is. however, relatively simple ; for 
on that side two way* of contact were available, land und 
and three are readily defined. Tbe Hellespont and the 
Bosphorus have throughout all Malory served to lluk rather 
than divide tho adjacent areas of Asia and Europe. The 
valleys of tho Sakana (S*KO»nrra) on tho one side and of 
the Maritas (llrsars) on the other form a continuous 
channel of communication between the plateau and tbe 
Danube basin ; and this is supplemented bv the valleys of 
tho bimay Chat (MactsTrs) and the Bskir Chmi (Carers), on 
»ho one aide, and those of the Struma and Vardar (Stkymoic 
“TO) on the other, coupled with the abort sea passage 
°ctwsan the opposite short*. Contact with the Balkan area 
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was then physically continuous and relatively easy. The 
Tread alone remained somewhat isolated, and the position 
of Troy emphasised its importance as the watch-tower of 
the Hellespont The pages of history provide full illustra 
lion of the strategic importance aid reality of these path- 
ways between the two continent*, a* may be seen in the early 
immigrations of Phrygians and Galatians from Europe, and 
the passage of successive organised force* in one direction or 
the other, from the time alien Xrrie* first showed also the 
possibility of invading Europe from Asia, down through the 
ages to the Crusade*. 

There remain to lie considered the communications of the 
Hiwita world by sea. Of these the Black Sea connected the 



northern Hittite porta, cf which Snort ' was one and 
TRAMttcs 1 possibly another, with the Scythian coasts of 
southern Knasia. But vafanng was in its infancy, and the 
Black Soa U peculiarly liable to storms The voyage of the 
Argonauts, along the coast as far as Colchia. though falling 
possibly within our period, was regarded aa an adventure of 
heroic magnitude » Nor M there anything to suggest thst 
the contemporary inhabitants of southern Russia were 
sufficiently organised to bars created the wide waters In 
force or even in commercial rmterprise.* The Aegean was 
quite different In summer Uoo the w rather is usually 
good, and though fresh lumas Uow.li is quite possible for 
a small nailing boat to croas freely from ooast to coast. 4 
The routes are dotted with numerous islands that give 
shelter against storms, and both shore* abound m creek* for 
anchorage. On tb*> Hittite sale the valleys of the Hwutir* 
and Maianiikk provided ready means of communication 
with the tableland Bat Use Haitians themselves wore an 
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inland and not a seafaring prop)'* and until the Mycenaean 
age there Is no trace of intercommunication 1 

It might be expected that the island civilisation of Crete, 
which la traced bock at Knoaso* and elsewhere* to an antiquity 
far older than the earliest records of Hath, would have pro- 
foundly aflected the culture of the opposite mainland. Such 
was apparently not the case ; Crete developed in isolation, 
notwithstanding intermittent trade relations with Egypt and 
elsewhere. The mainland of Urteee shows relatively little 
direct impress of Cretan influence*, while the coastal areas 
of Asia Minor, though not adequately explored, are equally 
devoid of evidence of contact. On tho contrary much 
exploration# aa have been made lead to the conclusion that 
‘ the Ionian coast was long dominated by an inland con- 
tinental power, that of Cappadocian ystti. who imposed 
their own distinct civilisation and admitted the Aegean 
culture only aa a faint influence ascending along the trade 
routed.' * Classical tradition reflect* indeed intimate roia 
lions between Cana and 0«*.» but theae would appear to 
refer to event* subsequent to the fall of yatti : while auolt 
legends at teem to relate to the coastal areas of Asia Minor 
previous to that spoch maintan the dominance of the yattic 
influence » The resemblance* of religious cult- and del tics 
such aa that of Khea to Cybete. point indeed to a very old 
cultural and presumably ethnical relation, dating back 
possibly beyond the origin* of yattic rule : lot it was again 
the interior rather than Crete or Greree that -reins to have 
more profoundly influenced religious tendencies upon the 
coasts • The Uoddses of the Phrygian mountains became 
at Smyrna tl»e Sipvknc Mother, and at Ephesus Artemis ol 
the Many Breasts waa wor»hlpj«cd with rites more oriental 
than Greek ' This conclusion i* ••..rue out by sue h detailed 
evidence a- is available Certain ivory atatuette* found in 

• A Hillilv h-iU «». found ia view vat Mai near the Iaoa (late of Vfvoraa*. 
»h* sculpture* sad de**r. of which are rvtwnHcent of Phrygian-IUlUt* 
ast. 8 m p. U, ». s. 

■ U scare 1 . . /mm a «f rU &«f. pp IOI-* Of. Frankfort. S-rop.. 

Anllrof. la*.. IW7. 

* a. Hnudotu* I. 171 . 3wwbo. n». u. IT. 

4 Tradition- of th- Snlrmi in Lveta reeoi to enbcdv tbe MfioiU of 
MunU in tb* : while th. Atjwdse of Lvma. who preceded tb« 
Hwaotadae aa rulers of Hat are*. wvre appareall.v vawah of thr Malik 
Sn abov*. eta i. ,. li; A* hot-, c*. di. (t). i» 17*. 
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the foundations of the tempo of Artera.* point &Uo to a 
direct influence from the religious cults symbolised by the 
sculptures of the Hattie capital. 1 Such pottery fragment* 
and other small objects as have boon found indubitably in 
Hittite strata, though too few to use as coccluaivc argument . 
tend also to illustrate the independent development of 
culture on the peninsula. 

The full signiBcance of this conclusion becomes all the 
more apparent in considering the third possible source of 
contact, that across the eastern Mediterranean with Egypt, 
The Egyptians under the Pharaohs of the Empire (which 
was contemporary in round terms with that of Hotti) were 
indeed given to seafaring. But their boats were designed 
from those familiar upon the Nile, and were not well suited 
for the high sea. Expeditions down the Real Sea and 
coasting trade with neighbouring porta of Syria, though 
long initiated, remained apparently ths limit to their usual 
undertakings * It waa left to the KeJtiaa traders to carry 
on commercial intercourse that brought to Egypt the ware 
of (Veto and Mycenae,* and left no donbt an impress around 
the Levantine coasts at numerous places still unexplored 
The Egyptian »ea contact ended these , and not withstand 
mg one or two recorded cases of direct communication,* the 
northern coast* and islands of the Mediterranean were un- 
known to the Egyptians, (indistinguishable across the fur 
mists of the sea which had no aUractkna to them.* 

The coming of ths Achaean* and the Sea Rovers in the 
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fourteenth century l.c. introduced an element of warlike 
adventure into the maritime relations of the eastern Medi- 
terranean. The traditional voyages of pre-Greek lie rocs 
around the coasts of Egypt and Syria have too long been 
rolegated to the realm of myth ; and difficulties in the inter- 
pretation of certain passage? in the Hittite documents do 
not invalidate these record* The main line* of the Achaean 
penetration can indeed be followed and to far a* they can 
be tested they iceni good In any care. when we approach 
the end of the flattie regime »r reach (Inner ground. 
Egyptian record* 'show that by 1244 u.C. Achaean bands 
hurt traversed the Mediterranean an«l raided the shore* of 
Egypt, 1 and this diatant expedition aeronU with the fact 
tliiit in the Hittite archives the Achaean, are traced about 
thi» time to Cyprus.* Associated with the Achaean* in that 
raid, among** others, were the Luim. about who* identity 
in name with the Lyciana there is little doubt. Achaean, 
ami Lye ian. appear again before Troy, but this time on 
opposing sides . and it i* of pocaliar interest to find them. 
In the persons of Diomede and Glam u*. recalling with 
ploa-ure ami re* pec t their parental coiuradrehip.* In this 
matter the Egyptian. Hittite. and Homeric record* are 
accordant, enhancing the historicity of the narrative, which 
beci'ice* imbued at the same Urn* with hnmsn interest and 
a fresh importance. The interrelation of there l*nd* is * 
factor that may help to elucidate the detail, of the move- 
ment* now taking place Tradition affirms, for instance, u 
olose affinity between the Phrygian* and the Carians ; * and 
it is lotiteahle that at the time when the former were work- 
ing their way up the Sangarii*. the Achaean- under Attari- 
■iyas were striving to enlarge their foothold in Carla. A 
oonwrted esfaear-Uke movement from there two bore* would 
be o* Iculated to lop off Lvdia and the Trosd from their 
Qatt-c allegiance . * and this was indeed the issue How- 
ever that may he. these inroads, whether by land or sea. 

* lr U.. rep. o I MenwptsS hwM. X Jt. lit p %?» 
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are evidence of an increasing torrent of migration from 
Europe . This arrived too late and was too impetuous to 
undermine the foundations of Hittite culture ; but it* 
impact shook the throne, and called for all the resources 
of the Hattie king to stave ofl the menace. On that side 
of Asia Minor, there was no natural rampart like that 
of Taurus behind which to entrench h im s elf ; and the 
centuries of organisation that had hitherto protected Hatti 
against the East were now of no avail. The iJardaruan 
element on the other hand waa for a time visibly In league 
with the ||attic kings 1 It would seem that the fall 
of Troy, an incident in the drama of these times, opened 
the flood-gate* of Europe to a migration that submerged 
the Hattie Dynasty and largely repropled the peninsula. 1 
The wave swept onwards into Syria where it broke finally 
against the bulwarks of Egypt. Hie lesson on these 
times is this : of all the connections of the Hittite world 
by land ami sea. those with Europe were the most 
important factor in the fall of Qatti. Waa it a caao of 
history repeating itself I H.d the Hittito ancestry’ been 
derived from the same source, coining by the same way 1 
The European albnitiea of language and institutions am! 
the open nature of the route are alike accordant with such 
a possibility. 

• There is eku the •soertioe of a Uartstfaa Ull ss mm upon Ihr 
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ImpurUacc <>( I hr pfcyafcal fcUilr. TV IIilI'Him. iu |»4iUc*l 
taflnant*. "Hi* (Snuit ci Uonuiia: tndcam ihf HlUita rnonu- 
’•K'dU. The CoMlUwk atmt ly winded: excrpUor of PoiTOI. 
Nilinl Dt«IMom of I he iWu : FcMure. oTlVfuur t U* K>kmhi» i 
alio cenirJ plat* 

From the foregoing general »u my of the historic urea* that 
bordered on the Hitlite Empire, we ooroe now to consider 
more nearly that central region of the Anatolian Plateau 
which cmaprWd the domain of Ijatti and ita kindred neigh - 
hoai-x. In a prrvtona work 1 twenty year* ago »r had to 
reccgnaitr that thin are* waa practically undefined, ami 
uuked numerous problem* »Ull remain unsolved ; but the 
earlier indication*, derived trom the dta p ori ll cn of the monu- 
ment* and the physical feature* of the country, may now 
bo helpfully reconsidered in the light of the newly deciphered 
political documonta. It la true that the new aourcea do not 
yet eiwhlo ua to delimit the territory of Uatti. nor to define 
the mutual boundane* of the state* compr-ning the inner 
group Though the Uattk king* kept an ordered record of 
iicorwivo treat in*, defining b-Hindariea with and between 
the states, both tho^ of the IlitUte group and those on- 
roll’d at various epoch* within the Empire, the identity of 
ntunarou- plaoe-namca mentioned ia not yet agreed ; and 
only when thee* record* have hewn finally interpreted, will 
H be possible to trace the coarse of political developments 
1" detail. The outline of tho picture is however dearer 
Already it may he *een that boundaries varied not infre- 
quently according to the political ascendancy of ono princi- 
P^ity or another. Moreover, some namcj (like T uwamv wa. 
API tAiu, tfuRsCNASSA, Y amu wad dab and g ALA s) can 
he recognised.* and form landmark* ; ao that wo are able to 

! £*• Aaad * Me Hmu,, ( ISM), p I. 
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visualise, in a gtceral way, a limit to the expansion of 
and a boundary to the Hittite group of states. 

In addition to town-names, mountains and river* are 
freely mentioned in the definition of boundaries' by the 
Hittite archivists. and were often sanctified * The physical 
features, then, must play a leading part in our considers 
tions : and »e propose accordingly in this chapter to 
examine thc*o of the plateau, and to note their influence on 
the course of history They are the permanent factors lit 
our problem , and such an examination is essential to n 
proper undcr-tanding of the condition* that must have 
affected from the beginning the politics! organisation of the 
land. It will help us to realise tho relation, physical and 
political, of (Jatti. the dominant partner, to tho nflier 
Hittite Mate- . and to dktmguiah thia group as a whole 
from those outlying areas which were at various tiroes linked 
together within the Hittite Empire. 

Happily the starting point for our inquiry is not in doubt . 
it is tho position of the capital, tho City of ^atti itoolf. which 
though ita name has disappeared from ths map. remained 
for nearly a thousand years tho heart and political centre of 

Ih* indicaUnsw ,n Dm enntasta. (&) It Ik* (•oup.i* o« th. n..i~ This* 
TVWAXV M appoaraen Us frontier of 1***1 b.r with l/its, pro 
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the Hittite world. 1 It is placed, as w© hare seen, in the 
north «aet of the plateau, at the bead of one of the small 
streams that feed the Delije Irmak (the Caitadox), Itself 
one of the tributaries of the Halts. and thus well within the 
great loop of the latter In this position it was almost on 
the watershed of the plateau on that side, where the hasin 
of the Halts is divided from the riven* of the Pontic area. 
It is. in fact, only some twelve miles from the divide between 
the source" of the Scvlas (Chckerek Irmak) and those of 
Hit ('api'auox . and the former river is a tributary of the 
Iris, which belongs more strictly U> the coastal system. 

I .cm iking around upon the map* it is notioeablo that 
though the distance as the crow files from Boghar.-Keui to 
the coast of the Black S«a at Sanuun is only ISA mile*, it 
is 225 miles to the Euphrates at Malatia or to the nearest 
point of the Mediterranean near Tarsus, while it is 400 mile* 
to the Aegean Sea near Smyrna, and about tho same distance 
to Damascus. The IJ.Uk capital oecupkd thru at find 
glanen a -insular po.it. on, *olaUd in a comer of llw. plateau 
over which it rule,! .ml detached in that way from tho more 
distant parts of the Empire The explanation of thi* 
apparent incongruity will be ooe of ths problems of our 
inauiry.’ 

Looking no* at the phystcl feature* wn note firstly that 
the count.' of lie* Hal vc which bounds the immediate 
vicinity of the capital on three sidca. would sewn to form a 
natural landmark a. between ths original tribe of ^atti and 
ita kindred neigh hours ; and we will presently examine the 
political history' of the river vallov from (hat point of view, 
inirther afidd. the most conspicuous feature of tho plateau 
is tho encircling cham of mountains, which to the North- 
east is somewhat discontinsou*. but on the other sides forms 
an unbroken horuoc to the 0atl« landscape. The same 
circuit of mountains will be found also to circumscribe the 
positions of all but two of ths known Hittite monuments 
on the peninsula. For both these reasons this feature also 
merits evidently detailed consideration. 

Wo commence then with the Halts (Kiui Irmak), the 

1 to lhUi«* timr.. a. «. b»r. —u. o»0*i B . rxrrt ** , In ".Hr Creek 
P i : “ d “° w «*• Ownll« f |. See alao 

' To p . j. . a Mow pp W T1 
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meet potential single feature of the plateau. This splendid 
river is about 000 miles in length. Its numerous sources are 
found on and around the slopes of the Kinl Dagh (000" fret), 
in the northern watershed of the Euphrates. near the great 
bend of that river towards the South. From its starting-point 
the H*LM falls rapidly, flowing westward mostly through 
narrow gorges, until at Zara, the first town of any importance 
in its truck, it has found the level of 4500 feet. In its 
southern watershed, hereabouts, rise the heights of the ]>eli 
Dagh (OtlOO feel) mul the Ciurliuk Iktgh (s.Vsi fret) ; ' while 
to the north the peaks .»f Khimt act ll.Uh Hugh, thougli 
not ill ta ini rig the same heights, arr eon. pie iumis features of 
the ridge that enclose* the valley on that side. The saddles 
between the pairs of mountains, though themselves not lea* 
than WXW feet above sea level |«nv»dr a |>a**agr for a 
secondary north-MMitb track which traverses the valley at 
Zara. From here the fall of thr river is lew pronounced, 
and it- course tm.U a little to the South. It is still hemmed 
in on either hand until, pauuu; by Kenns. it reaehea Siva- 
(SmA«Tr.i a), now the heailipiarterw of the province At this 
|H>int, which is alioul I miles front the river'- source, the 
water level is *»HW fret above the wn. The northern ridge 
now breaks; but the chain of nn*mt«m« to the South is 
marked by tho Tedger Dagh. 1 which r.*c» to Mut) feet. and 
culminates in the important tl»«i*li not very pioniinrnt 
heights of Tonus Dagli ’ IMwren iIms. two there occurs 
a convenient o|irning thmigh which a main mite of great 
antiquity connret- with Mal.itia. and so doubtless provided 
one of the strategic comniuniostions hatwrcn Haiti mas and 
the South east The river valley itarlf. above Sivas. linked 
the capital with the E-vt. so that the site of Niva*, by what- 
ever name it was known, 1 unisl have been an iin|Miilanl 
centre under the IJ«lt" rulers 

Tonus is net only interesting as the watershed of the 
throe major river system*.’ hut it forms from our standpoint 
the westerly limit of the Armenian mountain area On the 
opposite side of the HaI.ys rises the Ak-I>agh (9000 feet), and 

• TV |irorrel 4 IV— 11.U.M M ...» and. nap. 

a'p^U. by 1 be .unreal 3. 

• a. Toxosa. poaQblr l be fusou of fV4nw« (iUnssy. H II., n. 1741- 

• a. Bnimu * !Wo» P . 43. 
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between the two the rivet new enters the central plateau. 
Though still enclosed, its valley here broadens somewhat : 
aorai of pioe-foceut ate Been not infrequently upon ita slopes , 
and arable soil which in the upper reaches occurred only in 
pale hr*. ia now more widespread . and rewards the plough 
with generous acres ol corclanc. Around Sivas, in particular, 
the confluence of several streams with the main river forms 
* small and fertile plain. Below Sivas, however, the bed 
of the river gradually falls some j<*) lcet below tbo general 
level uf the surrounding country and so continues through- 
out its course. For the most part, ita banks are steep and 
rocky, so thst no more important towns are found upon the 
waterside, and villages occur only here and there, where 
the enclosing ridge »* broken by the entry of aouM small 
tributary. On the other hand, numerous villages lie back 
upon tho higher ground, depending upon the abort si reams 
rather than the parent r rer. 

From bivsa. the llaLta flows south- west, and at a distance 
of 90 iiiilca it may be creased at the important fords opposite 
Kaisariyrh (Cakharka Maxa<a). which lice I *eek aome twenty 
mile** from it* southern hank, at the foot of the Erjias Dsgh 
(Ml. Akoakvh). Ksriariyrh «» important as the mooting- 

t o! several msds That from Si van for most of tho way 
s the high alopea of the valley, until it seeks u more 
direct lino lirhlnd the hills. Hut that which here crosses tho 
river toward* the same objective, cornea down directly from 
Boghax-Koin by Yurgad. and is doubtlces of pro- Persian 
origin forming in the IJaftir scheme one of tho main 
arteries of communication. The fords of the Ilat-Y* are now 
replaced by bridge*, that meat used being constructed of 
many span*. 1 while one of a single-span cromra a gorge some 
kwentv miles below.* Hereabout* are characteristic troglo 
wHlinga carved in tbe rocky banks. The track which 
harttuforo lie* followed the water's edge enoounters from 
this point increasing difficulties ami frequently ereka an 
corior passage on the higher ground. Twelve miloa below 
the upper bridge, near a village called Yamoola. a giant 
carving of an eagle on lioas overlooks tho water from the 
northern side.* Some twenty mile* further down, near a 
ri *lage called Bogs he. tho river Sowing moanwhilo mostly 
• CMMn Knfci. * toll™ Kropri. 
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through a gorge, a boundary stone inscribed with incised 
llittito hieroglyphs 1 stands upon the southern bark. Here 
also is a ford, which mar be crossed usually in suramc! 
weather, but not after rain. 

Ten miles further, at A vanns, the river attains its extreme 
southerly point, and commences to bend northward* in a 
wide continuous sweep which eventually turns it entirely 
upon its original direction The level of it* stream is now 
about 3000 feet above the sea. and it Hows for the most pari 
deep below the plateau which it drain*. The flood of water 
is now great. Fed by innumerable short streams on either 
hand, it. swell* rapidly after rum. 5 and below this point there 
are few fords. Bridges now span its course at several places 
where routes lead acre*, notably at Avanos itself, next at 
Arebsun some thirty mik* beyond, and again at a further 
distance of some fifty mile* at Krsik Kcupn, opposite the 
supposed site of Xyssa. Each of these bridges marks the 
position of an ancient ford But the most useful and 
histone crossing i* found at Chesme Kcupn some fifty mile* 
lower, a I meat at the most westerly point of the river's 
oourse. At this convenient spot there occurs an exception- 
ally open ford, where m conwquencc from earliest tunee a 
main high road has passed from hast to Wed. Under the 
Oattk rulers it linked the capital at Itoghar Keul with the 
western coast by a route well defined by llittitc monument* 
An early st any rato as IVr-ian times,, tho favourable position 
where the waters narrow just below the ford, was spanned 
hy a bridge which ha* always been maintained.* 

Some twenty miles below, the last practicable crossing* 
are found at Yskri Han. eastward from Angora. Beyond 
that the river descends towards the coast through the 
northern range* in a aeries of rocky and impassable defile* 
Ita water* generally are too deep and too swift to ford, with 
the possible exception of tho dsngerou* crossings at. Kars 

* Described below, p. Ul. 

* The rfc* slavism wb»-h it Mipnanj ku l »n..l f>r it tlii' -oiilirlqiwl 
' R*d River.’ «hkb dstn, fr>™ Hiltilr daft 

* Thw bridge ia rp^u.Uy nrolwml Vy l|rrv.|g(u*. i. 7S. but the .Lie 
o I Us origin is not -uggnted. Then ■> no imliml ion U»t I|h- llittit.* 
oonMructed bridge* : tod the inters of rcsnt, rj—*«l srtb. m cmploy-il 
in the gates* of the capital. irould seem too cunhrou* tor the purpuie 
(Pt. xvi ii.). The only nocumrnt at the spirt h a pkee of earring 
wbKh smU.tm a llittitc lioa. h.t ita satiquilr m doobtfal. Of. p. 145 
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Tape and Verir Keui. on the road from A mania by Boy a bad 
to Sinub.' It is not until the coastal plain is reached that 
the waters spread and become genUe enough to make the 
passage relatively easy i aa witooss the bridges end ford* 
of Bafra, between Sam* an and Sinub 

Reviewing the leading features af the Halys river from 
the standpoint of Haiti, we may divide it* course into three 
sector*, each with its distinct political value. In the upper- 
most. from its sources as far a* the most southerly point of 
the river near A vanes, three is no interruption to ordinary 
rivarine communication, both along tho valltv and between 
its banka The nuddlo wwtoc includes the great loop of the 
river Iwtween the eitrrme southerly and westerly points 
of its course. In this fords become rare and increasingly 
difficult. Only three in a distance of 160 mile*, namely 
these of Kmik Krupri, Qwsroc Keupri, and Ynksi Han, 
may be regarded as political factors in Hittitc tunes ; and 
thus*' led from the capital towards the South-west and Weal. 
In the third or lowest vector the river hreakn through the 
northern ranges and descend* from the plateau through a 
series of defile*, forming a tamer across which communica- 
tion must at all time* have been difficult and liable to inter- 
ruption. 

The lessons of post-Hiltite history boar out in general 
the tendency of these phyucal consideration*. The upper 
valley sroin* never to havo formed a boundary to an ad- 
ministrative area. Both Units were .minded in tbs IVth 
Persian Satrapy, as later in the Roman province of Caita- 
docia, and more recently in the Turkish villayet* of Kivas 
and of Angora, th- latter claiming the bridges giving access 
to Knisariyth. and cttmdmg southward* so a* to include 
the city itself. The middle sector, however, ha- proved an 
oocasioml landmark, sumeumr* used as a boundary, but a- 
often overlooked or overr u n. In the beginning it seem# to 
have separated two Persian Satraps* ; later it formed to u 
variable extent a boundary between LvcaoM* and Caiya- 
docia ; but in the provincial organisation both those area* 
wero included in the province of (JalaTia.* In the Byzantine 
wa it played no active political role ; while, finally, for long 
«®4cr the Turkish administration (from Constantinople), it 

* Boon. Sea wh*t u *m! shout th* rosd. below, p. ~A. 

• Cf. Rsmasy. U .U, pp. 2*3 d, aod Uf lo face p. 197. 
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formed part of lie boundary between the vilUyeu of Angora 

and Korn*. 

The lower t sector, on the other head, ha- always marked 
a boundary, defined either by the course of the river itaelf, 
or by it* neighbouring heights, until carrying on the coo*ta 
near Bafra. It marked the border* in Roman times of 
Galatia, Po.vtvs and Paihlacoma. And in the Byzantine 
period of various civil and ecclesiastical districtr. Under 
Turkish rule the boundary between the province* of Tre 
bizond and Sinub, though it leaves the bed of the river, 
follows the neighbouring ridge and crosses the I)u t rnan 
Dagh to the coast between Sinub and Bafra. Accordingly, 
with the exception of the coastal atrip, we roust regard the 
laat sector in the course of the Halts as a bArrier in Hittite 
tunes to tribal union and expansion, a conclusion that. asms 
justified by the total lack of evidence in the Hittite icoords 
of relations between iU opposing banka. This result seems 
further to ba boms out by the racial and rdiguiu difference, 
indicated by early rlaaaieal writam The .nkabitanta of the 
land within the Halts wereapUydewibedaa White Syrians 1 
in contradistinction to the Lydians or other familiar people* 
of the Greek w orld and to the Ntinitc* beyond Taurus : while 
the attempt of the Phrygian Cleon to Introduce at GuJUXA 
of Powtub rites connected with p g-wondiip.' familiar on the 
west side of tho Halt*.* produce I there great offence. 

We reach, then, a probable conclimon that the City-State 
of Qatti would first absorb with increasing power tho area 
within the Halts, And would then tend to overflow towards 
tho South cant and South, where the river opposed no 
obstacle to political cxpamion ; and so working with and 
west gradually to annex the part- of the plateau between 
the river and the coastal mountains in tho-e direction-.’ 
Them w, as ws have indicated, no monumental or docu- 
mentary suggestion of Hittite penetration into the North- 

1 H«ro<l«*i», i. 7« , MnW ui. in. ». * »«■»*. xii. viii. *. 

* Paussnu (rn. grii. 10) trJb ut that st Paasun sb-tinrocc from 
plgdedi »«• Uo grworal nil*. This ■* rvgxrd u rridenw of the t-cred 
obaweWr of the turns). diUrni* froa Ksidmv's tv* oq thM point 
( BA.. M). 

* H the city K a,*<J Uw ortini rrcorJ. (p. 1) proves to have been 
pl««d in Milan Taurus or Commaokvi. the lagrotion (or tnBqhaUnfl 
at ths ospitsi) to^s rros-s k> U- inf.«KV of the osliot. wouM be equally 
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weal, the district of later Paphlagosta. and this fact, wc 
hare seen, agrees with the physical considerations. 

We come now to consider that broader feature of encircling 
mountains which seem to have formed the ultimate boundary 
to the expansion of Haiti and to the original settlement of 
the Hittlte tribe* The ranges that enclose the inner 

plateau are in general well defined, and some of them form 
the main watershed* of the coastal river*. Their circuit i* 
continuous, except or. the North, where the two far-reaching 
rivers, the Saif oarivs and the H alts itself, break through the 
northern chain On the South the range of Taurus present* 
indeed so marked a barrier that most of the rivers rising 
within it fall to find an outlet, and either stagnate. forming 
mars hr*, or empty into a series of small lakes which they 
maintain. Further eaat. it ia true the two great tilician 
rivera. the Seihun and Jeihan (Cl. Sakus and Pybamus), 
also work their way through to the coart. but tho area to 
which their upper stream* give life hardly belongs to the 
Inner tableland, from which it is separated by the range of 
Anti Taurus. 

The enclreing circuit of mountain ami watershed tuny lie 
readily trared upon a map.' The height* in which the 
Malyh itaclf rises may be taken a* a convenient, starting- 
point. Thsir summit in tho Kid Dagb attains the height 
of 11300 fret and form* the western extremity of the northern 
watershed of the KuphiaU*. The Hai.v* gather* its drat 
waters from the saddle botwreu th* adjoining systems and 
Hows west. Southward* certain small streams, notably the 
Kara-huilak (Cl. SaswivaJ. fall rapidly to join the (Ireat 
Rivnr ju»t before this turns abruptly towards tho South ; 
whdo in its northern dopes rise several early tributaries of 
the Kelkal Irmak (Cl. Lrcrs). From this point a con- 
tlnuoua chain of high mountains * trending south- west, 
•oporatei. the basin of the Euphrates from that of UicHalys 
until in the craggy summits of Tonus Dagh (7000 feet) the 
watershed itself divides. Here are found also the furthest 
•Ouroes of the Zanuinti Su. the main tributary of the Oiliriiui 
8 a*os ; 10 that at thia point there part the waters of three 
■rWy separated acaa. namely the Black Sea. the Mcdi- 



* Bw Dsh r>^,j. moo ft, 
I>^h, 8000 ft. CL PL x. 
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terranean and the Perron GuM. One branch of the water- 
abed, that of the Euphrates, now trends in a south-easterly 
direction separating the tributaries of that river, in par- 
ticular the Tochma bu. from the head-water® of the Jeihun 



I. rwi t*i’. . si.-*# a »**•• ik K-* hti*. 

i. ijm unx * aw a »-»i . u. At 

a m i. • «.»• • iw Km „ 

«. •• * . It. iU IK tola M 

(PntAMus) until it unites with the main range uf Taurus 
between Mai atm and M*ra*h. The other arm of the water- 
shed from Tomis Pagh continue* its south-westerly direction, 
and. though somewhat more broken, it forma the border of 
the central plateau, and hold# up the higher baain of the 
Zeuianti Su This watershed includes Khanrir Dagh 1 (900U 
feet), and connects at it* raort westerly point with Erjias 

* Indicated io our sketch map oti tlidpM* by tbr nnmrnl 5. 
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Dagh (Arqabcs), Uie highest pinnacle of the plateau (13,000 
feel), whence, trending rather more directly southwards, in 
the Ala Dagh 8 (8500 feet) it connect** in its turn with 
Taurus. Those two arms of the main watershed together 
with eastern Taurus thus enclose sn irregularly triangular 
area, which comprises the highlands of Anti-Taurus and 
historic Catao-HIa. * herein are found some of the most 
interesting Hittite monuments and the most ancient shrines. 8 

The chain we have followed thus far from Mount Ahoaics 
to the Ala Dagh formed for long the administrative boundary 
between the Turkish provinces of Adana in Cilicia and that 
of Konia upon the central plateau. The border line con- 
tinues sharply defined to the mrath-wnct siring the crest of 
the Hulghar I)*gh.* which rises to 12,500 fret, and forms n 
northern boundary of Ciucta TtUCBOA, as far as the valley 
of the Geuk Su (Calycaonts). This river U worthy of 
special notice because Its valley provides the ooe relatively 
easy road through Taurus to the Cilirian coast. The 
boundary has here reached its most southerly point ; and 
beyond this there is s change. whioh efforts our further de- 
marcation of the tableland all around its south-western 
border, in that the watsr-parttng which defines the plateau 
is no longer coincident with the main ranges which mark ofl 
the OOMtland* There is, however, no difficulty in drawing 
a lino between the r.vor systems of the ulterior und those 
of the coasts, and this will nscrmerily mdkaU the water 
shed* that dlreotly intrerst our inquiry- Such a lire will 
past between the waters that flow on the one hand to the 
■mall inland lakes, the Ak Geul and the Soghla Geul. and 
on the other to join the Geuk Su Continuing, our boundary, 
omitting its minor deviation*, encloses the two great l.yca- 
onian lakes of Bevshehr and hgtrdir ; and beyond this, 
turning more toward* the North, it separate* the sources of 
the Mend ere* and Gcdir. Chai (Maeasurb and Hkumch) 
from those of the Akar Chai (the inland CaYUnm) and the 
8akarie(SA!«OARii*9) respectively, finding its culmination and 
turning-point in the Murad Dagh (Mt. DlXDYircs, 8200 feet). 

From the Murad Dagh the watershed lies away due 
northwards between the sources of tho Adranos Chai 
(Rhyxdaci's) and the »e»tem tributaries of the Sahoajuds 

! t*d.. r.um-»r*d 6. ■ Srr below, ch riii. p 196. 
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until it turn* directly towards the East. 1 separating now 
the main stream of the Saxoaktcs from its western arm 
the Pursuit Chai (O. Texbbis) which flows eastwards to 
the point of union. The «*ae ridge formed the frontier 
between Phrygia and Bithyxh Continuing *o. for about 
a hundred miles, the range is there sharply broken by the 
bod of the .SASOARtrs itself ; * and the watershed, running 
north of east, follow* the well-defined coastal ranges ' until 
the Halts is approached. This is a natural boundary, and 
It gives the general line even now to the border of the 
administrative province of Sinub or Sworr.. 

Eaat of the H alys we find our first and only difficulty in 
recking to oomplete the circuit of the inner plateau by follow 
ing the lino of watershed. Between Boghar-Keui and 
Sam sun the coastal ranges are broken by the several 
tributaries of the Lycc». notably the Scylax and the Iws ; 
and three again lie curiously enclosed within the great loop 
of the Halts, so that the inner ranges are divided and ir- 
regular. As a result there is hero no continuous barrier as 
elsewhere to form a frontier In the earlinet so hr ms of 
organisation vreiblr to history, that of tho Persian Empire, 
the whole area was in fact grouped together in a single 
Satrapy ; and the frequent oscillations of the frontier of 
PoKTTl reflect the earoe peculiarity.* which must have had 
an important bearing also <*> tbs development of U*tti. We 
oloeo our circuit then tentatively by a tins which after areas 

S t.h* H ALT* • follows the secondary watershed between the 
utariee of that rirer and those of the Irm. and liea in a 
southeasterly direction, terminating in tho Ah Dagh • 
opposite to Tonus. This line trace* virtually the modern 
boundary between the vUlayrta of Sivaa and Angora ; and 

we take it also to mark the earliest frontier of Ponroa as 
indicated by -Strabo » though subsequently modified by 

* JiM brio* let W. Kawhoud II n Ur a.p. pM- 
' AwHOSchln* tonr 3J*. * Nuabwsd 12 sod 13 in oar msp. p. M 

* «. Ramsay. //.«.. pj* SIT (I. TW Pomto-C^pjmdeno* SMatfrr. 

* About 1st. 45°. * Xsmbrmt U in oar asp. 64. 

* Hlrebo. xn. ill ». Rsirwsy (ff.O- n. 315. rte.) inUrpret. ths pamay' 
diCwraUy. laluf* tb> IIh bora. lU Ilsur* sod iU tributary II- 
Cajtsdox : but h« remumwe tbst sreton <rf Ibis rvfco sod » atarshwi wett 
incorporate! at various Um*t in tbs frootirr c t Pourcs. si UUr in the 
boondsrtai of Kntf^wi fcf. P i— . y . # 1/1, map. p. 2SS). Tb. upper 
ooora. of Us Scylax sod lb. A. IH*h no on U* law of IA» wlnmik. 
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internal development, and again by Komar, organisation. 
The alternative border-line would lie further to the North, 
along the coastal ranges, croeamg the course of the Ibis 
twice ; after which it would follow the chain that He pars I.* 
the Lvcir-i from the upper Hai.yv and *o regain our extreme 
starting-point in the Kitil Dagh This line divides for some 
way the modern villayrt a of Trebitond 1 and Sivas ; it does 
no* win. however, in earlier history to have formed an 
administrative or political boumUry . though from a military 
standpoint it would seem to have had advantages over the 
weaker position and character of the inner one, and for this 
reason it should be kept in vi»w when pursuing our inquiry 
at a later stage. 

The point we have reached in the Ak Dagh on the right 
bank of the HaLva nsea immediately oppoaite to the Tonus 

K i, which at an earlier stage we found to bo a physical 
mark of special interest 1 Between these, the Halyh 



flows as through a door. Save for this gap our circuit is 
no* complete. The enclosed arcs is irregularly oval or oven 
quadrilateral in shape Its length from Tonus in the Hast 
to DniDYMT* in the West is rathrr less than 400 miles ; 
while from South to North, adept rig thr inner boundary, 
the distance is 250 mile*. 

Th« circuit of watershed and inourlam so outlined not 
only defines for i* thr inner Under of the ploteuu, but it 
endow in an instractive way practically all tho Hittite 
monuments belonging properly to the peninsula. 1 Outside 
it indeed them are only two. and these arr near the mouth 
of tho H run us.* when the most historic highway from the 
interior made its way to the western sea. Apart from these, 
the coastal bolt that enfolds tho plateau on threo sides, Iron 
Hamsun at the eastern end of tho Black Sea all round the 
West and South as far aa the Giacur Dsgh (Mt. Ar.ar.us), 
has failed as yet to disclose to exploration a single monu- 
ment. that can be classed definitely aa Hittite and few 
works that can be attributed to Hittite influence * The 

tratirs boundary of iW pretint* tA Alarm andrr lie wnwraasefit o I 
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demarcation ia then very clear, and such political document* 
as can bo held with contdcncc to refer to the COaMlanda 
boar out entirely the indication of tho monuments. The 
rulers in the small states of the South and West ucre in 
vassal relationship, it M true, to the king* of Uatii ; but 
the records arc those of frequent rebellion and punitive 
expeditions followed by the reinforcement of treaties and 
the definition of boundaries. 1 These areas then were Hittite 
only in the imperial sense in which we employ the terra 
As for Uio North west, we have already seen that the 
pronounced and continuous nature of the physical barrier 
on that aide, and the historical indications, place it outside 
the present scope of Hittite studies It wan in fact an ares 
largely given over to primeval forest . 

It results from these consideration* that those portions 
of tho peninsula which formed the domain ol Mntti und it* 
neighbours, and thus belonged to the central group of 
Hittite state*, were generally speaking coterminous with the 
plateau itself, and circumscribed in the saute way by tho 
inner circuit of the enclosing mountains If we make an 
exception as regards tho coast lands immediately adjoining 
the capital to the North*— > . it is because on that side as 
wo have seen there is no definite harrier ol mountain or 
river. I'nhuppily we are still In obscurity aa to the nature 
of the relations between Haiti and that |>art of tho coast, 
since tho documents that may toll the story are aa yet a 
matter of specialist discussion, and no definitely ijnttic 
monuments have been found within that area, except those 
in the immediate vicinity of the capital. But tho acajiort 
of Swope was familiar to Ijattic aenbes ; the harbour is one 
of the brat on that part of the coast, ami though the direct 
route to it from Hattusab was difficult if not impracticable 
it mar bo reached with relative rase by way of Amasia ami 
Hamsun* Ita established use in port-Hittite times is in 
any case historic. There is. moreover, direct indication of 
olose relations between Hatti and the neighbouring parts 
of POims in the nature of the rites long pen>etuat©d at the 
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shrinea of Zela and ComaSA. which ecnforffi with lho«c 
surviving in other Hritite sites. It is known «l~. that 
early seats of kings existed in the nearer part? of PoNTCS, 
some dating urchaeokigic ally from tlie period of Qattir 
ascendancy, and in view of the physical proximity and 
conditions we have described, it would he unreasonable to 
suppose that they flourished in isolation while more distant 
areas were being absorbed. Consequently, we must make 
an exception of this part of the coastlanda and be prepared 
to include it deliuiiely within the circle of 11 iiut. neighbours, 
if not within the immediate territory of Haiti. 

With the possible rurpuiB then of this Pontic area, we 
may omit the coast land* for the time being in seeking to 
define the central H ittile slat.-* For leatonn already Mated 
these territories an- no* readily to be distinguished in the 
document* that have been tranacrdied, and again we must 
turn to the physical feature* as our guide 

Though no pronounced ranges cross the plateau that 
might suggest natural boundaries of throe Hittite states, 
yet s fee in I chararter is lent to ranous district* by poouli- 
arilies of the nver systems. Wo hare veil that in the North 
the upper reaches and tr.butane* of tho Hal. VS and the 
Bawoarivs give life to two extensive regions u|>on thi' plateau 
itself. In tho South, on ths contrary, there is no such 
feature tho numerous short stream* drain into aerie* of 
inland lake* and swamp*. Thr areas so watered divide 
them selves readily into two groups, one being that which 
lies around the small like Ak Ccul at the foot of Taurus, 
between the Kara Dagh ami the Ak I>agh and the other the 
extensive lakeland of the ffeutk-wewt, which for our im- 
mediate purpose may be taken aa a whole. In the heart 
of the plateau between the districts so defined, them lies 
a waste area of salt lake and marsh of variable extent and 
almost devoid of interest . Thus in broad outline the central 
tableland can be ronvemcntly divided for descriptive pur 
P°*w into four maui regions, not counting the salt plain 
»n the centre. 

Briefly these region* may bo described as follows 
(a) Northeast : Basins c 4 the llALVS ami Upper Dm*, 
(t) North-west . the apper Basin of the Hawoaiuus. 

(«) South west : the vicinity of the Piaidian lakes. 

(if) South-east : the Basin of the lake Ak Caul. 
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These areas may be readily mapped out ; it is only necessary 
to trace the secondary watersheds that separate 'them from 
one another. The malt is encouraging ; for this simple 
pracew of merely enclosing the various water sysUni> 
define* a number of area* which correspond dowlv with the 
grouping ami character of the monuments. We feel then 
on safe ground in adopting the divisions outlined as the 
basis for our further examination of the country and it* 
monuments. The first of these arcs# contains the Land of 
IJatti, as nearly as that can lie defined. It include- the 
valley of the Rid River itself, which forms for some way a 
political landmark, and the lands watered by its main 
tributary the Delije Irmak or C ATT ado x. upon the sources 
Of which stood the CSty of Hatti. For reaion* already 
discussed, we cannot dissociate the adjacent portions of the 
basin of the Inis, which link in their turn with the coast 
The special importance of this north -eaaU-rn area leads U* 
to devote the next chapter to its feature* and communion 
Ilona, with a view to explaining alio the strategic position 
of the capital itself. 

Tun KokTH'WUTKB* Kcoiox is resent tally that of 
PiiRYOtA Bounded on the Eaat by the water-parting 
between the Samoa RITA an.1 the HilVI, on the North and 
Wait by the inoiiutain chains as far as DlKDYNia, and on 
the South by the liocilers of the central and south- western 
lakes, 1 it compnie* all the lamU watered by the uppar 
Sanqakiis and its numerous afilurata The most extensive 
of these are the Pumik Chai in the West, the Ak Chai 
(really a source of the main stream, the Sakaria Irmak) 
in the South and centre, and the Engurt Hu in the East 
These unite before finally tweaking through the northern 
range at the foot of the Mahalieb I>agh The upland arras 
to which they give life are among the most attractive 
|utrta of A«ia Minor Though some tracts are rocky and 
other* are neglected, a visit to this district leaves the 
impression of green pasture* and clear river*, with glowing 
sun and ripening meadow* Pine trees abound, and the 
bracing air ia filled with tbcir deUctoiu scent. 

The meat important town to-day within this region i» 

‘ In particular the wwtanhftl fax* IW Mur»d Dagh outward to ilw 
Emlx Dagh ami thro- urn lb- noetbm «lrr <4 It- mind cW — «1 ateppr 
by Kouat* to i*Mba b*gk. See the map on p 54. 
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Angora (Cl. Axe Y BA). strikingly placed upon a hill crow ned 
by an old fortress which overlooks a ravine with precipitous 
d«les. It is situated smonp the headwaters of the Enguri Sii 
a ud only a few mile- separate it from the watershed of the 
H Al.YS and the M of that river. Here in sheltered spotsurr 
extensive garden*, aiul in the immediate neighbourhood are 
numerous orchard* ami vineyard*. The place has long been 
famous for it** mohair fabric*, and the Angora goat which 
provide* the wool 1* historic. There * also a rich produce 
of fruit, chiefly pear* and apples, and of honey. Under 
modem conditions the main roads of the plateau converge 
upon Angora, and through it passes the high road connect- 
ing Constantinople with the Fast by wav of Yuzgad and 
the bridge at Cheame Krupri. Aa the mail ami trade centre 
of the western peninsula. Angora was well chosen n* a site 
of the modern capital of Turkey ; ami it is interesting to 
reflect that from the days when the llitlito capital was 
stationed at Jkgbu-Krai mi drlibs rale «• flint has boon made 
to rule ami organise the country from within until to day, 
after sn interval of 3000 y.*-»ra It i* instructive to compare 
the situation ol the two capitals. 'That of the Hittitrs is 
found where Nature afforded it protection and strategical 
advantage as leganl* the south-eastrrn frontier: but the 
problems of modern Turkish administration to-day are of 
necessity concerned more intimately with Uw European 

Tw railway which rum crosses the plateau from foil- 
stantinople hifurcstrs at Kdthhdir the one branch follows 
up the valley of the Pumik until it gains that of the Enguri 
Su and so reaches Angora. The second branch after passing 
by Ahum Karehissar. where it is joined by a line Ironi 
Smyrna, follows the valley of the Akar Chnt (the inland 
CaystBB) past the lakes ol Akshchr and of Ugin on its way 
to Konia The course of those railways indies ton evidently 
the easiest lines of communication, and indeed the branch 
to Konia follows along its route an established line of road. 

In the time of Herodotus • the country of Phkyoia ex- 
tended as far east ward a* Angora and the Halts River itself. 
The Phrygian monument*, the most striking remains of 
antiquity in the regioa, and the ruins of the Phrygian 
metropolis, are found further west, m the central wen, upon 
* Herod . 1. 7*. Ba» d. Hcror,. /W. «. 187 >nd avi. 7 111. 
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the high ground between the source* <4 the Pumik and the 
Akar ChaJ. These monument* we have already mentioned 
and noted their clear relation in art to HHtitc work.' 
Though to-day no great town* other than Angora stand 
within this area, in classical tines it claimed a number of 
prosperous cities, among which there may be noted, particu- 
larly, in the eastern ilistrict Ooaniim, in the centre Pkbuxus 
and Amoru m. and in the west DoKYUtiu. Ancient roads 
connected these places with me another, but without 
excavation it i* impossible to gauge their antiquity. H ittile 
monuments, have been observed at Giaour Kalcau, 1 Yarre. 
Doghunlu Darc.-i ami Bey Kcwi. Th<-*r. *« ha* already 
been suggested, seem to indicate a single liir of mad, that 
which led from the llittite ca|Nta| tow ml* the Wcwt . ThU 
rood, like the railway today anti the roval road of Persian 
time*, crossed the watershed at the southern foot of Dixuy- 
Mns and descended the valley >4 the H Hurt's Ita traces 
are visible here and then- aa deep rut* scoured in the rock 
by the wheels of cart* and chariot*. Apart from tho eng 
gewtion of these mm urae.it « and those .if the Phrygian 
civilisation then: i* bo present iiubratioii as to the position 
of Hittite cities or of any eitics within this area during the 
Hittite rule. This i* due not so much t«> the lack of 
documents as to the profound changes which have swept 
over this arm, the result of repeated Invasion and settlement, 
like those of the Phrygians and the Galatian* These move- 
ment* not only re-peopled the country, but gsvo rise to new 
economical ami political condition*, so that the old order 
ha* changed here more profoundly than elsewhere. No 
names of Hittite citire seem to have survived, either in the 
classical forms or in the modem names which elsewhere 
tend to re-emerge in their more ancient guise. The devasU • 
tion of Um< region under tho Byzantine Wars at the hand of 
tho Turks completed the accumulation of difficulties which 
leaves us to-day without any ready means of rloridnting 
the Hittite geographical dnrument* relating to this area ; 

1 P. 10. 

• A route no lorgrr o« o, )•««*«« but •Unix probably from I’hrvrinn 
limm at least, enamel* tn*. r . wtth Qw K*Wri. m>m* thirty mile. 
iouth-»rat. a. Ri.rn.sv, HR.. p 31. aid Jo*r. /to*. At. So c.. xv. pp. 100. 
1 12 ; abo Croafoor. Jomr. Hal xix. p 30. and Andcrwa. Jo.'. HrU. 

**"*• Mi. p. M. 
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or of estimating in more than » general wav the role it 
played in the Hittite organiaatko. 

Tna 8 ooth-westeic« kscion of the plateau compruea tho 
area between the central plains and the great Pinidinn lakcw. 
The land u much broken by ranges and kills of medium 
height, the slopes of which are for the moat part rough and 
unsuitable for cultivation. By contrast, the many small 
rivers which flow to the several lakes render some parts of 
the country extremely ferule ; and it is well peopled with 
numerous small villages Many of the valleya produce fruits 
in abundance, 'the edges of the plain are grasslands, and 
the agricultural area uflen more varied ponaibilrtios than 
either of the northern regions. But the problem of marshes 
and rough ground requires engineering, which has not been 
assured since the days of Roman organisation. A* in the 
North, then is now only one great town. Konia itself, upon 
which tho mottan roerls and tracks converge. 

Under the Persian and Roman organisation many towns 
proa pored in this area, but few of them havo preserved in 
their name, any trace of the ancient UittiU Corns.. Konia 
itself, the classical Icomim. appears transparently in t.He 
Hittlte texts as Kuwasna, 1 but not much is told us except 
the mention of the name. Kdtocu mi.es to the North- west 
was Cab alls, snd this is the ooe MM that possibly 
survives Intact from llitute days, for Us positiiHi snems 
to agree with that of ^ a Ball a, which was situated appar- 
■Uy o« the line of march between the Hittilo capital 
and the Lyrian coast * ft a ball* waa ths chief dty of 
one of the principalities constituting the kingdom of 
An aw a. The IliMite monuments of the area are only 
three in number. Two of the**, however, ore unique in 
character and interest : they arc found between the Beyahohr 
Iskc and Cahaixa at Faisdk-r and Eflalum-Bunar. The 
third ui more typically Uittitc and it is found near llgfn by 
the sido of a small lake of the same name to the North.' 

T»*» Soctfi-b Asrm> RBQIOS of the plateau is that which 
** northern foot of Taurus, bounded on the West by 
the Kara Dugh. which separatee it from the area last con 
mdcred. and on the East by the Ala Dagk. which divides it 

’ VWUn A'ou«*m. a. ImdAX BJC~ p. SI. 

* Cf. iMa tl.fi., p. 17 : aim Bixnmy. S Bo. ft., Ns. 6 III. I. 24. *c. 

U *°-- P- 1SI. ■ Dwertbed Lrfuw, pp. 131 H. 
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in turn from the Anti-Taurus region. To the North is the 
llassan Dagh. which separate* its water system from that 
of the central lake. All the waters inside this region flow- 
together by stream and marsh into the small lake Ak Oul 
The. most important of these is the Kizilja Su, which comes 
down from Andaval by Nigde and Bor. with Tyana itself 
upon one of it* numerous tributanes. Other streams flow 
down directly from the range of Taurus, notably from the 
Ivriz Hugh ; while from the West the Sughla <‘hai drains 
the Kara Dagh and thr neighbouring ridges. A* may lie 
inferred, thr whole of this an* is well watered ; the ooun-c 
rtf the Streams is gentle, aivl though to-day much of the low- 
lying ground is swampy, ami the immediate vicinity of the 
Ink.' is marsh, on the whole it is fairly fertile, aliounding in 
gnus and corn land*,* and. at the foot of the mountain*, 
plentiful in fnut gardens and vineyards. It has as at all 
times given life to prosperous cities, among which Tyana 
and IIydk seem to data their names from llittite sources : ! 
whiloothrre. ntrea.C’TnreTRA.BABATa, I.ahanda and Ili-tha 
doubt less had their local importanre also in lho*e times. 

The Hiltite monument* of the are* are relatively numer- 
ous, and they afford an interesting senes of contrasts. There 
uro the monumental sculpture* of Nigde and Bor, the in- 
scription of Balghar Maden. the rock earring of Ivrlx, and 
a whole distinctive group of rock monuments in the Kara 
Dagh.' The character of three monument* will bo found 
to differ in many re*|iro«. from threw- of tire capital ; ami 
they a rr equally distinct from those of the South -we*t. In 
fact not only do the main water systems of the plateau sub- 
divide the area into district* containing distinct groups of 
monument* ; but a number of there will be found related 
in aomo special way to the stream* or springs of their several 
localities It would rectn that the sanctity accorded by the 
llittite* to their greater rivers waa board lea* upon political 
eonsub-raticrui than upon a religion* reverence for all such 
manifestations of Nature a bounty. 

Between these four areas, and enclosed by them, is the 
great plain of Axylon. and the salt lake which lire within it, 
the Tuz Geul. The average level of the plain is about 3000 

' The country .round Bnr (rear Tr»s.) firmed pwt of the Koiuu 
linprrUI relalr. 

* Tew 4 nvwt (ImUx H.S. p *7) sad U»i <**. for. erf.). 

> Thor Mr described brio*, ch. d. (/). M>. 153 fl. 
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feet above the sea, it a separated from the valley of the 
SayOABlTS by a low and somewhat irregular watershed lying 
between Emir Dagh (4300 feet) and the Paaha Dagh which 
attains about the same height, though at paints along the 
ridgo between these mountam the level is not more than 
•omo 500 fret above the plain. 1 On the South-west it 
roaches almost to Konia and the old &te of Cab all*, while 
to the South-east it is bounded by Karaja-Dagh and the 
chain of isolated hills which connect with the Kara Dagh, 
and so with Taurus To the North-east Ita boundary is 
the watershed of the Halts, in particular l be Kodja Dagh, 
which separutcr numerous short tributaries of that river 
from the waters that help to swell the central lake. The 
groat plain baa thus a length of about 120 mik*. and it varies 
greatly in its feature*. In the vicinity of Konia and 
Cab all*, reaching u> llgic, where it it fed and watered by 
numerous short streams flowing north-east, it has the char- 
acter of a grarey steppe soluble fur rawing homes, and it 
line itrobebly always been used for that purpuer. lioreo 
fair, ure still held in the nearer ventres such os Konia, 
Angon* and Yurgarl. The present breed ho* not any special 
qualities of Wood, but it is hardy, acclimatised to highland 
conditions, and trained to rock work. The lake itself varies 
in its extent according to the season of the year. As it has 
no outlet its waters are increasingly salty, so that tto ground 
which dr ire from the accumulated water* during ths autumn 
Is too sour for cultivation In this caotral area there are 
no great towns, though doubt ls*S Ak torsi, whsre main routes 
internet, had ita equivalent importance in Hitlita history 
This place umks in fact the site of Cakiuhra, a name 
which seems to <t*U from earliest HittiU times, when the 
country VH tfil divided among its vanoas tribes.' 

We have ooiv..(fere<i in this chapter the mam divisions of 
*be plateau a* defined by its physical peculiarities. Before 
Proceeding to examine tbo character of the monuments in 
tbe reveral districts Wo return to complete our consideration 
« that region of the North-oast which contained the Land 
of the City of Haiti, the central object of our inquiry. 

' Ths pmtUona «f Ik. Ear D*rh ud .r. indimtH in 

«« sketch B»ap. p. 54, by tbs nooreah 15 md 16 

"*** Ufs.va) and Haaxti {Hath)-. Fo, i 

fl».r .(/. NV 3. (VAT.I3W.) 
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THE I -AND OP THE CITY OF HAITI 



Definition ol the bma. II^Ww.l Houni-r*.. Pky.ir.il Feature*. 

CMnmuiuialkta. Coemeetk® with Patrr*. Ktndegie Position 

of the Capital. 

Or the four region* into which we h*ve found the plateau 
to be naturally subdivided, that of the North-east has a 
particular interest, a* comprising the chief city and the 
original tribal area of (fattl The general aapect of the 
country is charm teriat* of many | Marta of llie Anatolinn 
plateau, a land of green slopes, broken by the steep valley- 
of swift stream*, and arsrred on every aide with outcrops of 
bare limestone rock, which oceaaionally riae up a« giant 
crags. Numerous small tillages nestle on these hillside* 
by the sources ol the streams for the land u fertile though 
difficult to work, ami the native scema to prefer the uplamls. 
A favoured area Ik - to the south west of Uir capital in llio 
middle basin of the Delije Irmak (Csrranox) where the 
stream is gentle and may bo used to mater its wills ialluri.il 
hnnlu Yot the settled population is email, and Indeed 
previous to the ostaidnhmm; of tho Turkish Government 
at Angora, wide pastures and arable acres remained 
neglected, or had become the resort of Turkomans. Yuniks 
and other nomads. Doubtless when the capital was situ- 
ated in the middle ol this attractive country, fuller me was 
made of its natural advantages. Numerous signs of ancient 
settlement, have been observed.' but excavation has still 
to show to what extent the area waa developed in HiUitc 
times ami shared in the grntral prosperity. Thu district, 
together with the northern valleys in the vicinity of Uogliaz- 
Keui, would wem to form naturally the orig.nal territory of 
Qatti. with the Hal vs as its enclosing boundary on three 

‘ W« have noticed mots than a hundred aiKsrnl mounds between 
BcghatKcul and U» COkian pies. So, loo. Von det Oaten, up. Ml., 

PT 30 8. 
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rides.' Vet wo hive found that the H&lys. though a con 
spiouous landmark, and on the North-west a historic frontier, 
formed only a partial boundary to the South ; while on the 
other hand, to the North-east and East, there was no barrier 
to oommun'eatioo with the basin of the Inis and the Pontic 
coast. The precise boundaries of the I -a mi of Qatti at any 
one epoch are thro difficult to determine. The local place- 
names shetl no light as yet upon the problan ; and a measure 
of complication is introduced into our inquiry at the outset 
by a certain ambiguity in the expression the ‘ Land of the 
City of £aUi 1 by which the territory of U*tti is indicated 
in the testa. It will be well to examine first the varying use 
and meaning of this term, which obviously developed with 
the expansion of Haiti a wider connotation than the original 
domain of the city-state or tribal are*. It a found also to 
bo used in a political sense that had not a strictly territorial 
foundation, as indicati n g the area ruled by the Hittite kmg. 
It was applied particularly to adjoining lauds that had bean 
absorbed by the expanmuu of tho cmtral state, but also 
mors widely in an alawat imperial senao. involving the 
territories of vassal*, even th«w in the nuoM parts of the 
plateau, espeeially these that remained loyal in contra- 
distinction to areas in revolt. In other words the area of 
the king'* iiroteotivo or suserain rights was indicated briefly 
by tin rasentially geographical expression, almoit as one 
might say now the United Kiugiknc, or the Dominions. 

A comparison of tho varying um of this term, the ' Land 
of the City. 'gives at the aamntim* • h*»l|«fnl insight into the 
course of political development Ita original connotation 
can bo illustrated moet limply from it* application to neigh- 
bouring states, wherein the imperial extension oi its meaning 
doe* not arise Thus tho land ol Uas-ja. in tho lands of 
Armenia .Minor to tho East. 1 remained to the end a group or 
confederacy of oity-atataa, called officially tho ' Land of the 
Town of Qasqa ' ; and though a town of that name seems 
occasionally to be indicated, two other towns (named 

. 1 Hus epr« wosfdlv - 1 th the indmifcsw io lh» rarlket relnrenm 
to Ana Mlaor .fail. «.|[ dirdsd .won* lb. tr-bm. id the *s* at Naraie 
*». B«««> »PP— » sn—w slM d elber As.loUao arm., 

Batnu AnA (• g t xu Ku> Enk’. K: Kivu (On.un.1, 

•to fa.. S Bc.T O. 3. p. 2 (V AT ISOS). 

toe Twh-ns 5u sad toe Harts. Io toe veel of lb* Euptu»l*e. 
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f? aulas and Du do so as) appear to have been the home of 
its most influential leaders at a certain time. 1 Even when 
brought into more immediate control, and ruled by a prince 
of the Hattie Royal Houe, who wm etylod Prince of Uaso.i 
hut had also a function and title at the FJattic Court, the 
territory still bore its original name the ' Land of the Town 
of Qasoa.' 

A more developed though contemporary stage is found in 
the organisation of the powerful kingdom of Arzava on the 
southern coast. This comprised several principalities, 
among which Haoalla . Mira and Vumra are mentioned 
ns having their own icings, in addition to Arzava proper. 8 
The whole was called the 1 I .and of the Town of AtZAWA,' * 
though it may he suspected that in this caae also the 
original .seat of power had lost it* pre-eminence. 

Each of these component state*, like that of Oasua, hail 
doubtless grown around the chief town from which it derived 
its name . .nd each »a» subject upon term* which are not 
explained, hut had clearly a military Iwu, to the King of 
A RUAVA, who in turn owed allegiance si* I specified military 
service to the kings of Qatti Rebellion brought about the 
disruption of thi* combination some of tho component 
kingdom* were dismemhervd ami the several kinglet* became 
direct fiefs of the tyatlK throne Treaties drlincd anew the 
rusiwutive Ixiundark* of these stair*, which were described 
ns before the ' Land of the Town HabvAA.’ or ' Mira.' or 
' I'll ! « I ' a* the case might he • But the adjacent territory 
outside thnr hordrr* wa« described s- the ‘ Land of fyalti.' 
though far distant from the central area of the capital and 
henoe probably ruled in like manner bv a local prince. 4 

It is. then, dear that when the Hattie power was at it* 
height, as under their empire -builders of the fourteenth 
century, not only were the principalities of tho southern 
const land- hound to the central throne by feudal ties, but 
the states of the platewu. whatever the nature of their 

1 Trmp. Mur.il <c. 1381 ar.J, daaals: Hsu'. Hrtk KmltrMr., pp 
173 If. 

• Ko. MJ>.0.0. M. p. I. » Hrotn;. 3 fie ««., No. 8. ele. 

• tt. «l» » K.Bo. So. 1. 1. 4. 

• Th» apptiiw in alfst-t n—l|i to temtirv* on ihr plrtcuti nearer lo 
tbs capital, but in on* c~r. IhM of U as and X rrziAA. if riufatlr placed 
in Lieu. ■reus 0. have aptilsd to sn >il«i«l bwtedaod. on lbs side 
of Carna. KuwU. (CahaUl is duUwcl from IJsUUs. d. pp. 63. U». 
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constitution, were so far welded together that they were 
regarded aa integral portions of the land of Hattt. forming 
in effect a Hattie kingdom, or confederacy of kindred states, 
within the larger area of the Hattie Empire of the day. 
This distinction seems to conform with contemporary 
Egyptian references to ‘Great Kheta ' which presumably 
connoted the whole Hittite group, and ' Kheta,’ which 
indicated the central state. 1 But while the names and 
territory of a number of the outlying allied states are known 
and copies of their treaties with Hattl are preserved, there 
is no diraot light upon the political organisation or boundaries 
of the inner Hittite group. Their individuality is nub 
merged in the imperial document* by the domination of 
Uatti It can only be infrrmi. from glimpse* of their 
relatione with the neighbourlands and the proceasei at work 
in those areaa, that the exparakm of Ijattic power h»d led 
in similar fashion to the gradual political absorption of the 
•mal h r kingdoms, which, like y alti Itself, had tended to form 
around original city slates. But the precise position of thr-r. 
and their boundaries, must remain problematical ao far as 
tbs documents am concerned until the place-names run lie 
reliably identified and the sites located. 

With these considerations in mind. we tom for further 
guidance to consider the position and character of the 
monument* and the physical landmarks ol the surrounding 
area. The traces of Hittite work In the valley of the Ilai.va 
itself hare already been indicated.* and they will presently 
be described. They will be foand lacking :n those character 
ietics which for the present we must regard to be distinctive 
of yattic ait. as determined by the sculptures of the capital 
It** If. None the lesa. some of them may prove to have been 
contemporaneous they are readily aoceaaible from that 
centre by the road system* of the area, and they are placed 
suggestively near the fords uf the Halts to the South. 

Nowaday*. ISogbar Kcui ha* been replaced a* the active 
road-centre of the district by the neighbouring town of 

* It ■ Mfniflcwiit that in tie sFretal bats of Hittite allies derived from 
conumpormry Egyptian aj-jrws. whJe sutarrma MtlyU| Mate* within 
the coofodtracy we wenlioord hr aw, ao wporate mention i* m*d* 
of any (tat* that an b* lecoznivd ss situated upai the cwitrsl plateau. 
All these seem Co W ircfndod ia the one tax Kheta (.>. Hitti) 

• Pp. *9 50 . v sbo belo*. eh. «i. 
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Yozgad, which also, like the former capital, stands on one of 
the sources of the Delije Irmak, pleasantly situated in a cup- 
like hollow of the hilLude. From here route* now radiate 
eastward to Siva*. south east be the Chok Gear bridge to 
Kaisarij'eh, south-wm to the fords of the Halys at Kurile 
Keupri, 1 and westward to the historic bridge at Chesme 
Keupri, aa well as more directly towards Angora by the 
crossing at Yaksi Han. The distance of Boghaz-Keui from 
Yuzgad It less than twenty miles, and the two places are still 
connected by a road whfc:h leads on north-eastwards to 
Sungurlu. The other road* which in Hilt.te limes doubtless 
converged upon the capital iUrif have fallen largely into 
disuse, but they are still traceable whether aa track* or a« 
isolated strips of road without modern objective. The fact 
is that at leaat two changes of system baaed on different 

C litical and economic conditions have supervened since the 
off days when the main reads radiated from Pat-tvs as 
Indeed, it often appears that a modern bridle track more 
probably represents tho ancient and natural route than the 
engineered road ot Roman origin The classical road which 
once led from Pterja south west to Tavtum (Nefez Keui) 
is no longer in general use, though it may be traced ; and 
the line was probably ancient as there is a natural track 
from Boghat-Kew over the divide to Nrfrx-Keui .» Thence 
a track loads west of south by K.rsbrhr and creese* the 
Halys at Kceik Keupri on its way towards Ntma which 
is marked hy the mound Baurgyan Kyuk. Between the 
Delije Irmak and Ktrshehr this road throws off a branch 
to Chesroe Keupri by a detour south of the Chichck Dagh. 
P***ing by the ruina of Ich Ayak. 

The main read toward* the West by that histono ford 
must have passed however by Nefex Keui. Thence, at first 
due westward on*! then a little south. iU line is still preserved 
partly as a bridle track and later aa a road, probably the 
royal road that linked Sms with Sardis under the Persian 
organisation. 1 Beyond the Delije Irmak. which is crossed 

1 Thst which ccmxuairst'd nee d*re*Jy stth Ttaka by tie lord* 
° 1 ®tU*b« or Avano* unm only to bcsl Irsr k*. though *>utb ot th* 
nw its are distinct. Ct LA. pp S4. 19*. 

* For ths mum. sc* LA., pp. Stt-J Ibire u s sote on thr ancient 
rosd Him in Von clrr Oten. Ft fir*. p. M. silk s pbMorrsth. ir 09. 

• Cl. p « snd Pt. u. . abv i-few. p 11* 
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near Cherekli in either case, two way* are possible, both 
skirting the Denek Dapfc The coe keeps to the North post 
the minefields of Denek Maden, with an alien* tire direct 
on the ford of Yaksi Han to Angora. The other bends 
south wart In. up the Talley of the Kilij Euzu, and so by an 

easy j»uw. the Ide Bel, to the fords of Cheeroe. The former 
way is somewhat shorter, but on the latter the grade* are 
lighter, and it has been maintained for wheel traffic in 
modem times. 

The only cart-road through Boghaz-Keui today a that 
from Ynsgad i»orth-we»l. which at fkmi follow* up the source 
of the brook Kill* end then descends from Bogha* Koui to 
8ungiirlu by the Talley of the Rudak Su. The continua- 
tion beyond Sungurlu is cot so clear. The modern track 
pursues a north westerly direction and. adapting itself to 
an older system, returns to a bridge orer the Delije Irmak 

t it aboTo Kara Eyuk. The elder Tine seems to be preferred 
a suction between Kara Eyuk down Uie right bank of 
the Deli jo Irmak as far aa iu junction with tLc Haly* at 
Kula, where it is loat 1 It panes by the niina of an anoinnt 
fortress and a considerable group of tumuli. Another road 
due west probably descended the Kudak Valley, crossing 
the Delijs Irmak opposite Ikakeui. following tho course of 
a traok now disused which reappears plainly on Kutshu Bel . 
This road, also, possibly marks an ancient line of oom- 
muukatiun with Angora hr a ford «f the Haly* host Kale- 
jik, below the Yaksi llan.» 

North ward* a well defined traok wind* over the somewhat 
barren uplands to the Tillage of Eyuk. where are the nearest 
ruins of a Hittite city. The dwtance is nearly twenty miles, 
lust east of north, and the watershed i» crossed half way. 
If ever a llittite road passed directly north. It must have 
luft Eyuk by the ruins and pass of Karahissar, the latter 
aalled A Mai Boghac. whence north west over tho divide the 
now discontinuous track by the Inal Kura leads to a crow- 
ing of the Halts at Karaburun. Thence it climbed to 
Iakelib, and so northward by Kayak Bel. By this route. 



* New IU* po«*t • there ur lie rmt.r.t of • U rze soeldil wt'lenwnl. 
rarl* of Ik* fooodaticoa in *101 to bo wow . PoUer^eollecrfd Iher* 
•kewsd aW> a lam prmotacc ol Hillile apeciiuem.'— Via drr Oilm. 
°T- cil, p. «*. 

* For the local road main. the **ap Urizf p. » 
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passing by Boyabad, the port of ftisops can be gained ; but 
the way is arduous, invoicing three Keep descents and climbs 
of 4000 feel or more. These northern passes are further 
liable to he blocked with mo* for a considerable portion of 
the year.' 

The natural outlet from JJatTVsax and Eyuk passed 
east of north, by Habil-Boghazi and the modem track down 
the Bozbogim Su to Chorum, whence there is a cart-track 
directly east by the valley of the Varaikazi t'hai to Amasia. 
Near the approaches to the town, a bridge now spans the 
Chekerck at a point where there is also a ford. This ap- 
proach to Amaaia is now shortened by a cart-track from 
Aiaja over the Kara l>aah and across the valley of Chorum 
Su (which it crosses below Bm-njik) to llajji Kcui. where 
the former route is rejoined. Though the liittite origin of 
this road is not attested by any recognised monuments, the 
presence of numerous caves and tombs along Its course 
suggests an antiquity foe the route which only can be deter- 
mined by excavation To Aiaja also there is a direct track 
from Boghai-Keui 

A third route, soroew hat to the South, and partly utilised 
in Homan times, probably already connected tyATTVMAa 
directly with the site of Gaziciu at Turkhsl and so with 
Kvmas'i (COMAX a) at Gcurucnek I -caving Boghaa-Keul 
in a south-westerly direction, it skirted the foot of Yalipunai 
Dagh to the South down the valley of the stream named 
Rgri a* far as Ceunr Then resuming its course north-west, 
it crossed the intervening high ground, which attains more 
than 4000 feet, and so gamed the basin of the Chekerck 
After traversing the river it left the valley by easy grades 
and crossed a secondary divide directly on to Zile (Zhla). 
whence a small stream provided a direct descent to the 
Ims nenr Qaxicra. 

The communication* of H Am *ak with the Talley of the 
Iris were thus relatively good, opening a natural way to the 
Black Sea cwi«t. By contrast with the gorges of the Halys. 
which no rood can follow, the valley of the Iri* lies invitingly 
broad and open, providing with its tributaries, including the 

• Thnl from Im-bol. I* Kutssi.r.. n~y orer 5«n ft. ; thst from 
Sinub 4000 ft ; while iHst fnitber rut from Trvbirom! lossnls lb* 
interior attain* 6000 f«*t. sad auuatua* . bsh le«v4 <•* ile w» t v over 

lb* "MUO wnlrl-h*il to Frrrnm. 
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Ltocs and its affiuenla, numerous route-links between the 
north east of the plateau and the coastal region. Through 
the whole chain of northern mountains there is, in fact, no 
opening more favourable for communication than that by 
way of Amoeia. which must accordingly early Lave become 
an important centre. It is described by Strabo as both city 
and fertreso. Perched on a high rock surrounded by forti- 
fications, in a broad valley at the focus of numerous roads, it 
would seem to hare been designed by nature as the strategic 
oentre of tbs Pontic region. But its name has not yet been 
recognised in the Hittite archives. Not only did the old 
city of Amasia command the natural route from JfATTVMAS 
to the coast, and the north-coatem roads, but the valley 
itself was broad and fertile and must early have attracted 
settlers . Many ruined fortresses in the vicinity told already 
in the time ox Strabo of a long and momentous history 
KuaRI. near the lake Snnuss, was a ' Royal Scat In 
Ruins ' * Gaxh'Ra also had been an ancient seat of kings, 
and potsherds found cn iu site,* dating probably from 
Hlttits times, attest Me great antiquity ; but when Strabo 
wrote it was already In ruins.* 

It would appear indeed that not only was the valley of 
the Ibu in close contact with the central ^attlo area, but 
that the old-worki cities that areas in favoured spots along 
Ms course trace their origin to HlUite tunes and th«r culture 
to Hittite influence. The famous shrine* of Comaka and 
ZxtA perpetuated religious cults and ritca which were 
Mwntially the same aa thorn* found surviving in other un- 
doubted Hittite centres of worship, like the Cataonian 
Comama, where the leading goddess is found possessed of 
all the essential attributes of the chid Hittite deity, the 
Bur,- goddess of A lux* a* In this connection the areociaUon 
of the TaaaMODoM with the Amaxona in legend cannot be 
overlooked,* and this river falls to the Blsrk Sea just 
eastward from the lower course of the I«9 itself. Explora- 
tion of shea like Phazimojc (Vetir Keupri) and Daximos 

* S«»bo. *11 lii. 31 etc. * AnJcraon. Sfwffo Portia). p. 71. 

* Strabo, XD. ill. la : the same - Oj»* c n A-in the Hittite 

•**>• (3 K.Bo. a, 1 7. and ct. Hncof B». SJ.. p. SO) 

* Ur AjA„ Ti. I91S. 3. p. USi T\r Sn-IUniiM tj Arirra. 

* On its conaacticn of the Thera-tos and rbscnlwyn with the 
Amaicc*, see Strabo (xn. iu 9) who ^ootea Pindar CT. further. 
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(Tokat), though only superficial as yet. tends to the same 
conclusion ; 1 and this is supplemented by the discovery 
near Sains un at Aka lan. where alone a small excavation ha* 
been made, of a large quantity of recognizably Hit tit* 
pottery.* 

While the birring history of POXTTS and the striking 
character of its remains tempt u» to linger in this area, yet 
in the absence of distinctive Hittite monuments the special 
importance of this district lies in its natural communication* 
with the coastal ports al Samsun (Asnsrs) and Sinub 
(Snore). From Amasi a to Samsun there are two ways 
around the Ak Dogh (6S00 feet) which rises prominently to 
the North. The passes are relatively low, about 3000 feet, 
and the grade of the subsequent descent towards the coast 
is easy. Samsun is. however, an open roadstead; the 
harbour is not well aheltercd, and the anchorage ia safe only 
in the summer months.* It would appear then, indeed, not 
favourable for early relation* by sea, nor does its name 
appear ia the Hittite liaU. I la communications with Sinub 
are, howovre, direct and easy, whether by land where the 
crossing of the Halts near Bafra present* no difficulty, or 
along the shore by boat 

Sinope appears in the Hittite catalogue spelt SisvtrA ; * 
and ita antiquity as a port ■ not drubtful. Passages in 
Herodotus and Strabo indicate that it had been long the 
moat important trade centre alteig the cuasi* upon which 
it claimed tho meat favourable harbour.' Whether it was 
in more direct communication with the Hittite capital is 
doubtful. If approached by Amasia and Boyabad. the 
Halts must have been bridged or crossed by lorry at Chcltck. 

* For further dmrta H sea Anderww and other*, flimha Ponlict i. 
»ol. ill. pp. 71 1. 

• VoaiwrlMrn. £nloe. ( It?? Vp.S4. 

* Cf. r»f M"i Sm p.i - r 1 1 east. r «». ->•»■ PUu. it would 

ihut there ii an old Bade at the north ewd of the harbour, bat ill antiquity 
i« doubtAd. A phuOyrttph of the roaditeod apprtr* in Von der Oaten, 
o/i. hi., p. 43. 

* The ilinnma heeomin« 3. « crftetv Ser Rinur. H.O.. p. 22. and 
p. 312. o. Cf. a ho Kcmjl u, C.s.u., p. *fl. etc. 

• II erode tin. i. 7«. ete.; Strato. UL nu II. 

• The roadauad aoathword of the Iathnna eejore a good rcpuUtioa 
even in winter, and ii the wfret aachorsc* botwren the Boaphorua and 
Baton (Tir Block Sm P* f. p. 433 and Hats). The bottom near the 
.bore U fool with ancient jet’iev. 
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where ita waters are usually deep and rapid ; and if a bridge 
had existed it would presumably net have escaped mention 
by Herodotus. Aaaummg, however, that the river could 
be creased, the road after tearing the valley brxomes in- 
creasingly difficult : the grades arc steep and the route ia 
both tortuoas and rocky It is then not probable that the 
transport of red earth, the subject of Strabo's narrative, 1 
could have developed along a road of this kind. It is true 
that there is an alternative way from the river crossing, by 
its own valley and that of its affluent the Geuk Irmak. to 
Boiilail. and so over the pan by Karanti Kcui. But the 
detour is as lorg as that by Kamiun and the route ia not ao 
May. Some hold that the Hittitea must hare made use of 
the more direct route which we have already traced from 
the capital to Boyabad.* But this is incomparably more 
difficult, and quits unfavourable for the transport of heavy 
loads of soil.* It is sigmtksmt that Sis or* to-day has no 
trade communication# with the Interior , and it ia not 
profile that either of the hdl route* last mentioned was 
employed ia Hittite Umw for aay other purpose than 
military emergency The natural road from &aiti'sah 
to Swor* lay by way of A maria and Samson. 

It results from the considerations of this chapter, that ilic 
volley of the Inta and the neighbouring parts of Poimm 
are inseparably related, together forming our north-eastern 
region, which contaiard the homelands of £alU. In the 

C ioua chapter we found that while the course of the 
Vt River mark* a convenient outline to this region, it 



H ai.vs River marke a conroiaert outline to this region, it 
provided only on the So rth-wrwt a political boundary and 
protection. On the other hand, toward# the East and 
South the waya lay relatively open. Wc are now in a 
position to apply these conclusions to the position of the 
capital from the strategic standpoint. It has already been 
seen tho site of Haitvsa3 dom not mark precisely the 
natural route centre of this are* : the roads that converged 
upon it were directed there l.y nun. Difficult of acciws. by 
way of defile# that req aired to be known to be turned to 



‘Ktrsbo. 



it. 10. Cl. Runsav. N.0. p. ». 

ai-Akdal Boftbu* K««U~d I*«*b- K.vsk Bd- 
b. Sse above. p 71, aod aete, p. “8. 
o Sir C. Wilson its d»ci!lK» were dewrited by the Ute 
in the «tiw>g*at irewe 
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advantage, commanding the approaches to more favoured 
lands in several directions, it uas essentially the raiders’ 
retreat. Tactically good as a centre for tribal expansion, 
it possessed none of the advantages which might pro- 
determine the atratrgiral and commercial capital of an 
empire, such natural facilities of communication for example 




Tut 8 K Kausiua or H«tt> i »ra*r 



[ timasa 



as are found in the sites of Amaskia. Skiusieu (Sivas). 
Mazaca, Tyaxa, and Icomum. A glance at the map will 
show these very places to fora a ring in the centre of which 
stood the City c4 Hatti. They lay like advanced-posts 
behind the Asiatic frontier ; the routes connecting them 
provided lateral lines of communication, and the tracks 
along the ranges completed the scheme. The immediate 
rivals and dangers lay to the East and Southeast beyond 
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the wall of mountains, and it a from this standpoint that 
the value of the situation of H incus can be appreciated 
and understood. The original strength of it* position lay 
in ita natural dofensibility, and this »m supplemented in 
lira* by walled ramparta . but tho secret of its develop- 
ment as an imperial capital lay in the organisation of ita 
radiating communications with the great road centre*. No 
headquarter staff could have devired a more perfect de- 
fensive system ; History »howa how the empire grew and 
was maintained upon there lines, of which &ITT0SA3, the 
City of flatti. aas the focre Wo pare in the neat chapter 
to it* monuments and remains. 




CHAPTER V 

THE CITY OF 0ATTI 

(a) DthcumniN- or the City ash m Remains 

DMeovwy nf Ih* Sit*. TV AcropelM . Stlualoa «nd Detract*. IV.lh 
■iui Scul Cairo.,. . Q'MiwrftkrAruimi. The Ad»iw*<I 
Fort. ■»! U-«r ( ity. TV town Paine*. Scalpoimi Marks. An 
F*rii»f Palace riMvmlrd H«o,rry erf H.lUr Anki «*. Buddl.fi 
IVrl.il it nil PlMihlr DUn 

The city ha* long been known. Early in tie laat century 
it attracted the attention o I explorer* from the imposing 
niiture o( it- ruins and the peculiar intereet of iU sculptures 
Teaier. Ilnmillun. Perrut and Chipiea have given reliable 
and full description* of its viaiMo remain*. Aa the moat 
important city within the HaLYB loop, it aeema clearly to 
be identified with PrcilA (or Prana) which, according to 
Herodotus.* fell about 530 ».r before Croesus of Lydia. 
who found it in poaeewoon of a 1 Syro Cappadocian * popula- 
tion. From a study of the pre Hellenic systems of Asia 
Minor, which converged upon it, ilamaay argued that it 
rnnrkrd the former administrative centre of an organined 
area ; • and Prof«*«or Sayce cimo to the conclusion that the 
empire no indicated was that of the HittitM. 1 Thu view 
Hh« been supported by all lubaequcnt discoverin*. 

Il»o association of iU remains with the Hittitea waa in- 
dicated in a general way by an obscure hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tion on the rock called N'ishan Tash,* sod more particularly 

1 HMOdolMn I. a. S«.bo. in. Ui. 0 . 

• Rhmi. H.G„ pp. I K ». It. Hetodolus, r. >2. 

* Sapv. TK. Sltir, */• TopcM ra gwpira (ISIS). 

'er.je hath, .here the .uKscTrf H^ock (^^wUu'souih lira 
■mooth-d tor . ipa shout twenty M by m>. *od erred with ■ dorian 
or rrir, of hirrocln*» *mnr«l la tenant* lima Some hieroglyphs 
wttt viable .hen M IW. Ieoh h» photoenphs. but o.lng to the 
wnMbored .Ulf of the rock. It * sow dittcuJl to OaUngoish the sign- 
•loept under favounhi* tonditim* of Hffbt- The Corori ezpnfclioa of 
It 
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by the clear hieroglyph* which name the exalted personages 
represented in the neighbouring shrine called Iasily Kaya 
Then in 1900. Dr. Hugo Winckkr. at the on loot of hio ex- 
oavations.* discovered at tho foot of the acropolis two build- 
ing blocks decorated with sculpture* and hieroglyphs in the 
familiar Hittite style : 1 and finally riveted the links of 
evidence by discovering in the nuns of an early palace and 
elsewhere upon the ate numerous tablets of bnck inscribod 
in cuneiform character*. These proved to be documents 
from the libraries and archive* of the later Hattie kings, 
Including fragments of diplomat* correspondence with lie 
Pharaohs of Egypt snd other Oriental monarch* in th* 
fourteenth and thirteenth centuries n.c 

It srema clear, then, that for orveral cent uric* at least this 
ancient city was the centre of the Hittite Empire, and. 
indoed, it is identified in a grqrral way with fJ*TTVa*s, 
where the founders of the II Attn dominion established 
their capital about the close of the thud millennium n.C.* 
Ita ruins arc not only the mo*l imposing of all tire pro 
Hellenic monument- of Asia Minor but they are also the 
nvmt instructive; whilo the eedpturrs of the sanctuary 
provide a unique illustration of liittite art and religious 
symbolism. The place forms the obvious starting point for 
our study of the Hittite monuments 

Its genrml aitiution has been already indicated. 4 More 
precisely it is placed at a |>oint on a low divide where rise 
two source* of the Kars Kodak So. a small stream which 
flows northward and *i-ls»r.l to jo-n the Didije limnk (the 
Camnox) the chief tributary of the Hat.rs itself. At this 
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SITUATION* AN*D DEFENCES 



spot tho *01*11 village of Beghaz-Keui nestles at the northern 
foot of a broad hill, on the top and northern slopes of which 
there may be seta the extensive enclosing walls and other 



there uioy be seta the extensive enclosing walls and other 
remains of the ancient city. 1 The hill itself is an outlier of 
a ndge, with which it u connected only by the high ground 
towards the South. Indeed, the two stream* mentioned, 
ruing on this ridge, descend steeply on either side of the 
hill, in places through deep gorges, to meet at the foot just 
below the modern village ; and they are fed by small tribu- 
taries from the saddle tehuid the hill, which is thus almost 
enclosed. Front the point where these riso the fall ia about 
a thousand feet to the confluence of the main streams two 
miles away ; their descent is in consequence very rapid, and 
In the winter tliey are foaming torrents . That on the eastern 
side in particular, the Beuyuk Kayania, has worn down it* 
rocky bed so deeply that where it passes by the eaatern knoll 
ol the citadel, called Beuyuk Kalch, ita banka have become 
precipitous cliffs requiring little or no artificial defence. 
The Vaair Daresi, on the western aide, flows through more 
alluvial ground, and has there scooped for itself a gorge, in 
the steep bank of which the harder rocks are left protruding, 
thus rendering an assault uninviting on that tide also. The 
engineers who planned the defence# of the city utilised the 
natural advantages of the position, banking up the slope*, 
and bringing the enclosing wall wherever practicable to the 
edges of the rucks in which all psswblo footholds were filled 
up with masonry. 

On the north skle. where the line of detfenoc is lees clear, 
the ground is broken by a third small stream, the Kiilar 
Kaya Daresi. which rires within the circuit of the wall in 
ths high ground of the acropolis, and now joins the Yazir in 
the modem village. Un the level ground, near this junction, 
there are the traces of an anc.ent rampart ; but as the line 
Of natural defence lies somewhat higher, it may be inferred 
that, the enclosure was extended in this direction at some 
time of relative security, in order to include a spacious 
terrace, upon which row the Lower Palace. 1 The most 
vulnerable point would seem to have born the high ground 
to the South, and here the artificial protection was stronger 
in proportion. The wall was built on this side upon a groat 
•arthen rampart revetted with stone, which in its turn 
» See PI am. • P. 90. 
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followed the line of a natural ndge in the ground, giving an 
almost impregnable appearance to the enormous mass of the 
defensive works. 1 So high is this mound that a narrow 
subterranean way waa constructed through it. giving access 
to the interior 

The ground within, which we call Ihe acropolis, is the 
flat top of the hill, around which the wall forma approxi- 
mately three sides of a hexagon (excluding Ihe northern 
portion which descend* a* we have seen, to a lower level) 
The length of the wall a poll Ihe acropolis is about out* ami 
a half miles, and Ihe greatest width acroe* from eart to west 
is about three-quarter* of a mile. 8 The whole* circuit of the 
defence.- . including the lower portion, is about three mile* 
and a half ; while the greatest length from north to south 
upon the plan ui about one mile and a quarter, of which 
about half Ilea on the upper level. 

The city wall, though built without mortar, wai con- 
structed ui such a way that it ia still tiaceabie continuously 
around the acropolis, and ia preserved in many plaora to a 
height of twelve feet nr more It baa an average thickness 
of about fourteen feet made up of an inner and outer facing 
each alioiit four feet thick, padded with a core of atone 
The outer lace waa especially strong, consisting of large 
atones, some of which arc as much as five fret in length, 
but averaging from two feet air inebrw at the IioUoui tn 
one foot towarrU the top. dressed so as to til together, 
with it preference for sn ap|>n»inistrly reetsngulur or five- 
aided form. So far as prartirsNe with such material, the 
masonry was laid in courses but these were liable to be in- 
terrupted by a atone larger than usual or from other cause 
Indeed, in sonic of the inner walla, where the masonry is 
leas massive though similar In character, large stones have 
been inserted at interval* as a bernd and to give gem ml 
stability. The contour of the wall was further strengthened 
by buttresses orextra-mural towers, placed at intervals which 
varied according to the situation, averaging about a hun- 
dred feet. These do not seem to have been designed from 
principle* of defence, but solely a» architectural supports.' 

Some of the original doorways leading through the wall 

• See fig. *. • W 64. I. 

•a., however. th» mural loam m cWscl.ru! I, u Use Syrian 
fortran*, infr,. fig-. W. ». ««. 
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seem to have been extremely snail. r.ot more indeed than 
three feet in width. The subway under the southern rampart 
is also very narrow, but this was possibly a later addition. 
Its exit ia a plain doorway, four feet wide, built of throo 
granite blocks arranged as jamb* and lintel ; inside, the 
passage has a width of about five feet at the bottom, and is 
lined with stones in triangular arrangement, with the apex 
six feet from the floor It is of interest to compare the 
principle of vaulting under pressure illustrated by its con- 
struction with the system of counterpoise employed in the 
arches of the larger gateways. Thu* again may have been 
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added since the original inception c A the wall. In the 
vicinity of the Lion -gate, at any rale, the regular courses of 
the outer masonry give way at the corners, and in their 
place an arrangement of fitted stones, shaped to receive the 
comers and eccentn ities of their ne^hbours. recalls the 
bonding of the palace walls in the lower portion of the 
interior. This may of course have been a deliberate original 
jariation designed to strengthen the comers where the recces 
for th« gate intervenes ; and it is also obvious that some 
8<de*ay wide enough to admit a cart or chariot must have 
been necessary at the beginning. .Such, however, we arc 
Inclined to see in the unseulptured entrance, of similar 
oharacter but smaller sue. called Eahuk Tasb, cm the south- 
T* -1 *h® town. The architectural princijJr, however, is 

“jj'ach case much the same, and may be studied in the 
F^-cgraph of the Lion gate iUelf. 1 This entrance ia set 

■ PL ana. 
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back thirteen feet from the road, with an approach twenty 
feet across, narrowing to a clear space of thirteen feet 
between the jamte of the gateway. These main support* 
are of great size and weight ; and while tending towards one 
another in a gentle curve as they rise, they are so shaped 
and bonded to the wall that they stand in solid equilibrium. 
The height of these single stones is about twelve feet, and 
in the other gate mentioned about eleven feet. The latter 
illustrate* more clearly the upper structure, in which the 
pointed arch was brought to iu completion by repetition of 
the same principle of counter i*it*r. Each of the upper 
stone* projected toward* the other, while overhanging 
sufficiently in the opponite direction to retain its balance 
singly. Further details are not preaerved. but the faces of 
fcbwe alio must have been dr* sard to the curve of the arch, 
and if they did not approach close enough to touch one 
another the arch must have been completed by a tilth stone 
placed over all, a* is indeed suggiwtod in the case of the 
Kakuk Ta*h 1 In this way wc gain a minimum height for 
the gateway, without superficial structure of fifteen or 
sixteen fret A* the arch wa* repeated within at a distance 
of twenty-five feet, it is probable that the two span* sup- 
ported a chamlier or sentry-walk (ontinuou* with the 
pnmprt. Probably the ms** of masonry to left and right 
indicate- a guard-chamber (tanking the approach on either 
side, in the well known .trie later adojited by Roman 
engineers ami finally transmitted to mediaeval architecture. 

w» have dealt aomowhat lengthily with the elementary 
details of this stronghold, but none the less deliberately ; 
for the contemplation of this nias* of masonry and the details 
of it* execution is rewarded by an insight, which perhaps 
no other monument disc lore* into the power and resource 
of the people whom it ha* so long survived. Tho famous 
Lions which guard this entrance arc- further witness to the 
standard of their cultural ambitions, and are among the 
lineal |imliieta of their art That on the right Kami, which 
ia almost perfectly preserved, forms the subject of our 
frontispiece. I* b treated with a wealth of detail.' which 
however docs not detract from the appropriate boldness and 
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realism of the design. This fashion of adorning the gateway* 
with lions, seen also in eastern Taurus at Palanga and 
Mnlat.it 1 ami in northern Syria at Marash. Sinjcrii and 
Sak)o Couzi.* ia further fnralleled by the neighbouring 
sphinxes of Eyuk,* and to some extent by the monstrous 
emblems in relief warding od trespassers from the inner 
gallery in the l<xal sanctuary at lastly Kaya.* As our 
examination of those monuments proceeds, we shall re- 
cognise in these Lions the sy-mbol of the Mother-goddess, 
the territorial deity, whose mural crown reveals her also a* 
the guardiau of cirio* Within there cities mul walled 
palace* dwelt the king or local dynast who wa> at the umr 
• imp her priest. Thia lUcorative feature thus reflects n 
leading element in the social fabric. 

In another gateway of the name character on tlii« acropolis, 
Professor Wincklcr's excavations discloses! a high relief of 
it being clad In the Hittitr tunic, shoe* and hat, *upl>oiwd 
at the time to rv|*«**nt a king. 1 With this opinion we do 
not agree. Tho figure i* essentially irnimirvc in sonic 
rsape-'ts, noticeably the relstivr width and poise of the thighs, 

and tho full development of the breast*. In general the 
sculpture indicate* a warrior but some of the details are 
noteworthy. The helmet is homed with a mat or plume 
that seems to hang tvhuul. and guards protect the neck and 
wars Tho upper |»art of the body la covered with chain 
mail, and the lower part is. lad in a short tunic which apjirars 
to be decorated with embroidered hands of »piral- and 
' herring bone ’ device, or to be covered with metal fashioned 
to tins design. The broad bolt also ia strengthened with 
metal studs. To thia is attached a short sword with 
crmrental hilt and curving bladr ; the reabbard was pro 
"Usably of leather. and the end recurves acutely, as seen 
m other sculpture*. The battle-axe. Iield by the right 
h*nd, is unique in art. The offensive edge of the weapon is 
curved and expanding the revrruc is pronged and suggests 
in shape the human hand, with the thumb pressing for 
auppurt against the haft Actual weapons of both these 
typsia have been unearthed at Beiaan in Pakwtinr* among 
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other Hittite object* offered there at the local shrine of 
the goddess The axe d* dated by the excavations to the 
age of Subbiluliuma, which is the A mama period, about 
1375 B.C. ; und tho sword » rather earlier The importance 
of this discovery will b« realised by a comparison of these 
objects, which are shown together in our illustration. 
The result brings us within sight of a reasonable approxi- 
mation to the date of this sculpture which from the later 
style of the helmet and the new details of dress may be 
unsigned to the later period of Hattie rule, the thirteenth 
century B.C. 

We see in thia sculpture, then, an armed female warrior 
of the latest phase of the Qatlic regime, shortly before the 
overthrow of the capital. At thia period, if the references 
in Homer have any historical value, the Amazons were 
already active within the immediate circle of the Hittite 
horizon. Priam fought against them in hit youth, in sup- 
|K>rt of the Phrygian*, by the SASQAaus.* Their association 
with TMDfncnA and the TJimxODOX ia on record.' and this 
district wo have found to be in close contact with Haiti. 1 
The story of Heracles and the double axe harks back to the 
same epoch and Plutarch’s version tells us that Heracles 
wrested this axe from Hippolyte the Amazon queen.' The 
age though obscure waa full of danger*, among which visibly 
may be counted the menace of the Phrygian invasion*,* the 
insurrection of the Lydian Maddu wallas, the inroads of 
A oh wans under Attariaiym*. and th* relented rebellions 
and disaffection of A*zat* 1 It i« cnnreivabln thst the 
female votaries of the god-lew who thronged hrr numerous 
shrines throughout the country formed at that time armed 
bands for the protection of their holy places and their very 
lives ; and that the Amazons who next apprar in the back 
ground of Greek history were a |*oducl of these critical 
circumsUnoew. However that may bo. the sculptured relief 
wo ha vo lieen considering seems to us clearly to represent 
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a female Hittite warrior, possibly the Queen herself in 
warrior dress.' 

The outer wall wav not the only defensive work which the 
advantage* of the site afforded. Across the enclosure are 
a aeries of prominent crag* overlooking the lower ground to 
the north, and marking by their alignment tho edge of the 
acropolis which gives acer>» to them * One may be tempted 
to pre»uppc*e. a* indeed at have already suggested, that 
these indicate a line of earlier defence* and the natural limits 
of an earlier city situated entirely upon the hill. They were 
crowned with rectangular fort*, built of square blocks of 
masonry arranged in cour***, and they constituted in any 
case a formidable second line of defence against attack from 
below That which is called Ycnije Kalch it illustrated by 
our photograph : 1 its position is not naturally *> strong, 
however, aa that of the middle of the three forts of this aerie*, 
which presents a precipitous face to the northern side. Tho 
largest of thew knoll* hence called Bcuyuk Kalch is to 
the Bast, and overlooks ths gorge of tho nver on that side.' 
To live North however, where it descend, to the lower part 
of the enclosure on which lie tbo famous palace ruins, the 
slope is le*. abrupt, and it has been fronted accordingly 
with a stout buttremed wall, built of large stones roughly 
pentagonal or squared, the lowest courses of which are from 
two lo three feet in height 

Hereabout*, m the dip between the two fort* last described, 
is th* weathered rock inamptioa known a* Nishan Tash * 
Descending thence to the lower ground, which follows the 
course of the stream through the middle of the enclosure, 
two further rocks arrest attention by the fact that they have 
been worked by hand. The first of these Is called the 
Maiden's Rock, and ha* given its Turkish name of Kiilnr 

‘ li M noteworthy that the 'Jrewl ga-vn and t*e rml mother figure pro- 
mlw.lljr (p thr nipt of IhiDwu BI . «. of lb. U.( kin*, of ih. llu. 
(«• IhkllX) OCA a. Whwkkr. J UfOfi.. So. ». n. » Tl# royal 
moUi-r ni presumably Pit . kbit* on U»» death U IJattuail 

“ -^i« had created be. wrth D»d>U. p *7} Tb. 

•“Jt<d -tv. us of the Quwn in this ape m aliedrd by 1 tin* and ocher 
Pa»**if«. in the record*. 

' *». K. / in oar pUa, la. I ; board on PachUeia. c-y. nr.. Pk». I, B. 

* CT. th. Fort. «f nuo,f».U. p. 1*6. Kara bum. p 120. .ltd Kiril 
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Kaya to the stream which l«««* just below it. Though of 
considerable dimensions this nx-k. besides being dressed 
around the sides anil worked down squarely in two places 
in the body, hue been cleanly cut tciKisa the top with the 
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exception of a small tablelike protuberance remaining 
toward* one end . it may therefore have been used a* a high 
place and altar. Tie other, which lies still further down 
and nearer to the Lower Police, has been cleft in two. to 
form as it were a passage tlirm^b it from side to aide. It 
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would be unsafe without evidence to suggest any definite 
use for these rock* in ancient times, and it is possible that 
their peculiariUea may have resulted only from the quarrying 
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tions made famous by the visit of Texier. 1 and the later 
deairiptlons of Professor Pern*. 1 in distinction to those 
more recently discovered by Dr. Wincklcr on the upper 
acropolis, where the ruins of four such buildings were found, 
of which three were probably palaces and the fourth u 
temple. 1 The lower courses of the first-mentioned palace 
however, are visible above the ground, so that its plan may 
be readily traced out . and whether to be identified as palace 
or as a temple, it presents an interesting study, and a peculiar 
link between the architecture of the East and West 4 As 
may be seen in our photograph. 1 that which remains of it 
is built in large .ingle block, of .tone about four foot m 
thickness and averaging twice that measure in length. Its 
form U rectangular, with a length juat OTer 210 feet down 
the main axis, and a width of 1=8 feet. Ita chief entrance 
is in the middle of the southern aide ; whence, panting small 
guard rooms on either hand. It leads into a largo central 
court, around which are chambers, a double series at the 
emit and a singlo series at the aides. To Lho north and to 
the wet a passage or corridor intervene* between the court 
and the rooms • that on the north waa gained by a separate 
opening opposite the main entrance, and one chamber 
(aoroas the pamage and to the left) ia filled by a large tank 
or hath of stone. These portions of the building may lie 
Judged to have been residential, while tho front and east 
wings were devoted to offices of the palace. There arc few 
further feature, of the interior obvious to the eye except the 
■ire and arrangement of the room, which may 1*» studied 
in the plan. The central court is paved with rough stones 4 
at a depth of three feet below the prewnt surface, a depth 
which probably accords with the foundations of tho walls 
and with the ancient level. 

1 Tester. /Jra-Mp/tea •/.!« *<», L 1*1. UU. 

* Fmot »nil Chi pies, of of- »p. IIS* *1 

' W tackier. R'?"i tit.. W . « 4. Jww h*. I and 4. 

* Her our pUiw. fi*». j. «. bawl o» I'ach^rin. of. lit.. 11. 3t .ml 
Hg. I OS. Our inreairslMrw fliW le tnro .ny rtnirli.ml relation 
between l Is* central btuklirw. 6c. X aol the nirrouwling chsmliera, hi 
which the archive. 6ft dswoveTed. 

1 PI XX. (*) 

4 Wc were Indebted to the courtesy of Dr. Wincklcr and his <o8*»i'Uf 
for the facilities which enabled us to .tody Iha site and rask* aojodinc. 
during the pragma of the excaralMw. ia ISUT. 
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The doping ground to the north was prepared for this 
building by a stone revetment mounting in steps ; and 
special precautions were taken against slipping in the bond- 
ing of the masonry on that aide. Not only arc the stone# 
of tho upper courses shaped to fit into ono another in a 
scheme of ' joggles.’ resembling ' tongue* and groove#. ’ to 
borrow a term better known, but the lower course is pro- 
vided with a ridge rising along it# front edges, which further 
prevented any general movement of the whole m that direc- 
tion. The level nature of the preserved masonry, and 
certain features jointed oat by IVnot.* auggeet that the 
upper part of the building «u constructed of smaller 
material#, such a# wood and brick*, a# is indeed supported 
by observations made by Dr. Cunia in one of the upper 
buildings recently discovered in the acropolis.' 

Two sculptured blocks of granite may bs appropriately 
mentioned at this ixxnt though they hare no clear relation 
to the building# of the site, having burn found at the foot 
of the acropolis. They are cubical, and the face of each i# 
dooorated with a relivf. In the upper part of the #tone there 
l« a unrkrt-hnlr. from which fact the dnrovrrer* argued that 
they were the base* for statues,* though from the analogy 
which other discoveries afford.* it would appear more 
probable that they ooc* formed part of the louvst course of 
a building. The subject of the reliefs la religious, and It 
appear# on each #tosw. the only diCereocr between the t wo 
being found in three out of five hieroglyphic mgn# that occur 
in each ca#* Otherwise the subject repre*ented i# tho #nme, 
Thw shows s person, presumably a pnest, clad in toga-like 
robe standing in an attitude <4 prayer before an altar. He 
wean* a skull -cap shots with tumed-up toes, and car-ring. 
The toga Is worn (in one case plainly) over a short tunic and 
vest. His left hand >s raised towards the altar, and hia left 
foot is advanced. The altar is of equate ehape, and without 
«»»ct parallel in Hittite representations. 1 It is decorated 
with -quarts divided by diagonal linen and cremes. There 
1 sod Oh pie*, op. rt, p. I IS. 
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is a little diflerence diicernible in the arrangement of these 
decorative detail*, tbe chief point being that on the one they 
are arranged in row* (in which caee there are no crowco) 
and on the other m colcmna (in which oaao the croeeea form 
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a partial middle column between two ot eLagonals). Con- 
spicuous upon the altar, one oo tac right band and tbe other 
on the left, are two tall loop-like or round -topped object* 
standing vertically. Behind the altar there Room* to bo 
the colt object, which at first glance looks very like a har- 
poon. though the head is bent somewhat backward. It may. 
however, be thought to repretent some pointed object (like 
the Hittite hat) on a pole The style appears to be earlier 
than that illustrated by other sculptures of the site. 

To judge by the fou'ndalioia disclosed at a greater depth 
by Dr. Wiaekler's expedition. the palace which we have 
described Meins to mark tho ills of an earlier and much 
larger palace. It was mostly from the rums of thi* building 
that were recovered these precious tablets inscribed in the 
cuneiform script, the long-Ioat pages in the history of mon- 
arch*, empire* and principalities, that are now yielding up 
their amniag socreia.* The collection was made by tbe 
last pattic king*, and some of the tablet* are oupins of older 
records which had been damaged. They refer back to the 
beginning* of IlittiU history but they relate particularly 
to the Imperial Age of Subhilaliuma and his successor*, and 
they come to an end about 1200 a.c. Incidentally they afford 
a fundamental date in the occupation of the Lower i’aluor 

Wo have no mrana of estimating, from the published 
sources or Otherwise, the lustery of the development of this 
ancient capital. The excavations were not completed, 
nor did the publication give the essential archaeologies I 
information But some conjectures, as a working hypo 
thcsla, may be made from the probabilities of the case 
with the date of the tablets as a basis, awaiting meanwhile 
the results of a more complete investigation, in the first 
place, a. to tho date of the main fortifications, though the 
period of empire is not necessarily the time of building home 
defences, yet in thie cate tho deliberate and vast nature of 
the outer walls convey* no impreesion of haste or of the 
imminence of danger. The scheme and details are carried 
tmt with dignity, thoroughness, and elaboration It was 
the product of a prosperous age. dictated by prudence 
[•‘her than immediate conscious necessity. Yet in nddi 
“on to the danger* outlined above, that may have cailod 
forth the Amasons, there ii record m the earlier archives of 
* Abort, p. 1. o- 3. 
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several rebellions and invaaioas by disaffected stales some 
of which involved the temporary evacuation of Hattvsas ; 1 
and even while the lliuitc kings were treating on equal 
terms with the courts of Thebe* and Babylon, the shadow 
of the Aaayrian armies already clouded the eastern horizon, 
while the menace of harbanan northern hordes was probably 
ever present. It may safely be aippoard that the city inuat 
have been prepared against assault at any rate when it 
became under Subbiluliuma the capital of an empire. This 
does not suggest that the defensive wall and gateways Mill 
visible belong entirely to that age . indeed tbc normal up- 
keep and repair of the fort ideal km* mu*t have involved 
suoemsive modifications The date we have assigned to 
the Amazon warrior figure, and the constructive details 
around tho Lion-gate, indicate the same conclusion. The 
(Kilicr which is visible above the soil and was built upion the 
older one, an we maintain, suggests a still later reconstruction 
or building-period. From th- plan of the palaoe this may 
ho conjectured to hare preceded any wide spreading of 
Assyrian influence* ; and from our own observations it was 
probably contemporary with a certain class of coloured 
pottery, which at Sokje-Geuii * was already passing out of 
voguo at tho beginning of the first millennium no. Upon 
this point it is interesting to notice that the difference of 
axial direction betwern this and the burled palace, namely, 
-J \ would, if astronomically dictated, suggest a lapse of 
timo amounting to about two hundred and thirty years.* 
assigning the date of the restoration to the end of the 
eleventh century b.c. The ab-wncc of viMble sculpture* 
cm the facade of this building contrasts with the evident 
practice of the Hattie period, ae sewn in the carvings of 
lastly Kaya (which we shall next describe) and the building* 
of Eyiik. 

The two sculptural stones already mentioned a» found 
further up the slope of Reuvuk Kaleh wm to reflect that 
period ; aud in the absence of other lata we feel inclinod 
to ascribe them, on the evidence of style, to an early phase, 
possibly the reign of Subbiluliuma. parallel with the lower 

' Ct. (Mar. obr. i. |. T«. ii. I. J. J. 5. in. 1 3*. 

* See below, p. J 76 f. 
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range of sculptures at Eyuk. Two sculptured lions are 
found lying in close proximity to tbe lower palaoe, tboee 
which were supposed by Texier end Perrct 1 to be the snn» 
of a, throne, but arc now shown * to be the end ornament* 
of a tank, with a similar pair on the oppxite tide. These 
oorreepond both in style and in details of art with the lions 
guarding the palace entrance at Sakje-Geuii,* which may 
be dated approximately to tbe tenth or ninth century if. 
This tank was presumably an addition to tbe palace, and 
of later date, u its partly exposed situation, above tbe level 
of the palace floor, suggests , and this conclusion is accordant 
with our other considerations. For historical reasons we 
feel inclined to assign the inception of the Low e* Palace, ami 
the fortification of the lower city, to the later years of 
Hattusil, but there is no archaeological corroboration of 
tius probability. Lastly, it is to be borne in mind that if 
oorrectly identified with the Prow* of Urrudoiu* the dty 
was apparently still the most important within the Hal. vs in 
the ago of Croesus ; so that iudefenoee must havo bsen main- 
tained and renewed at various time* after the fall of Qatti 
In conclusion we tentatively summarise the present 
possibilities of local development, which any new item of 
•videneo may profoundly modify : 

6 ac. 1400. Upper City fortrfed Trmp. Subbiluliuma. 
1330. Fortiilcati ms strengthened. fro*. Mural. 

IST&b -Sculptares of lastly Kaya. .. tfstbml 
1 350. Dvco rated n u-u> (Amarea and T.ioai). 

1240. I©w.r Palace and arrhiVe. Trmp Ihrtbalii 
1200. Fall of IftrviAK 

1000. Lower Palace lecoartructwl (! Ptxkia.) 

(*) Tub Chut Saxctvarv : Its SccLmnum and 

Til BIS MbaXIKC 

Cham-l.- of Um Suv.luare IMernyUca <* t*e t«n«d FigJir..: 
Tw> Pena dial i 0«>v~ lw»f. .*J Ore-fa. Idretity of ti* 
laadairf 'Jeda and Ue«Hra« of flaMi *»< ethrr Sutra. The Rile 
• Dtnns Marriage : iU PotUrai Jt^ailraare. 

The far-famed sculpturea named by the Turks simply 
l*«ly Kaya (Sculptured Rock) arc found at a distance of 

' Ferret aad CMpW*. op. <if. p. 114. 

* By Ur. Wrecks, tacarabora. K-j** <U-. 6*s- *. « ; pp. 54* 
/»A«. Pi. xtvn . Xfcvui, and p »7. 
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about two milt* eastward from the village of Boghaz-Keui. 
They are not easy to locale, a* there are few landmark* 
of special character, and tbc ancient city is there no more in 
sight. To the north we*t a number of rolling valleys unfold 
themudveu, while the gently rising ground to the north east 
is partly corn -land and partly green pasture, splashed as it 
rises to its crest with dark scrub, and broken here and there 
with bare limestone rocks,— a typical view of an Anatolian 
highland. 

The sculptures arc found in one of these masses of rock 
winch is not the largest or most conspicuous of the sciicn, 
nor distinguishable in any general way Its chief attraction 
of old was probably the natural facility which certain ir- 
regularities m its formation afforded to the purpose in view. 
Towards its west side there is a recess about thirty yard, 
deep, which opens towards the south-west on to a broad 
grassy terrace, the entrance to it being some seventeen 
yards acroeo. The wslls of this rocky chamber, though 
projecting irregularly at interval*, draw more or leaa evenly 
together, until about aix tank from the end they are not 
more than seven yards apart. At this point they widen out 
a little, so that the end wall which faces the entranoe had « 
width of about eight yards. Thu innermost wall, having the 
largest plane surface and being appropriately situated in the 
depth of the recess, was ptr|varr<l aisl util red for the central 
group of sculpt urea, which are on a iwale proportionate to 
the relative dignity of tha personage, they represent The 
two sides of the rock chamber were drrenrd in atrip, each 
from two to three yards in length and about three feet in 
height, in conformity with the irregularities of the rook, 
and die plated as a continuous band of docoration a long 
procession of figures in low relief. 

What is the subject and what the puipjsc of these sculp- 
tures t At tha outset it must bo remarked that they are 
so much weathered, being protected only partially from the 
violence of the wind, and not at all from the rain, that 
little can be said as to the artistic comiKxition of the whole, 
or as to the execution of ite details. Generally speaking, 
however, we may say that tbc design is commemorative 
and emblematic rather than artistically docoratire. It 
represents two converging processions which meet in the 
centre of the end wall(that which is opposite to tbo entrance). 
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On the right of this meeting -point the figures, with two 
exceptions, are these of robed females. On the left the 
pontons rcycewintcd are chiefly male, 1 but. iDdudc two 
females, and arc interspersed with certain winged beings of 
mythological character, and a group of two monstrosities 
which are not easy to explain, llittite hieroglyphs and 
emblems accompany many of the figures, which are further 
identified by certain recognisable details of drew* and 
weapons. 

Chief interest centres naturally on the leading figures of 
these procession*. theme which are carved on I he end wall 
opposite to the entrance ; but the real importance of these 
is made clearer by a preliminary glance at the whole eerie* 
of sculptures on either side 1 The figures on the left hand 
are forty three in number, of which the first rtaiuD upon the 
shoulder* of two other*, bringing the total number on that 
side to forty-five Tha letuler la a godlike figure nearly 
seven feet high, olad in short tunic and shoe* with t urned up 
toes llu left leg is forward and h*a left arm is advanced ; 
the right arm M drawn back. and. tbs fare being in profile 
to the left, wo have here au illustration of the familiar con- 
vention. seen also in Egyptian drawing, whereby the front 
view of the upper part of the body i* represented, while tho 
wad and limb* are reproduced in profile. Only in the 
sculpture* before us we see. whether as an illusion causod 
by the softeuiitf baud of T his, or whether by the delibciato 
treatment of tho Hittits sculptor, an infinitely greater free- 
dom, fnlfa— . and mute suggestion of life imparted to the 
figure than we are wont to find hi Egyptian funereal soulp- 
lures and temple decorations, notwithstanding the masterly 
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skill with whx.h the Utter hare usually been executed. 
The right hand ol this leading figure grasps* the handle of a 
largo round mace which rests upon hi* shoulder, and a dirk 
with crescent-shaped handle hangs at hi* left side, presum- 
ably from a girdle. Upon hi* head there is the tall conical 
head-dress of the Untile peoples, though differing slightly 
from the ordinary representations in that the vertical ribs 
or Hillings of this hat are connected by rings, in suggestion 
of metal week. 1 The hair at the back Is gathered in a long 
pigtail, the curling end of which w seen behind the elbow. 
Tho face seem* to have been bearded, and there is the 
suggestion of a large i-urng hanging from the lower lob® 
of the ear. The outstretched left hand holds a three 
pronged emblem and sign towards the advancing figure to 
which it is opposed, the two ligurre Icing balanced in the 
composition of the group, behind each is a small horned 
animal, presumably a goat, rapped with the plain conical 
bat upon it* hmd and with the forepart end legs advancing 
beyond tho laxly of tho main figure. Tho two I wing* who 
support tho figure ju*t dew-nhrd wear long robes, hound by 
a girdle at the waist, and seemingly fringed or bordered 
round tho bottom of the skirt. Their clasped hands ure 
raised before their bearded chins, and thru head* are slightly 
bowed In a natural pose ol reverence or adoration. Thoir 

hats are similar to that just described, but wem to be flex- 
ible, bending forwards towards ths tip m response to the 
inclination of the heads; while lower down there is something 
project! rv. probably the upturned brim of the hat.* 

The figure following immediately behind this leader, 
though somewhat smaller in stature, would seem to have 
considerable importance, being rabed «i two tail flat-topped 
pinnacles, so that hi« brad is on a le»el with tho others of 
this group. In details of pose. co*tuoir. and armour, this 
figure resarnhlra that which precedes it, except thnt in the 
left hand a long sword with flat hilt h held aloft, and the 
emblems which denote his rank are placed between the sword 



1 t'f. lb" MaJattt xulpom-. It mmi 

* This i» - o-n-on IrMurr w ll.llil. -r il|4«ro. .nd on serer-l well 
|if<— t«*tI instances from here (cl. 11. XUY.I and rlsrwhrie. notably 
from 8.nJ"ftt let M*. ui«. xlv_ sad B.H.. V.-A. Mux. Cast No. IWJ. il 
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and hat. A girdle is plain in this case. A third figure follows 
upon this wall, aa shown in our continuous drawing but not 
in our photograph. 1 It is in au cipovrd corner, sail most 
of the detail is lo»t. bat it mar be seen to resemble the 
second, though the emblem Leld in the left hand seems to 
differ considerably, being of fealher-like appearance The 
right leg also, which is behind as m all other cnees in this 
scene, may be designedly hidden by the fold of a cloak 
detrending to the ankle. 

The fourth figure in the prorewdon (the brat in order upon 
the left side wall of the recess) is again similar in appearance 
to the leader of the procession, bat on the smaller scale, 
bring only three feet in height The fifth however prow nth 
essential points of diflerence. The shore, pigtail and ear- 
rings are repeated ; the hat also is the common one without 
the rings ; but the long shirt or cloak has cunouB oblique 
curving folds, and it tram, somewhat behind the right leg 
The left tor alone is vinbl-. ami the front edge of the robo 
Is icon as far forward as the elbow, obviously d roe ending 
from tha shoulder Most conspicuous of all are a pair of 
narrow wings rising from behind the shoulders well above 
the top of the head. The objects held by the hands cannot 
now be recognised This figure is identical with a winged 
deity from Malstia in all respects except thst the latter is 
shown standing upon a thunderbolt. 1 

Then follow two female figures clad in long pleated skirts 
like the figures in ths oppcaiU procession A belt encircles 
the waist of each, but it is not clear whether ths upper part 
of the body is bare or clad in a tight-fitting garment ; the 
breaata many case are distinct The head drew is not plain . 
if s cap is worn it must lit closely, while the hair or wig ends 
in large distinct curls above the shoulder. The left hands 
are not visible, but the right hands fall by the side, each 
holding by the handle in a rcrcrerd position a diso-like 
object snggretivc of a mirror * Tb« eighth figure, like tho 
hfth. is wing'-d ; and boms, or a crescent, are conspicuous 
>n the hat. but other details are obscure. The ninth is 
ofctror and of special interest The robe is like a toga, with 
a tight sleeve to the right arm. and the loose end flung over 

■ PL xxiv. .od Pi. xxn. 
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the Iclt shoulder. A dirk is by the side as Ix-foir. but in the 
right hand then* appears a long curving lit uin held reversed. 
Above the outstretched left hand is a group of signs among 
which may he recognised a crescent and • feather or star 
like object. 1 The fare is beardless. and the eap i- close- 
fitting to the skull. Above the h'*»d is a comjioMtc emblem, 
in which the mam element* are a rosette surrounded by a 
horseshoe shaped device recalling the head dress of the 
sphinxes in the neighbouring city >4 Kyuk,' and supported 
by large ouU|>rcad wing', bound at intervals, which turn 
slightly Upwards at ihe ends. 'ITii* figure elowcly resembles 
the larger one oppo.it* to it. the isolated twenty second 
figure on the right. 3 which w described below. 

The six figures just described fill the left -hand wall of the 
inner part of the enclosure. The rock now break- away 
somewhat sharply, and the next length is decorated with 
nil* figures on a somewhat smaller scale. Five of these are 
similar to one another.* Their costume includes the short- 
ladled tunic, the conical ribbed hat with rings, and the shoe 
with ii|diirned toe ; and the poso of figures is us previously 
detailed. The pigtail u suggested in aoroe cases. though 
the chin- are beardless Xo weapon* are discernible, but 
each came* in hi* right hand an object like a sickle or 
scimitar, w hich la supported by the right shoulder. A group 
of emblem* or signs pivorlni each figure, varying in each 
caw. Two other figures of the nine d Her coly slightly 
from this model . the one * in having apparently n long 
closk which partly covers the right l«g in sdditnwi to the 
tunic and the other* in th- appearance of a wing rising 
from the left shoulder, a cap of closer fit . and no object over 
tho right shoulder . bat the** three distinction* may be 
illusion* due to the weathering of the stone. The icmnining 
pair ’ illustrate an utterly diflerent r*vhf The two com 
ponent figures resemble one another, and together form n 
group of mon-trou* character The arms and body of each 
are human, the legs are those of a quadruped, and ihe head. 

* Cf.Sayee, f-r. S.U.J. ItMJ. p. til. N... II. 

1 FI. xxvin. and p. IK. On tha sTtabofissn of these rsnUoiw <-f. BL 
Merer. «.«* <mrf KaftsV An < htltln. pp .VI II. 

• Kc Kg 6. p. HM 

* Namely Nos. to. tl. 13. Itt. la. >a the pUt. p. |« Kor poalicsi of 
the group, see tho drawn*.-. f|_ mi 
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with feline ears, is also that of an animal. To the right- 
hand figure a tali Is added, while each is represented with 
a pigtail. They stand tymnet rkally upon an object, 
poasihly a wine-prees.' oblong in form with two rod-like 
handle, projecting from each tide The left-hand figure 
wear* a short plain ildrt. The arms of both are upraised, 
and bracelet* may be detected on the wrists ; they support 
an object of crescent form, not easy to recognise upon the 
weathered rock. Possibly it is the symbol of a Moon-god, 
supported by two ' demon*.' ! 

The three figure, following this pair have been described, 
and with thorn the second .Uaight length of wall oome. to 
an end. The next bend lair wards, and the wall becomes 
nearly parallel to the axis of the chamber, containing in thi* 
length nine further figure*. The leaders * are similar in 
general appearance to those which precede them, though 
the object carried on the shoulder rosy be thought to re- 
semble rather the mace carried by the head of the whole 
proccmioo The same may be said of two other* • of thi* 
series, but the condition of the atona is too had to enable 
much detail to be gathered. In regard to the pair between 
these,* no objeetaarr now vie.blc in their hand*, while their 
costume* also show some difference of detail. The one 
seems to havs a long cloak, or possibly a staff, hanging from 
the arm, while the robe of tbo other is stripml horizontally 
over tbo left leg. Tbr third figure of tbo group* is peculiar ; 
the anna seem to be thrown forward, with s cloak or long 
■tail hanging down from Mow the shoulder, while the hat 
also is inclined -lightly forward. A hem or peak to the hat 
is also traoeable. The two last of this series ’ rcscmblo 
rather the type of the figure* supporting the leader ol the 
procession, both m regard* cortame. position of tho bands, 
and the curving forward of the hat, even though the head* 
arc not inclined a* in the earlier instance quoted. 

Thera next follow, on a short return of the wall three 
figure* * which we found too weathered to describe afresh. 
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though two of the ai have been represented by earlier visitor* 
aa bearded utd wealing embroidered robe*. The next and 
laat turn of the "all. which now resume? it* main parallel 
direction ia occupied by thirteen figure*, of which the first 1 




Botm.M K&rt : Fiaj. or re* Hoc* c.LUs knr K«r», with 
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•earns to bo a robed and bearded figure of the kind indicated 
by these two which precede H. It standi apart from those 
which follow ; so too do the next two, though not to far, 
while the remaining ten figure* ' are close together. TTieae 
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twelve figures are all alike, clad in tunica, conical hat*, and 
tip-tilted shoe**. They carry no weapons and their right 
loot arc partly raised, touching the ground only with the 
toes, a* in quick movement or in dancing, which is suggested 
also by the position of the arms, drawn up at the double, 
and to some extent by the poise of the bodies. These figures 
also, unlike the rest, are r.ot in procession but in line, for 
the right elbows and right feet of the more advanced are 
bidden by those which are shown behind them, and the left 
bands of the latter partly hide the former — a convention of 
perspective adopted freely by Egyptian artiste also, and 
repeated in an inner gallery which has yet to be described. 
This group completes the aeries of sculptures on the left. 1 

The figures in the opposed series on the right are 1 cm numer- 
ous, and beipg for the not part like one another, are more 
readily described. The figures are twenty-two in numbar, 
of which only two are male ; they are re presented likewise 
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in procession, but approaching in the opposite direction 
with their faces turned consequently to the observer’s left. 
The leading figure, which is opposed to the godlike figure 
just described, U likewise of majestic stature. She ■lands 
upon the back of a lion<e» which in mm is poised u}>on four 
low flat-topped pedestals (or ' mountains She is clad 
in a long pleated skirt with train and waiatheH ; the upper 
pert of the body seem* to be bare or clothed in a tight- 
fitUng garment, and the female breast is suggested in the 
full ix«' of the bust below the ouut retched arm. Her head- 
dress is the * mural crown.’ an upright flat topped bonnet 
with vertical supports 1 Her l«r* plait of hair and turned 
up "hoes are conspicuous. Both arms are forward ; with 
her left hand »he holds a long sufl on which she partly leans, 
and with her right she proffers certain special emblems, 1 
which almost touch thoaa held out by the main figure 
approaching her. Completing the balance of com|KMllion, 
the forepart of a goal with a conical cap protmdes, m lias 
been already mentioned, from behind her dree 
The figure that follow*, though smaller, U not leas striking 
and instructive. It reprnenta a boy or beardless man. 
with curling jrtgtail, in the now fa m ilia r costume. consisting 
of short turtle, shoes with toe* upturned, and a conical fluted 
hut. He also stands upon the back of a lioness, which 
differs only from the former in the position of its tail, which 
is erect while ths other droops.' With hi* ouUtretehed 
right hand he clasp* th* upper rod of a staff and in hia left 
he holds an axe with double head,' the cutting edge, of 
which ore curved. A short dagger with semicircular handle 
hangs by the belt, but ia worn in this case on the right side, 
doubtless at the discretion of the artist, so as to avoid break- 
ing the contour of the figure. The symbol which acems to 
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denote his name comprises the lower part (body anil legs) of a 
small being clad In the same fashion as the figure itself, under 
Die usual emblem, a divided oval. Behind are two female 
figures*, which in all rvapecta resemble the leader of this 
series, except that they are smaller, and that the emblem* 
above their right hand* differ. Those sculpture* are com- 
paratively well preserved, being in a comer sheltered some- 
what from the weather. Their headgear, staves, long plaits 
(or shawl*) down their backs, and tuned-up shoes, are par- 
ticularly clear. They form a pair, standing as though sup- 
ported by a double-headed eagle with outspread wings. 1 
Tho heads of tho eagle face in opposite directions, and tho 
wings, which are turned upwards toward* the ti|*. are 
represented, as in a previous caae. by lateral lines bound by 
vertical bands on each aide. An intareating addition to tho 
design is in the horseshoe shaped device.’ only tho end* of 
which, however, are seen, aa though placed over the back 
behind the wing* . they descend u a thin line on each bide 
of the body and curl outwards at tbe level o! tho top of tho 
lags The legs of the <r*g!e arw wide sport, and the taloni 
arc shown iu if renting on something flat which is not, how- 
ever, re|*r*wnt*d.' This complete* the * ulpturm on the 
•hurt end wall. The figures which follow, as far aa tho 
twenty -find, are nearly alike, and cloaely reaemble tho 
female figure* just described. They all stand, however, on 

Uie level . their left bands arw upraised towards the faoc. 
and the stall which teems to be held by their right hands i* 
olaarly seen to curve away towards the top The eighteenth 
figure is distinguished by obliquity of the pleat* in the skirt, 
but it falls none the less naturally into tho scries. It may 
be aaid also that in not ooe of these figure* is there clear 
proof preserved that earrings were worn, though tbe sug- 
gwrtion is present in several cases. Their height averages 
two foot eight inches. Two are found in the rsccss formed 
by the return of the wall to the right, and there is space for 
a third on the weathered surface of the rock. Seven otlicrs 
follow in a somewhat irregular line, which is broken by a 
■mall gap in which one more is found. Two follow on a 
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X projection, and seven others along the receding wall 
the aeries to an end. 

The twenty second figure is quite different. and worthy of 
special study. It is of much greater sice, being eight feet 
high, ami it stands alone on the inner face of a projection 
in the reck, thus facing the innermost portion of the en- 
cloture where the two processions meet. In it we see again 
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upon • larger scale the details of costume, with toga, skull- 
cap, ami tip-tilted shoes, which we hare already noticed in 
connection with the ninth 6gurc on the left, only in t his case 
the figure faces to the observer’s left ; the left arm is thus 
the one that is sleeved, and the loose end of the robe hangs 
over the right shoulder, reaching almost to the ground and 
ending possibly in a tassel. The dirk is by the right side, 
and the reversed lituus is grasped in the left hand, which is 
raised to hold it. The cap has three bands round the edge ; 
a pigtail is possible but doubtful The feet real on two 
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rounded pedestal* with scale-likc surfaces ; * and the ex- 
tended right hand supports a tenes of emblems * These 
form a somewhat complicated group ; in the middle of it 
there is a small bearded figure wearing a conical ribbed hat 
which tilts forward at the top. and clad in a long robe 
decorated with scale-like pattern. At the sides are four 
protrusions which are difficult to explain.* This little figure 
rests upon what resembles a H iuite shoe, the toe of which 
ui prominently upturned. Its left hand is upraised above 
the head, and the right ana is outstretched. The out- 
side el emen t* of this emblem are tapering fluted columns 
capped by Ionic rotates ; between these and the figure a 
third device intervenes on each eide. consisting possibly of 
a dirk with its point resting in a quiver The whole is 
covered by a device in which a ' rosette ' resting inside u 
orescent is encircled by s horseeWsht j*d object, nnd 
borne on a pair of outspread wings as previously described. 
A larger sod apparently more elaborate ' roaette ' or aolai 
emblem appears above the other. Thw or a similar figure, 
wa sh«ll find, recurs once mors in the adjoining gallery . 

On the opposite aide of the same projection of rock, and 
therefore facing to the south, exactly whore we have defined 
the entrance, there is carved a group at two Interesting 
figures,* difficult to tracw on the weather-beaten rook. By 
examining these tn various light*, particularly In the early 
morning and again in thccarlyaftcmoon.it is passible to make 
out that the group oonsiats of two f cm airs or robed figures 
Mated at opposite aidea of a table engaged in a ceremonial 
feast such as we shall fire! illustrated plentifully by examples 
from cither sites.* On one of the figures at least there ia the 
suggestion of a plait of hair or ahawl thrown back. '1110 
chair on which she aits seems to be solid. Certain emblems 
accompanied each figure, but thesr cannot now be identified, 
except the oval emblem of sanctity or divinity which sur 
mounts aaeh group. 

• a*Mly »Ux» r klUWw. .. on (he cl IWUwsl. 
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On tho next bend o I the well, tome six yard* distant, and 
thus really outside the main chamber, are to be aero two 
monstrous winged figure* just over three feet high. They 
face one another on opposite sides of a narrow rift in the 
rock. wh»h seems to have been the ancient approach to an 
inner sanctuary adorned also with a series erf sculptures. 
That on the left hand 1 presents moat detail The body 
and limbs are human, bat the bead is that of a lion, and two 
short wings are added behind. of which the right is slightly 
raised and the left hangs clown. The hands are raised one 
on each side of tha head, and the fingers are extended like 
claws, adding menace to the threatening aspect of the jaws, 
us in warning to those who dared to approach the entrance 
over which it watched. A short tunic tied across the waist 
reaches barely to the knees, and around the lower edges n 
broad fringe may be traced. The upper part of the body 
seems also to be clad in a garment fastened down the front . 
The carving of the companion figure,* on the oppoaite side, 
•com* hardly to have been completed in detail, though it 
reproduces in general the design and appearance of the 
former. 

The entrance which these creatures guard is now cloned 
by fallen stones, and access to the interior is gained further 
to the right by climbing over atones and rullash at a place 
which would seen to have been originally closed. On 
entering from this end we find ourselves in a narrow gallery 
between vertical walla of rock, which open out slightly as 
we advance. By the original entrance, however, the ap- 
proach would be from the broader end.* On tho wot side 
there are carved twolro male figures* side by aide, re- 
•era Ming the group of moving figures in the main chamber 
already dcwtrlbed.* In this case, however, the sculptures 
had become covered with earth, and it was only in rerant 
timee that they were disinterred, so that they remain in 
relatively good preaerv.ition * The action and attitude of 
the figures suggests a quick march in line. The eoKtume and 
details in each case are the same, and hare already become 
familiar. Each wears a short tanic with a fold in front, a 

* No. 88. 'Now. 
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belt around the waist, shoes with upturned toe*, oonical 
ribbed hats with hrua. sod a born-like emblem attached to 
the front. The earring is plain in several cases. The left 
arm it forward and turned up at the elbow, the hand being 
empty. The right hand hold* a weapon like a sickle, which 
rest* upon the shoulder. the curved part of the blade being 
Upwards. The form U very nearly that of the « acred 
kkopetk of Egypt. 1 The figures are not unnaturally stolid, 
but the faces are heavy and the nose and lip* thick, though 
not protrusive. 

Ou the opposite wall are two important sculptures, facing 
in the name sense. Tha front one * is generally regarded a* 
an heraldic figure It is very tall afoul eleven feet in 
height. The upper part is the body of a man. facing to the 
right, and wearing the conical hat with riba and ring*. He 
is represented as clad in lion-skins, two of which hang from 
the r boulder*, the heads lacing outward* and replacing the 
arms, which arc not visible or suggested. The other pair 
hang downwards from the waist, each suspended by one 
foot, their oilier fondle*. being drawn invlrr th" bodies and 
approaching close to one soother. The heads of the liona 
reach with the fore-paws to the approximate level of knee* 
Possibly the whole body should be regarded as composed 
of lion* in combination, replacing altogether the human 
body, while reproducing th- aamr outline. Below the knuo* 
lira legs are replaced by a device which may b© uknn for 
tho tapering point of a great dagger or dirk with midrib 
The figure ha* no visible frame 

We come now to the last sculpture* of the series, which 
form a group of two figures 1 The ooc is great and may** tic. 
resembling on a largo acslo in most detail* the youthful 
figure that stands upon the lionma in the insin aerie*.* As 
in other case* that havo been noted, the conical hat is 
decora tod with rings, but here those appear more prominent 
and unm not to lav wholly between the ribs, but to be bisected 
by them The double s*e is not found in this group, for 
tho left hand of the personage in this case grasps the up- 
raised right wrist of a smaller figure, which his left arm 
enfold* about the neck This smaUor figure is in all respects 
similar to that which we have met with twice previously in 

* Of. tfia wtapoa earned by th* vea ca the l’k*™ios cup. 

• ho. Ta. ■ *<-.73.74. • Bo. t R. 
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Um outer chamber, 1 clad in the toga as before, and carrying 
the lituus reversed in the hand which is free. The curled 
end of a pigtail is seen behind his shoulder, but this may be 
judged to belong to the larger figure. Both figures are 
identified by the emblem* which accompany them : the 
greater by the device of a small body and legs, held up as in 




*** T.— Ts» PaiMV Kim ip tub laiikci 
o* ra« Tovtntcl Goo. 



it* counterpart by the oatslrelched right hand ; the smaller 
one by the composite group placed in the bare apaoo above 
hia head to the right. This is the same as that previously 
described.* except for the small central figure which is here 
replaced by a cl, ftp rent symbol, thought by some to be a 
phallus. Surmounting the nouiat threw appears as before 
a solar disc with wings. 

' Nc.2jR.gL 
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So many and so various are the hypothrere that have 
been put forward as to the meaning of three sculptures.' 
that it will prove Ire* confuting perhaps to regard them 
entirely de novo. We are the more constrained to do so, in 
that the attention of scholars ha* been largely focussed on 
the i.lentification of the deitin* in the central group, without 
much considers tie® of the series as a whole, or it* relation 
to ffArrtSAS and the Hittite peoples. It seems to us that 
the whole senes must from its composition illustrate one 
central idea, on which any explanation of Individual figure* 
should throw some light- For this reason, we Lave avoided 
hitherto in our description of the sculpture any use of 
terms, or individual identification*, that might prejudice 
our explanation ol the whole 

looking broadly at the sculptures, it is clear that certain 
of the figures, notahly thoec with wings, are intended to 
rc|>rwnt divinities. The exalted figures, then, which arc 
placed at the head of the procession* null also bo tboae of 
god*, presumably of the loading Hittite deities. If. how 
over, this hr so. where stands the king, under whose direc- 
tion these sculptures wore made, and whoae figure on tbc 
analogy of all the commemorative sculptures of the ancient 
East should occupy a place and rank second only to the 
gods f On the main facade he finds no place, for the 
attendant figures in each are in pairs, and the youth who 
follows the leading goddrat to the right (hows nooo of the 
attribute* of royalty, but imiw to ha gro u ped naturally with 
his leader, looking around, wo find facing this scene the 
majoetic figure clad in a toga,* accompanied by a whole 
group of emblem* which indicate his rank. He stands alone, 
exalted and dutinguiahad, yet following as it were in the 
train of the gwldres. In the inner gallery he is embraced 
by the godlike figure of the same youthful deity who, in the 
oiler gallery, accompany and follows the goddrea ; and 
we are reminded of the Egyptian text which describes the 
design upon the royal signet attached to the treaty as the 

* See particularly IVrrot and Cklptn. Art in . . . At hi Minot, fi. 

t 1*0-03 ; Bum}. c Ju Pkync—n, cb «i.; ami Jemr. Hoy. At. 

vol. iv.. N«w Rant* :IK*M. pp 111-20: Hamilton. Httronktt. 
•»- ft.) p. 3M ; sod for ae illaatmtirc aalh.-opofc***] point o! view, 
Framr. Ainu. Attu. ami Onru {Jkt VaUtn BnaK !»., 2nd cl ), bk. i. 
ok- *t. 1 *. pp 106- 1C. * Ko. 22 R. 
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representation of the god of the H utiles embracing their king.’ 
It may be argued, however, that the group of emblems 
associated with tub. |*rscnage. though varying in detail, 
comprise* in all ease* the vinjed due, the emblem of a Sun 
god Rut the only tolar deity in thecentral Hittite pantheon 
was the (iorldc** of A kis s t. whoer |>rirstess was the queen, 
while in numerous documents the king himself it proclaimed 
the Sun; and we arr drawn again toward* the same oon- 
elution as liefore, that this |«-r**»n represent* the king Bui 
it limy lie urged, again, that hu costume and the emblems 
in his hand are thosr of the pnrslhood, and not without 
reininn ; the Inga like mhe and the curving lituus like staff 
imLcale the priestly dike wherrtoever they are found. 
Such a personugr is teen minutermg before the altar on the 
two sculptured blocks discovered at Boghar-Kcui at the 
toot of the acropolis.' another appears without insignia as 
loading In the act of sacrifice before the neighbouring bull- 
"bnne at Kyuk , * ami other examples will be found upon 
the monuments o! more distant sites.* Now the treuty wc 
have mentioned inform* u* that the great king ol thn Hittite* 
was also chirf priest of thr gods and aumcmui documents 
found among the urchirr* now confirm this statement. 
The priest-king was indeed a feature of Hittite national life, 
ami in this light we are able to interpret also thur tnonu 
ment* beyond the 'lauru* Wc air kd Uicn to conclude 
that in the majestic figure More ns wc hare loth chief priest 
and king; and that the leading figure* of the two long 
processions represent a leading god ami goddess. The 
problem is now much Miuplihed Those figures which ore 
clad like their leader*. whether inale or female, and dis- 
tinguished by the same symbol (thr divided oval) are to h© 
rcgimicd ns icpicMiitalion* of oilier deities of like kind . 
while figure* clad in the tuga-like robe and bearing the 
lituiw muat be llioto of printa or prieatly kings. 

At the ri*k of making a sl$ht digression, it will lie wall 
at. thi.* stage of our argument to recall certain fact*, the 
appreciation of which seem* to us fundamental to a correct 

' tile tnalr of Rim** a. with lUttoul lii<*»ti.t. A.H.. III. 373). 
Thi. analonv -a* »m« pm-ited out hr lie lair Ur Cam. HU Ilrlkr, f'Umi 
(Horae. I SOI). L p 19?. 

* WIMkkr, Htpor I ol-. pp SI -6 ; abort. p. »1 

* U. brlow. p. I3t *ad a*. S. • p. 203 aad PI. xxx.Ul. 
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interpretation of the*- sculpture*. Briefly put. these are : 
that ftoghaz-Keui marl* the site of the liittite capital at 
the time of the greatest liittite extension (in the fourteenth 
Mid thirteenth centuries ».C.) ; that the constitution of the 
Hittite power at this time was a confederacy of states from 
both akk» of the Taurus . and that the sanctuary of Tasil.v 
Kaya was ccntem porin' with this period Now the 
divinities pictured in three sculptures are too numerous, and 
they too much resemble one another tor them all to repre- 
sent only local deities or even local veraionsof a common type. 
Moreover the scene depicted is unique in liittite art, both 
as regards the character and the number of the deities 
assembled. We might safely conclude without further 
evidence that the assemblage is chiefly that of the god* and 
goddesses of a common cycle from the kindred Hittito state*, 
accompanied in some cases by their respective priests and 
priestesses. That this deduction is correct amu to be 
supported by the observed fact that in both procession* 
there are to bo recognised dimities from Hitlito »it«v> slue 
where ; on the left the winged deity from Nalatia. and on the 
right tho goldesM* of the Double Kaglo liom Kvuk It was 
an ‘ Assembly of all the Gods ’ 1 Again, having due regard 
to tho position o I the stats*, each ruled by it* own king or 
priest-king and separated Iron its neighbour by tho nature 
of the country, developing its own custom*, ritual and 
institutions in partial isolation, it is to bo exported that any 
national deity would bs represented at the local ahrmra by 
peculiar veriiona. endowed poa«iblv w-.lto special attribute* 
and name. Now the national god of tho Hitlites, and in 
particular of Hatti. was Teahub, a storm-god.* Numerous 
shrines of the god are known aomr from the monuments,’ 
and s greater number from the records. The Egyptian 
treaty montiou* tsn. of which those of Uatti, A kiss a, 
If alas, Sakissa and Samosata may be localised. The 

* ThU eiprexlca swim, though ivuMMly. to UvsslnU' Hit- textual 
•inert pt ion of a cAtieoal rite at which it |<w"M tbit the kln« 
ituwld o&clxte in penon is K>.» pnert. Ct. • K.U.B. 45, • 1» Wit 1*1. 
H«l. Asils-Crksadm. pp. 84 d. 

* Tr My »ith HiUukI. tewp. tUnwa n. Ct. l.KA* IIWO. p. IM. 

Attributes of Tobub der »«d from the Hi'.tit* texts are: Lord of the 
Sky, Lord a f l.iaui. Lord of Trad#. Load of the Camp. lord of Relief, lord 
of Huuod. {AJJU*. IK I. p. lOSj. Mr U afeo l*c IWrf.l (ff.Jt.0n 
p. 174, L »). * S» r ?>*. flg. 17. and PI. xlv. 
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treaty with Mitanni, of earlier date.' mentions no leas than 
twelve, adding Himma and U da (possibly Urdu and 
Hide) to the list A special Hittitc document give* a list 
of twelve shrines with an inventory <i their furniture and 
treasure, adding fresh names to the list. including MaJiyru 
and Manuk . * It is clear, then that among t he H ittitc states 
and under Hattie control, were numerous shrines of the god 
Tcshub, in addition to that of Haiti wherein he was the 
paramount deity. Now in this sanctuary there are repre- 
sentations of seventeen peraonage. all .inula r to the leading 
god.* who is further distinguished here aa elsewhere by the 
trident • in his handosthe Stonn-god and la therefore certainly 
a Teshub. Whether he be 1 Tcdiub. Lord of the Sky.’ the 
leading national god. or ‘Tcshub. Lord of Haiti,' we are 
unable to decide, but we incline to regard the beanled deity 
as the national Trahub, the lord of Heaven the prototype 
of Zeus ; and the bcanllcaa warrior god who follows with a 
■word to be the more local Tcahub o I Haiti.* The remaining 
tiguro* of similar deitir- re pre-ml then the other Toahuh 
deities of the Hittite ronfr.lrr*lrd state-. 

Turning now to the leading sculpt urea on the right, the 
goddess and the youth who ride the hacks of lionr-se*. we 
may readily recognise these as prototype* d the great 
Mother-goddess (Ma) of Asia Minor and her *on, Identified 
on the one hand with the later Cybrlc and Atti». ami on the 
other w ith Istar and Ts ramus «d the Semitic w orld The 
lending goddess of (jatti is in fact called hj the name Astarte 
in the Egyptian treaty. Thu identification. aoceptetl 
almost unanimously by scholars, -uggests again the national 
character of the learler* in the procession. for the cult of the 
Nature-goddess was common to the whale Hillite area, n* 
indeed throughout Western Asia Her a.sotiation with the 
lioness is familiar in her many guises, as for instance in 
PlIRVOIA, where she ride* in a linn -drawn ear. Doubtless 
in the Lion -goddess acconi|ianied by the* Lion son there i* 
» reminiscence of some primitive worship, the origins of 

' Ttmp. Subtsluliuma. CL JS.L. 1*21. p. leu 

* Prasibly, but not oertomly Uilstk mad M»rid.. tf. H.K II , i.n 
SI. L 29. ».il 7. 1. 28. 

* As see* to-day. and owius powibly So tbe weslhrrlns of tbs rock, 

only aoroc si or is»*a of them are ilWiBgiiibil by the special emblem 
ot sanctity or dlrtulty. • Cf. H. xlt. and p. 203. 

* Coaaparwthaaa— ilk tba.cnlpaur*« of Giaour Kale— Ibe-bw.pp 14511.) 
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which perhaps ware already lost to view. The Lion pair is 
followed by the twin deities of the Double Eagle both 
goddeaore 1 The significarxe of the double beaded eagle is 
unknown. But that there was a local worship associated 
with the eagle is indicated alike by the discovery at Roghaz- 
Keui of a sculptured head of this bird, in black stone, larger 
than natural »ze,* and by a cuneiform fragment from the 
same site, on which mention a made in ideographic writing 
of the house or temple of the eagle.* That such a cult was 
practiced generally within the circuit of the HALTS M sug- 
ge-ted by the grot monument which now lira pione in a 
wiki spot overlooking the riser near to Yamoola. and by 
various smaller objects.* At Byuk also there ia a conapicu 
oua though partly defaced representation of a prieat of the 
Double Eagle, on a aphinvjamb of the palace gateway, a 

r bolum which we read to imply that the occupant of 
palace waa here, too, chid priest of tbe cult. 

The train which follow* in the wake of the goddeaa ia 
rompnerd of female* similarly robed, many of whom are 
denoted by special symbols.* In threw we may are in like 
manner local versions of the Mother *oddc** accompanied 
by priestesses of the cult, wearing the drew and simulating 
the persona of the divuuuee.* In this case we are not 
holprd much by thr new record*, for the various goddesses 
are freely accorded separate name* comeponding to thoii 
localities Finally in tbe background on the left there comes 
the group of moving bring-, which alrme tell a us that the 
aceno which we are looking on is but the picture of a ntc. 
in which the populace or temple servants are taking part.' 

1 IncfrUtiUlly It » of inrenwt to note tUt ox u.lr ... m^h-uIoO 
wilk tha ritss ot Sandoa d Tana*, dmbfirl a .lb tho *«i-8od. who here 

* Latter from Prolrwor A H. Sayre. Job MW 
* P. I« Olhif eaarepire are recorded frren Bolaiaasbli (Von dot 
C*W». op. ck, p 33) sad (ran Aleppo (Hf*arth. t.tv A.A . 1WV. 
PL xtn.). 

* We do not deul wilfc three lyrnfanL in detail ; th-r present sprcial 
p«UUIs to attempts at eipboaino. It ia inUreaUng to note, however. 
tn»'. tutfc priawta and prieWcwra lomaorlv rerrivnj a -;w i«l -acred name 
“"k cf I hen offire. Cf. Herodotus i IW; ftreko. zvi. i. SO. 

CL Raw-ay. Hrc„U d- 7V«aar. *». (IBM), p. 78. on the priori- 
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Whit then is this rite ' In the centra 1 group are the 
image* of male and Irwalc deities, accompanied by a youth, 
Nature’s divine triad, and there can be little doubt «o to 
the chief motive of the ceremony. The 6cenc i* that of a 
Divine Marriage represented as a national religious cere 
raony at which were present the local deities of the chief 
states or the (ersonsges representing them, in some casci- 
with their ministers. In this ceremony the image of Teshub, 
the national god. was borne upon the shoulders of his priests 1 
to the shrine of the Mother -goddess in the great sanctuary 
of the capital. Its objective doubtkn* was that the earth 
should be fertile and yield her produce, that the fruits 
should ripen ami the ran* of com grow fat.* The wedding 
was celebrated with dancing, such as has accompanied 
marriage ceremonies through all time. A* to the season 
when this ceremony took place, there ia no dehnite sugges- 
tion. The spring time would seem most appropriate! ; but 
if tho grotesque figure- m the left-hand aeries 1 really stand 
upon a wine- pres*, and if the group of men • on the same 
sills hold sickles in their hands then the harvest and vint- 
age seasons are intUMIed. On the other hand, the cere- 

a may have been adapted to aoine great dale of the 
■ e calendar. 

I’nming now to the inner -a actuary we lind ourselves 
face to faw* with new uysleiW. The group uf flguraa oil 
the left is clearly a counterpart to thoae depicted in the outer 
chamber*, Miggesting the t i n moatrn in the aid. Hut on 
the opposite aide the two separate sculpture* are of new and 
independent character. In the one i» seen the dirk-deity 
enfolded in lion -skins ; in the other the youthful god, now 
assuming a greater dignity, embraces the king It has 
been suggested, with much apjiarent reason, that the sym- 
bolism may bo interpreted to mean that the priest -king or 
his representative is gently guided by the deity ‘ through 
the valley of the shadow of death ' to sacrifice * But we 
know of no parallel for si»:h symbolism in Oriental sculp- 
• <’f. the ritra it lW.uu (IWwI. Slntm. xn. id. 32; and In the 
temple of Malng. Uut,. IM /*• Jfrw. | J6. 

• Hi- leadlna rtanU in lb- rviuno and marh of Ibe symbolist- find 
renin rfcible inibyy imrag (be N«rtb Amrvie-n Indiana. For n full 
uwirht into tboe mlU of the Xitin-jpiddca*. >ee Frawr. op. cil., pp. 07, 
110 . 

* Nor. It. 15. • No-. M-13. 



‘ I'r-K*. op. cil., p. 108 . 
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tares*, and »e prefer to see in this* inner chamber merely a 
special sanctuary of the youthful god, with images pertaining 
to hia cult. In the one the king is received as high priest 
into the presence and embrace of the god. Wo have already 
seen that such an action m itsslf was deemed of so great 
moment that it formed the subject of the royal signet. 
Thereby, maybe, the king became invested with sanctity of 
person ; in any case, his privilege of access to the god it 
recognised. In the other sculpture, in our opinion, we see 
the god once more, Iwt in another guise, and identified with 
a special cult, anociatrd widely with his rites, — namely, 
that of a sacred dirk 1 That such a cult has some original 
reference to sacrifice or emasculation wo cannot doubt, 
Whatever may be the precise explanation of these details, 
we see, in this inner chamber, a separate shrine of the .Son- 
god, to whieh the king had aces, by virtue of hm office as 
high priest ; while we regard the outer nw»> as a shrine of 
the Mother goddeas, adopted under JJattio role for the 
special ceremonial depicted upon its rocky walls, the 
marriage of the goddess of the land with the ehief U«ttio god 

Tlwe conclusions, though they explain the identity of the 
chief divinities and the nature of the nte, do not give com- 
plete satisfaction, and a further question will probably ariae 
in l ho reader's mind What could be the origin of a cere 
mony so unprecedented and so Imposing as that illustrated 
by those unique rock carvings f Behind the theme of the 
divine wedding does there ru* lurk some hidden meaning, 
a suggestion of the fusing of two religions which reflects the 
memory of some national ensis ? Such a fusion is by no 
means impossible Indeed w- hare no further to look for 
an example than the cult conflicts of ancient Greece when 
the god or goddess of the invading noithcrocr* confronted 
the older dritiea m thcr conquered shrines * In the case 
before us direct evidence ia lacking . but it may he signi- 
ficant that while the great Mother goddess, the primeval 
deity of Asia Minor, stand* with her youthful consort upon 
the lion* of her native highlands, the priestly bearers of tho 

1 Ct. S'-Jpt.Tt «/ Mart A, p. lie. tho tbs tmariatioas of IW«-" 
Ssr*. Pn*. ffAd, 

* Cf. Athens sod tbs oUsr god E--«fcthea» m tbe Aropofci mu) (hr 
s sUB nmm parallel} lbs tf,«, . Q,m<n o ! Za u». Uic inradrr, will. (b« 
" ‘ iMotbsr foUUn.tUr.sl 
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commanding figure who greet* her indicate the approach of 
newcomers, if not of conquerors We may lie tempted to 
ask whether this extraordinary scene dam not record the 
actual arrival of the Hittite invaders with their chief sky- 
god Tashub accompanied by the nn morons lesser tribal-gods 
who derived their name and attributes from him. This 
monument will then bear witness to a pact not only religious 
but political ; and it is interesting to note that tiie curious 
scene in the inner chamber then becomes explicable. There 
the Hattie king is depicted in the embrace, not of his own 
god Teahub, but of the son -consort of the aboriginal goddess. 1 
The symbolism of the act becomes pregnant with meaning, 
if we read this also as a memorial of alliance and a further 
effort to uphold the dignity of the older gods. 

At first sight then the explanation of these carvings as 
a record of the original Hattie invasions with the fusion of 
cults that must have followed it, is decidedly attractive. 
It raises, however, a point of difficulty. The very number 
of gods uiul goddess*.- uwmhUI. and the complexity of their 
several attributes, suggests rather the meeting <4 two 
elaborately organised societies in the act of ratifying n 
solemn religious and political compact. The date uf the 
sculptures must then be referred to a later ami more 
developed period of HalUc history , and the scene must be 
assumed to represent an alliance formally contracted 
between the HaMio nonanh and ono or other of the neigh 
hourinu kingdoms The symbolism of the ' surra d marriage ' 
would lie still more significant if the lietrntlial of h foreign 
princes* formed, as so often, the seal of a political covenant 
Such a betrothal is. In fact, recorded between Hnttusil and 
Putu-Khipaof Kiui w-dam. daughter of the priest of Ishtar 
of LAWAtAsriXA*, anal herself lugh priestess of the Sun- 
goddess of A HI St A. thr forrmort deity in the land. The 
care is singularly apposite. This marriage alliance followed 
a succession of criarw in the fortunes of U*tti which had 
involved even the evacuation of the capital itwlf ; it may 

■ It is foible sl*> that I her* irnmr m it* ! million, of Lydia, 
whrh will be rocoiaUml in Jw> eosr~ (brio*. py. lit IT.), > historical 
wninirfOff of oar nch BMnwotiwi cpmdr. whn*. in the infinoy of 
that nation, the wo tahippew of the Mother poddna and her ton-ccinaort 
(the Atyadae) were mutraiaed to ttaboit to the dominance of another 
power, that of the foifewtr- «f Heracke (the JlcrarieidacJ. 
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>garded indeed as having re -established the throne, 
unique position accorded to the queen in state-oflaira 
indication of the political importance attributable to 
which formed at the aamo tiro© a particular 
of a religious alliance of tho very character we 
so clearly indicated This royal allianoe may well 
inspired the main scene depicted on the rocks of Iaaily 




CHAPTER VI 

MONUMENTS OF THE PLATEAU 

(o) Xorth-E** , TV> H*tr9 Bwci (ft) North W«t : Busin of the 
Upper SftMftMUS. (e) Seuth-Wn* : Ruin of the Rrv.Uhr Tab* 
>nti Virility. (V) Soalh-Esef : E.«n of the Ubr Ah 0 col. 

(a) Mow bests or me North-East 
Tie Holy* Ha. in 

XARABCRNA, SI’ ASA, ROOS8R, YAVOOL* : EYIK 

It ii • singular fact that in the Land of Qatti proper no 
Hittite monument! have heen ohaerred other than the 
notable remain* of the capital itaelf and of the neighbouring 
(Mtlace at Eyuk.‘ There is, however, record of three in the 
valley of the Halts Hirer, which circumscribe* the area, 
and of a fourth juit to the booth. We commence with these 
Kara Burma la cxi the north lank of the Halts River 
juat bo low Arebnin. Behind the village a Bterp hill rise* 
about, four hundred feet, and ia erownsd with an ancient 
fortress. On two lair* the wall of rock form* a suffi- 
cient defence, but on the Weat. and partirularly on the 
North, this is more broken, and is supplemented by an 
artificial wall of rough stonework.* In the east sido there 
is a sort of gateway, and below them Is an underground 
passage loading probably to a well.* On a aholf of rook to 
the l«t of this entrance there is a lengthy Hittite inscription. 4 

ta**ff*«. oe a -too* rfab is recently 

otwtd by thacSmp R*ps*ui.*ira, m 3 nriml n<*iCT 
•'y courtesy of IWuaor Breasted. To the Hays burn befoog also 
two hieroglyphic inscription* lo d epsnd m tly otarrred by Dr. Fairer and 
Mr. Von drr IMn. at Chaiap Vsrte. 

* Sec p. 87. Cf. the fortes** *M imtrtMMe of Kara Dark. bt*ow. p. I ft* 

* Cf. Jovr. HM AW. (IR09L pp it 0. 

* It va distorreed br J. 0. C Ardetsoo. and dweribod by Uk (in tbc 
Jow. tirU. St*//., xxl. (IWII. pp. 3»3S) aa ai* nil** nfvth-north-veat 
of To. Krai, hoc. ie prcteUy the Ku.peaar of Kleyeet a map. and to 
be di*Un*-i-.«l.-( frvai Karepoma. BOtftnrt <4 Aretwan. See aWc 
B*r*.Proc. 8 BM. (1906, Nov.), p. 817; CJ.H. (1908). PI. xlvj. 
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The surface of the rock i* not very smooth, ami it was found 
both worn and covered with Ithcn. None Hie less, the 
discoverer trough; bark good copra of l lx iuwript ion. The 
hieroglyph" are incised, and are arranged in three rows with 
border and dividing line* They acein to hare filled n space 
rather more than live feet long and just less than two feet 
wide. But until the raldW* of Uk-sc inscriptions ha* l*en 
solved, their interest remain* chiefly topographical. The 
portion of this one in relation to that of Sua*a seem* 
algnifkar.t, and lead* u* to »|-ak of the latter at this point. 

SuaflA stand* at thr headwater* of a stream wliii-h enter* 
the HaI-V 8 just above Karahuma some twenty mil'" or more 
southward from ihr river bed Hen*, on a cubical hlork 
of stone, similar to many hundred* falkn from the c-lifT 
there has been found an inscription, incised on the front and 
back. 1 The exposed part of the .tone is rather more than 
three feet wide. The record of the monument u insufficient 
for ua to aiuogn much iiu|s>rtance to it* apparent detail*, nucli 
as the pcuible appearance of a wmged animal ami a fish 
ii ns mg the hireoglyjiw. That which concern, ua u»o*t, a* 
in the former enac i« the unquestionably Hittitr nature of 
the monument, and the place where it ia found If we arc 
to regard these isolated monument* a* general evidence of 
Hit-tit* routes ir may *ce in this ono a suggestion of a road 
connecting Akscroi (tiAMAl'Ka) with Karaburna 

Boasnc Uo. upon the river bank. There on a slope of 
high ground overlooking the valley, iwl.tcd amid pasture, 
to the went, of the village, a unique Hitt if « monument dill 
stand* upon its original pedestal It i« a round-topped 
single stone, almcwt exactly four feet wide and three foot 
high ; at the side it narrows from twenty-one inches at the 
bottom, to eleven and a half inches at the top.* It is in- 
sen bod on all four sides with inci-s-d hieroglyphs, which are 
arranged in four line*, and commence at the top right band 
of the northern face (that is. toward, the river). It* nature 
and situation alike suggest a tribal or village hoiirularv 
stone, such as we suspect at Geurun and Bulghar -Maden. ' 
Yamoola is found some little way farther up the river. 

^MsanMhakk ia H» Rati. As.lW.r, H . I7S-P, 

■ Sre PI xxvi. lor o.ir pk-4o «f the watScrr fare. Cl CJ.H. (19061. 
PI. u. uxl pp II. 12. 
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after pawing the Bir Gfuz bridge, upon the northern bank. 
The village stands on open ground : but. just above, the valley 
narrows to a gorge, which is practically continuous as far 
ns Chnk Geu* Keupei.' A pathway follow, the riverside 
for the ino*t part, winding along the narrow .trip of soil 
between the water and the heights u hick overlook it Other 
tracks take the higher ground, l»ut they are rendered 
difficult by the loose stones that thickly cover the surface, 
imparting a desolate and wild character to the region. The 
monument lies about forty minute*' journey above Vumoola 
or two and a half hours' journey t«rIow <hok Gene Kcupri, 
upon gently sloping ground near the brink of n steep knoll 
about five hundred feet above the water The spot does 
not command an eatenuve view of the river, though only 
a hundred yawls away, because of an intervening rise of 
ground ; but a little way up the stream the banks are more 
gentle, and the water comes into view at a bend The 
monument is a gigantic eagle of stone,* sculptured in the 
round It a carved in one piece with a solid bane which 
is decorated in hold relief on the front and aides with the 
design of seated lion* within panels The height over all 
is aeven feet. It now lira upon one »kle. but it would apjear 
that it was originall) set up name four or live yards distant 
on a platform of stones, the front edge of which Is slightly 
raised like a ridge to prevent slipping.* The head of tliia 
great eagle is unfortunately (woken away and has not boon 
found. Around the neck the feather pattern which cover* 
the body give* way to a hair like representation, seen a* 
two cluster* curling finally towards one another. Thi« may, 
indeed, be only a method c d reproducing the down upon the 
neck, parallel with the treatment of the leg* ; on the other 
hand, hair may be intended, and it is thus |>oeNblr that the 
bird was human beaded .After consideration of the details, 
however, we are disposed to believe that the monument was 
n simple though gigantic eagle, net upon a lion-base. Upon 
the breast of the bird the plumage is represented by a Icaf- 
likc pattern boldly carved in accordance with the great size 

• a. p. «» above. 

• Sr. PI xxvn Cl. Rofcascn. P~r. S B. A. (I80S. Job.), p. 27 and 
figs. 1 and * ; sad Ur. A.A.t. Its. vi.. m.. and u. S. 

• a. the constructive details o| tbr Lcwrr Pslscc at Boghu-Krui. 
above, p. BO. 
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of Use subject. Upon the back this detail is repeated to 
boido extent, but for the mart pan the work » more con- 
ventional, consisting of bands of berring-bone pattern 
runnieg down the full length of the body, diverging upon the 
should* re, and then converging gradually so as to cross to- 
wards the tail. The legs are shown covered with down, 
and the talons are executed with conaidrrable realism. The 
lower part of this monument has also features of special 
interest. In each of the two visible panels : hence presum- 
ably upon the third) a lion is shown almost crouching, as 
though supporting the weight upon his beck and shoulder*. 
His forequarter* are too much raised for an ordinary recum- 
bent position but otherwne the attitude of these animals 
Is reposeful . The left leg in each case crosses over the right, 
and the tall curia up from between the legs backward over 
the thigh. The right side is presented to tho observer in 
each case, and the face looks outward*. The a kIU. of the 
base, excluding the tail, which projects about five inohos. 
la three feat nine inches Framing the panda in which the 
lions are shown, and separating the prdartal from the rest 
of the monument, there appears a wary ridge of stone 
which suggest* a writhing s erpent somewhat after tho style 
of that seen, in low relief, upon a sculptured building block 
from MalatU.' 

We have departed from the strict line* laid down at the 
outsat of our inquiry by includu g this object, which in tin- 
insert he<l snd beam no direct evidence of its date or origin. 
We do so because it may be claimed aa Hittite work not- 
withstanding its unique character and composition. Kagics. 
In relief and in the round, and lions, are familiar emblems in 
Hittite religious art. and they are found in association at 
Boghsx-Keui and Eyuk ; * and a fragment of a similar eagle 
has been observed in tbo -smo region st Bulumathlu * and 
as far away as Aleppo ' It ». however, noteworthy that 
the detail of the eagle and other feature* of the carving arc 
almost identical with the treatment on a piece of sculpture 
found by the Princeton Expedition at Earths ; » and It 

1 P. 200. fig. IT. • Cf. pp. 108. Ml 

' B, Vaa det OsUo. sp. p S3. 

* Bosarth. lie. A. A., v. ( MIL K. xin. £*. 3. 

* Publication* cf the Aawrxas So.k4t Ice tb. BicarsUm rf S*rxli.: - 

I. : TU KmmKou. by U. Crobr flcU--. pp. IM T. **d tg*. 137. 
138. Pto.TUa J cS^*fu05 M tosbeere'p.d*w«Hi.rli»«.S4eax:. 
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remains possible that the monument was set up during the 
later days of Lydian ascendancy. Historically', however, 
this would seem leu probable. In any case ita position near 
the valley of the river teems suggestive. and we know that 
rivers were sacred to the Hittite peoples.' 

Xotumnlf tf Eyuk 

Brat.— We come now to the site of F.yuk, the position 
and communications of which have been described.* It lay 
sufficiently near to have been closely in touch with the 
activities and culture-progress of the capital, albeit suffi- 
ciently far to havo rr.airtained eon* local peculiarities. 
Here the mins whxrh we now know to he Hittite were lighted 
upon by Hamilton.* ‘the prince of travellers.’ in 1835; 
subsequently they were visited br Barth 4 and Van Lennep.* 
The account of them given by the last-named . who was for 
thirty years a missionary in Turkey, was the dm attempt 
to hand down a reliable and complete description, accom- 
panied by a rough plan of a building and sketches of the 
sculpture* which adorned its portico Then came Professor 
Ramsay, in 1881. and in the record of htf visit to these monu- 
ments we have the first scholar's impression of thru meaning 
and significance* M FWrot visited the site and incor- 
porated bis notes in his great work on Exploration Artkto 
low**,' and many inquirer* have followed in his wake 
The Iiverpool Expedition of 1807 called here and secured 
a complete seriehof photographs and a measured plan ;* and 
suUeqiimtly In the same year the Ottoman Government 
mode some useful clearances in front of tic now famous 
portico of sphinxes, adding considerable information, and 

• la the mytholofy 4 the Xorlh town India**. Ibr m pr repromta 
Mm uilrrmnlury batvtcn Ihe Earth sod iheSh). The wryrel symbol!** 
lbs Ronb la Use «— lbs pw«. si lb. r.vrr III* 0ft of Dm Shy 
*od) and of ths lion (.mbhtn of the Earth Mother). twnpietrs s iuqio 
live oosibtnalion. 

• P. 71 f. 

• fUtrtk.. .s Ana Miser, etc. (London IMS). 1. pp. SS2 3. 

• Aon ton Tnpuml **<A Smart, pp. 41 and *3 ; she UArr 4<> 
Asian hri Hijnk {A rck. toU. ISoO. pp. 60. 58). 

• Ttv4.~I.d1~ *.«« Peer,./ A ~* i V.v- iLondoe. 1170). pp IK-4* 

• Ramsay oa TVe Aarijr HiMoneal AebfU*< tf Ptrypa and Cappadocia, 
Pt. II (Jonr. Roy. At. Hoc., xt- Union. 180). p. 116. 

• Abo Prrrcl sod CSip— .. AHtn . . . A~o Minor, roJ.ii. pp. INS. 
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bringing to light two interesting sculpture* which previously 
had lain buried. 1 The accounts of these various writers, 
though in the main agreed as to the nature of the ruins, 
differ to some extent in their description < 4 details, and very 
considerably in their interpretation of the meaning of tho 
sculptures. This being so, we shall use our own notes and 
plans aa the basis of our description, indicating so far as 

E aiUe the places where wc differ in our interpretation 
in one or other of the more recent investigators. In the 
plan, also, wc shall omit the presrnt position of those sculp- 
tured blocks no longer •* #■/«, but of which the original 
position can be inferred, because they ha\o been constantly 
moved in recent tears, leading to discrepancies in successive 
published plans. We shall also for the same reason use 
letter* instead of figures to denote the blocks, in order to 
avoid further confua.on with the various published class! 
fioa lions and enumerations. 

The mound which the little hamlet of Kyuk Just oovrrs 
Is more or Ism quadrangular in shape, with rounding comers , 
iU length from north to south is about J.%0 yards, and its 
width a little more. It is not prominent as one approaches 
from Boghar.-Kcui, at it rile* gently from tho plain on that 
aide, attaining tea greatest he.gh: of forty to forty-five foot 
towards its northern limit*, whence It gives way again 
somewhat stocply to th« level ground The background on 
this aide ia a range of low hills, from whioh. howavar, the 
mound is quits* distinct Traces of a wall aorkning the top 
of tho mound may bo seen hart and there, and would he 
readily followed out by excavation. Near the northern 
brink the masonry ia visible inside a stable with a low-lying 
floor ; in fact, the new wall has partly used the old one for 
a foundation. It is generally similar in const rue turn to 
some of the roughly polygonal masonry seen in some interior 
walls st Bcghaz Keui, like that which surround* Rouvuk 
Kaleh. Hereabouts also a postern-way is reported, con- 
structed entirely like that on the south slope of the acropDli" 
at Bcghax-Keui. roofed with corbelled masonry, and suffi- 
ciently high for a man to walk through it upright. It can 
be followed in a southerly direction for some fifteen yards, 
when it turns abruptly westwards and so continues for six 

* *-old 7 Bey. La port* Us .dM « I**. <5- forte**, lit*., 

•90S.il. 
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or seven yards. 1 In the ridge of the roof there may be noted 
a flat slab of 6 tone perforated with a circular bole, as for the 
admission of light, or the drainage of water. We are uol 
told to what depth the roof it now buried beneath the sur- 
face. About twenty yard# westward from this spot, on the 
mound, there are a number d dressed blocks of stone, one 
of wh>ch at least has a rounded hole in one face, a feature 
noticeable m several instance* at Boghaz-Kcui. 

From these genera) indications of an ancient walled town 5 
we pass to the more famous sculptures, which are found on 
the lowest part of the mound towards the aouth-oaat, about 
twenty yards only from the cultivated plain. 'Dew 
decorated the lowest course of the facade of a gateway which 
in plan resembles closely that of the lion-gate on the acro- 
polis at Boghaz Kcui. This plan it shown to scale on the 
opposite page, so that we do not need to give detailed 
measurement ■ of the block* where the arrangement involves 
no reconstruction. Fortunately, though exposed for long 

E , the alignment of the iUiw remain* almuet intact, ao 
the plan of this interesting gateway may he determined 
without much iliffieultr. It remains also unique hitherto 
among Hittite works of A»:a Minor. 

As in the Lion-gate at Boghaz-Keui this entrance has an 
outer and on inner doorway. The nearer on* lira bock from 
the frontage of the main wall a distance of ju»t over thirteen 
feet. Tho width between the oomen of the approach (E. Ci), 
making allowance for a slight displacement of the corner- 
stones. is almcet exactly twenty fret : this is reduoed be- 
twocn the great moonlitha which form the jambs to a few 
inches over eleven fret. The interval between tho faces ol 
the outer and inner monoliths on either side is about twenty- 
six fort, which must have been apjcoximatcly the distance 

• Kint notic'd by M*cridy Ber. of. HI, p J. 

• A town Ttrau. ol the • Uuco-Srnsa*.- 1* iiciitioewd by ll<**ta*u« ol 
Muarts [Frapn. IU*. Grew, <d Holier Ihdot. No. IM). M. Muprr, 
inclined to tb* idenldteali... ol iKw place with Fy»k (f*. of 

K m p iree , p. I'M). We an do* wtthoit otpooa lh*t this rovsl easkmis 
of Hiltrte tune*, -bick rambles in ka maic feature. tUt of Sakje-Geeu 
(p. 3*8). may pro«e to bare ben a Karlov* c I tbe Hailio km*-. It i* 
noticeable in many toil* Ual after ..crafvl csimaun* the lead... 
^"uorali despatched their bo*y aad phecacr* to II ‘77 Cf AS. while the 
kin* freqatnUy *anl hie to IS* royal tom. CL MursiTe campMZu*, 

a Bo. aw. No « P »t. u. w. m. 
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from one door lo the other Between the two gateways the 
space widens out to the same width as the approach outside : 
but inside the inner gate the walla retain at once on either 
side (II. KK) without any approach on that aide corre 
spending to that from without Thus the projection of the 
walls flanking the approach beyond the gales becomes by 
comparison with the Lion-gate at Bcghaz-Keui an estab- 
lished feature of llittile military architecture, designed to 
protect the gateway by enfilading fire from above.' 

The excavation* conducted by Macndy Bey In 1907 
threw light on .several important features not previously 
determined. From the plan : it would seem that the front 
age to the approach, on the left side at any rate (E. I'), is 
really the outer wall of the gate tower and external to the 
main wall, thus ccmiirmmg us ui our coochiMon that the en- 
trance VM flanked on cither side by extra mural towers 
Unfortunately the excavators did not carry on their Inquiry 
to aacerUiu the line oi frontage of the main wall of the whole 
building or enclosure. This wo iiupect must have been in 
lino with the outer monoliths. Uit such a wall must have 
been much stouter than anything marked upon the plan. 

From the foumlatioiu preserved it would seem that each 
tower was designed with chambers. Two other strong 
oblong chambers or vaults may be noted in the thickness 
of the wall, aiul there seem, lo be iiMbcation in the plan ol 
a continuation to the woe. The excavators were troubled 
by the fart that no door oprningi were found to there rooms.* 
and it is difficult now to form an opinion as to whether 
the walls were preserved above the lower courses. In this 
connection it is instructive to obss rvc that in militaiy Homan 
forts of later days (in the earlier system of the first and 
second centuries) flic chambers on the lower floors of such 
guard-room* were often merely vaults or cellars, gained 
from the upper floor (which was nearly level with the sentry- 
go upon the wall) by mrans of an internal Udder. In this 
care it is itoasiblc that the lower part of there towers con- 
tained no chambers. Our excavations at Saltje-Getui 
showed that the spare inside the facing slabs was built up 
solidly of brick,* though a flight of stairs from inside teatl* 

• LI. the oil i-l. I g-t may* cf Nojetli. p. Jti and of ( arrtemi.h. fig 40. 

• °P- «*- I- "*• 10- • Mrenoy bey. op. eU, p. u. 

• See p. 107. 
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Bed to the exiUnce of rooms in the upper part of the 
structure 

A Stall more important fact waa revealed bj this recent 
excavation. This i« the diaeovery. on the left hand, of n 
lower frontage wall or foundation (X, Y), upon which the 
upper one partly rest* Now between theae upper and lower 
walla there ». accorxling to the plan, a clear angle of devia- 
tion amounting to 8ve degrees- The maaonry of the lower 
wall oorreaponds with the roughly ’ polygonal ' system of 
walling Illustrated on Beuyuk Kaleh at Boghar-Kcui and 
elsewhere, while that of the upper con»i»ta entirely of large 
square blocks of granite, nearly uniform in height and mostly 
live or nit feet in length, louml together by means of 
‘ joggle*. ’ and backed by a revetment of rough atones, 
making the whole about two metre* thick. So far as one 
— judge from the published evidence, there is clear *ug 
ge»tion of two different building periodi. The monolith* 
and other sculptures, and the riaible remain* in general, 
bel'ing to this later aeriaa. 

Befon< panning on to a consideration ol the sculpture. there 
are two or threw arehitcctural poinu to be noted In the 
laiyo cubea for the frontage wall, it u noticeable, particularly 
in the intenor, that their faces are dreaxed only for a width 
of her or *ix met*. around the edge*, while tlie real of the 
face projects considerably beyood this drew**! line. Thil 
socuis to hare been a rrgulai mason's method of drafting, 
for tbs Mins treatment may be wwn on the smaller atone. 
In the main wall at the approach to the Lion gate at Hoghai- 
Keui (PI xvni ). It is clear that in the latter case wo sculp- 
tore* wore contemplated, hence thi. feature doc* not noco*- 
sanly imply that such atone* were left by the mason for the 
eculptor, or remained for aonir other reason in an u nfin ish e d 
state ; although there is evidence that walls were sometime* 
dressed after the atone* had been planed in position. 1 
Another point is the recotvOnrtion of the doorway, whether 
•* a oantilcrcr archway, a* at Boghai Keiii. or by a single 
nwwdve lintel. The great sire of the granite block which 
marks the three hold show* that the Utter method wax 
powibie to tho engineer-, and part of the lintel may perhaps 

1 »t Macrtdv B*v. of. e*_ pp. 11. IX Tb- outer —lk of tbc p*Ut* 
m as^^Getn *m dnresd is nt*. Cl. p. XU. **» th- *Wg.i 
«* Bi«k/oo the IrooUgo —3 ol thi. D». p 137. 
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be seen in a huge square-cut mais of granite (i), with a few 
hieroglyphs upon it. which lies, unclaimed for any other 
purpose, in front of the gateway, where it might easily have 
fallen On tho other hand, the clear space between the 
jambs m'owm nearly twelve feet, and it may he thought 
that the jamb* are not designed of sufficient relative pro- 
Iiortions to support a mats and weight so great as would 
have been required of a single stone that spanned them. In 
the preserved upper part of the left-hand monolith also (B) 
there may be observed a »lo]<c in the face resembling the 
offspring of an arch, while the vertical atop is inclined slightly 
outwards, as though designed to receive tho thrust The 
pressure would be further taken by a backing of masonry 
behind the monolith*, which may be teen from tho plan to 
hare been included in the original dr-ign. Notwithstanding 
these considerations, the material erairnre in thin case u in 
favour of a great atonr lintel, of strength and tire proportion- 
ate to the width of its span. 

A third point u tho reconstruction of the upper course* 
of the building, and this involve, a ron«i.ierst.on of the 
mutual relation of the upper and lower walls of the frontage 
(KF and XY). With regard to the upper wall (KF), a 
dressed block of the second course remain* seemingly not 
much out of ita original position 1 Tina prepare* u* for the 
restoration of the whole course in stone, anil ]ioa*il>ly another 
fallen block (lying ju*t in fixmt of that marked /) might be 
fitted into place to the left hand of U.r former Thi* r restei 
for itself a precedent, for in other iwulpt tired walls that are 
known, as at Sinjerli and Sakje-Ceazi. the wall was carriid 
up in brick In those ca-o*. however, the sculptures were 
carved on facing slain merely, not on cubwsi building blocks, 
and in this respect there Is a diflermce betwren the Syrian- 
I lillite and the H.Ua- style*. *o that for architectural 
Analogy we must look rather to the palace at Boghaa Kcui. 
The latter however, furnishes no direct rvnlrnre on the 
point, though M IV nut suspected that the building »M 
carried up on a timber frame. We must. then, accept the 
suggestion of this single stone in nfa ; but we must hesitate 
to accept without clear proof the theory that there were 

• This stay seen in the ph rt ogr a ph. H. am.; it coven the 
sculptured Mock (Darted » to the plan, rsleodrog a Mule way on Mlbcr 
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sculpture* also on the second tier, 1 a feature for which we 
have no anakgy in HiU:te work*. The two sculptured 
blocks (*, y) found at a Sower level, in front of the lower wall 
(XV). roprwcnt subjects entirely diflerent to those in situ, 
and seem from the published photographs * to illustrate a 
pha*e of art as diflerent as the early and later reliefs of Sin- 
jerli. It has been noted, moreover, that these two block* 
were found in the excavation which diaslosed the lower wall. 
Mow there i* clear 6ugg»tx>n. in plan and photograph, that 
th" lower wall was antecedent to the upper ; and bearing In 
mind the later level, which is beat area in the threshold 
between the sphinxes, it i* probable that the lower wall no 
longer remained exposed to view at the time whan tb« upper 
one wm in use, but waa already hidden by debris and ruma. 
The analogy of the palace* of Boghai-Kcui is entirely 
accordant. We arc inclined, therefore, to believe that the 
two sculptured block* in question (x. y). representing scene* 
of the chase, belong to the earlier period coeval with the 
lower wall. However that may be. the evidonoo before u* 
tall* of two dkunct phswa in the history of the Hittite 
Eyuk ; the lint when the aite wa* surrounded by u town 
wall, pOMibly with a decorated gateway . * tho second aftor 
the earlier work* had bora ruined (liko the neighbouring 
palace of the Hattie lungs at Boghax-Keul), tod in their 
place * palace waa constructed with iU entrance over the 
remains of tho older gateway. Later in this chapter wo shall 
find further In d i ca ti on m an unplaced comer-alone (j») of a 
period of recomt ruction. 

The sculpture# decorating this palatial entcaoce are of 
two classes tho great monoliths forming tbo jamb* of the 
gateway, fashioned like sphinxes (A. B. C, D). and the reliel* 
with which the walls of the Iruutagc and the approach-way 
»ro adorned. The outer sphinxes (A. B) are almost identical : 
•web ii over -even feet in height, while the blocks of which 
they form a jwrt are about ten feet high in all. The inner 
■pkinxas mast have been similar but BmaUcr.' Only the 
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forepart of the sphinx is represented, and that is in bold 
relief. The breast and forelegs are those of a large animal ; 
this in generally supposed to represent a bull, 1 though that 
on the left has live toes or claws There w a Irnggino* as of 
|ienilent flesh between the legs The upper part is a human 
face, surrounded with a wig or head dres* of sorts, which haa 
the shape of a horseshoe, ending in front of the shoulders 
in a completed outward curve within which is an inner con- 
centric circle. At the sides of the head this feature conies 
ollt Mania and forwards like a hood to protect the ears and 
neck. It in titled to the head bv a bread band around the 
brow from this there descend in front of the car* two long 
attachments lo euppirt a collar which form* a band under 
the chin. That on the left is plain ; but that on the right 
is ornamented with three rosette*, each with six hollow loop- 
like petals. The ear* are human, but large and too low 
down. The eye- sockets are hollowed as for the M-paiate 
insetting of the eyra. The fare is too weathered to preserve 
much character : it may be judged to have l**n full and 
round especially in the upper part of the cheeks. The 
photograph speaks more clearly than any length of dcacri|t- 
tion. 3 

It ha* been supposed bv early writer*.* and repented by 
many . that these sphuixc* are of Kg) ptian auggrst»n. But 
the sphinx in genrral is not arcra-anly Egyptian: no one 
hiM traced any indigenous development of it as an artistic 
motive or a* a religions symbol It is much commoner in 
the Euphrates valley, where also it is found in greater variety 
of form. Its full meaning become* dearer in thoac more life- 
like representation* There the strength and dominion of 
the monarch are symbolised by the movement and force of 
the noble beast upon which hi* feature* are portrayed. 
But in Egypt the sphinx i., for the moat part, conventional 
and lifefow. an adaptation to the religious after-death 
svmhoiism which u the dominant motive of surviving 
Egyptian art. The familiar posture in early examples is 
sitting, and even the face is represented with m much con- 
ventionality and death like mystery that it- has given rise 
in our language to the expression * sphinx-like,' implying 

' CL. lor etunpir. Mwm.'s llomtho* /* Atm Minor, p. 27. 

* n. XXVUL Cl. Ibr detail* ol It* Spfcis. from SslJc-OrauJ, II. U 
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an unvarying aspect of potential and mysterious serenity. 
Finally, no example of this claw of sphinx, where the body 
is that of a bull, seems to have been found in Egypt, which 
could then hardly have provided the model for these stand- 
ing ponderous hull -sphinxes of Ryuk. 

The face carved upon the sphinxes may be that of the 
royal and priestly law -giver who dwelt within the palace 
which they guarded, or it may be a conventional type ; upon 
that point there is no evidence We have disclaimed any 
Egyptian motive in these sphinxes on general grounds, but 
there are found two cunous ami unexplained resemblances 
when we rom* to consider the facial type portrayed and the 
manner in which it it adorned Tbc one is m the portrait- 
statue 1 of Nefret. a queen of Egypt in the middle of the 
twelfth dynasty (before or about 2000 ■ c.). a sculpture which 
represents a type exceptional, indeed almost unique, in 
Egyptian art. There is something to be borne in mind, 
however, in making a compansoi, namely, that this statue 
may have been carved in the Delta. anJ that ancient monu- 
ments of Lower Egypt are so rare that their standard char- 
acter M little known Hence it is not certain whether (his 
peculiar monument merely re produces a type of which no 
other examples have •urvivrd, or whether it was itself 
worked from • model strange even to the Delta In the 
latter case the interesting explanation offers itself, that 
perhaps ■> rarlv as the twelfth dynasty the Egyptian king* 
intermarried with Mesopotamian or Hittite princesses. as 
waa done during the eighteenth and nineteenth dynast**. 
Tho other rraembisnee i» found in an Etruscan monument. 11 
which prvsenf * general similarity in subject and treatment 
at onoo striking and suggestive. 

Turning now to the reliefs that adorn the frontage-walls. 
It is seen that. o» at lastly Kaya. two main senes ore opposed 
to one another in th» composition of the whole In both 
the main themes are religious. On the left hand side the 
shrine of a bull is rejirescnted. with priest and priestess and 
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attendants bringing up smaller animals to be sacrificed. On 
the right-hand side the centre of worship appears as an 
enthroned goddess, take depicted ; and other stones in the 
row are decorated with a bull and lion of magnificent pro 
portions. The cult-deity occupies in each ease the pro- 
minent place, namely, the front face of the corner-stones 
on cither side, facing towards the worship)*-™ and others 
who follow in their train. 

The bull (a), the object ol adoration on the left , stands on 
> panelled pedestal with prujniing cornice. His dewlap. 

hair, full cheat, and heavy 
■hnuldrra are delineated, 
and be seems to bear sonic 
special marks upon his 
Hank and quarter. His 
generative organs arc re- 
presented, but not in ex- 
aggeration. He stands 
enshrined, the emblem of 
earthly strength and 
virility ; awl it Is reason 
aide to infer from his 

rig. s. - tanan IruuRm. counter • position to the 

3Iother • goddros, that he 
here separately represents the male divinity with whom 
indeed at Malaria ha i. found kientifird.' 

In front of the bull is placed an altar carved on the next 
stone. It was presumably round; its |«-dc*tal narrows 
towards the top. and is croaard by lateral ImiiiIs, the alter- 
nate one- being decorated by transiene lines in alternating 
series.' The figure who lead* the worshippers »• the priest- 
king, a type already familiar in the aculptuirs of Ikighar- 
Keui and elsewhere. He wears the same skull cap, toga 
like robe, earrings, awl shoes with upturned toes In his 
right hand is the reversed lituui ; while his left, with the 
thumb prominent, ia stretched out towaids the altar. Hi- 
ts followed or accompanied by a female, the chief priestess, 
presumably his queen. Her dress is interesting. She wear* 
a akirt with oblique curving pleats, and tightly fitting vest. 

• Cf.P1 xxxvm (H S**sbo«hat Mmdstxut this cult on pp. 144,302. 

• Cf- lb* rnsod .Use -A Eou-CWn. p. 16*. asd the represent. t«*>. 
si Prshtln. PI. xu . p. S»a 
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Her hair seems to deaceod behind a* a pigtail almost to the 
ground, though some stray pla«U may be seen also falling 
over the car. The earring is plain mi too arc the turned- 
op points of her shoes. The arms arc in a curious position, 
and not easy to trace upon the stone : it aeeme probable, 
however, that the left one is folded under the right, and that 
it rest* near the elbow upon a staff, which may ho seen to 
be inclined thence obliquely towards the advanced left foot. 
The head of this staff is not visible, and it cannot be said, 
therefore, whether it resembles those used similarly by the 
pricutesrw* in sculptures at laaily Kay* ; 1 it may be seen, 
however, to be decorated by a aerie# of abort troiwvcme 
parallel lines down its whole length. The head-dmu ia 
broken away. The face of this tigurv uUo is not well pre- 
served, but it may be seen to resemble that of the leader 
in the straightness of the nose, which is in line with 
the receding forehead, a feature repeated too dclilamtely 
and too often to bo accounted for merely as n defect in 
drawing ’ 

Hera follow# a gap from a Inch a smaller stone is 
nursing ; to have from tin- jiYgir* that fixed it ill 



E tion it must have laen broken, ami hn. wt disappeared. 1 

third stone (r) is well tilled by a acme representing n 
ram and three sheep led forw ard by a man n- to the sacrifice. 
Tbe latter bolds tk. ram by tbe born, and two of (be a beep 
appear oa an up|wr ngirtev, i:i tbe usual convention which 



waa intended to convey the imprrauon of distance ; by this 
arrangement it is possible that a flock of sheep is symbolised, 
aa suggested by >1. Perrot. but it ia noticrablo that the 
number of animala is the same as tls« number of priest- 
shepherd. (or attendants), of whom three more are shown 
following tiu. group on this next stun* (if). Tlrcsc are clad 
uniformly in similar fashion to their leader, and the only 
feature in this mpeet that dulmguuhe# tLem from the chief 



priest ia the fall of their cloak, which ends almost in n jioint 
behind tbo foot. One hand of each is raised before the face, 
but the other is employed dilTerently in each case. The 
feeding attendant it was noted, grasps the hom of one of 
the animals The first figure of tbe group that follows <d\ 



e animals The first figure of tbe group that follows (d) 

1 Cf. PI. xxiv. • Cf. Ph. UJV, XLV. 
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seems to be holding a cord ot whip, the continuation of 
which cannot, however, be traced on the stone in front. 
The second holds up on object which is worn away at the 
top. but ends below, level with his elbow, in an outward curl. 
The last is represented similarly with both hands raised, but 
nothing can now be seen to have been held by them. The 
head of this figure, too. is almost wholly obliterated. 

Then follows, on the fourth stone one of the most curious 
representations of the series. This consists of two small 
figures of men, one of whom is mounting a ladder of twenty 
rungs, which rises obliquely from the ground level and ends 
at two-third* of the height of the .tone The men are clad in 
short tunica and other detail* noticeable in their dress are the 
helmet-like hat ' of the man upon the ladder, the skull-cap 
and earrings of the other, the girdle-knot of both. The poai- 
tion of their hand* enable* u* to divine with aome certainty 
the real meaning of the group. It uiav be arrn* that the man 
upon the Udder u not holding the ladder in order to climb 
up higher. There is plain to careful scrutiny a small thin 
Implement projecting below the rlrnrhrd hand, which is 
just clear of the ladder near the top The right hand is 
raised aloft and graaps a rounded implement (more clearly 
seen in another picture), in a natural attitude of striking a 
blow. He la working with a chisel and mason a hammer. 
Now the courses of this wall are about fcsir feel in height, 1 
so that a ladder of ordinary tread with twenty rungs would 
rent approximately against the fourth rourse nr the fifth 
If the man stood aliout the middle of the ladder, he would 
be working on the third or fourth course, or at the equivalent 
height. In either ca«e it H implied that he is dressing the 
wall face, a* was sometime* done alter the blocks had been 
lilted, niul this being a last stage of the building, the com- 
pletion of the palace i> commemorated by the sculpture. 
The possibility that the sculptor here represents himself nt 
work, as was not unknown in Oriental mural decoration, 
•eems to be excluded by several considerations, tire first 
being the use of a long ladder, which would have been un- 
necessary even for a second course of otul|<ture*. and the 
second the absence of any design on that part of the stone 
where the chisel is at work. The figure standing on the 

• CT. p 2M. ». ■ h. mx. 

• Tbs of lb* tow co»r*r .sir (nos 3 ft. 1 1 in. to 4 ft. 8 is. 
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ground lerel U to be at work in similar fashion upon the 
lowest ooonr* ; he O represent**! in the act of striking hie 
blow, the hammer being in contact with the chisel. 1 

On the aamo block there le ckpLud one of three mu*: clans, 
a! 1 of whom face in the reverse direction, toward* the left. 
They are presumably taking part in another scene, not 
connected at any rate with the groups of worshippers. The 
one in question is a trumpeter, his instrument being a plain 
straight trumpet with expanding end.* His dress is the 
short tunic, skull cap, and Up-tilted shoe lie wears an ear- 

a , and the pigtail is thick and conspicuous, ending in a 
well below the shoulder. The other musicians are found 
on the next block (*). The middle one is clad like the former, 
but his instrument is different. It is an inflated skin, into 
which he is clearly blowing, but no pipe is represented : we 
roust suspect a drone r fleet, the invariable accompaniment 
of Oriental music.* The third instrument is again different, 
being a fine specimen of guitar, twanged, it would aosm, 
by a pUtlnm attached by a cord to the waistbelt of the 
operator, -ml (Worsted by loose ribbons which flutter from 

On the last block (/) an ox u represented in outline facing 
the original direction. Two round objects accompany the 
scene, the one hollowed in the centre, the other a plain disc. 
Upon the back of the animal there is a load, the top of which 
projects. It is impossible to say wbat tin- motive of this 
sculpture was but being prepared for a non religious Inter 
prrfation by the seres which precede it. it may he explained 
“ a least of burden, bringing a load towards the buikling 
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of the palace. Possibly «be round objects represent the 
wheels of a wagwi which could not be introduced owing 
to lack of space upon the wall, which here cornea to 
an end. 

The series of sculptures on the right hand, which corre- 
sponds with those wc have just described, oj*ns with the 
representation of a religious rite. In this case it is a friimlr 
deity, enthroned, that is the object of adoration * ; Imt wc 
miss any distinctive features among those who worship 
The goddess ia picsumablv to be ricugnixsl lien-, again MS 
a local version of the .Mother goddess, whose imago wc have 
been able to identify in the sculptures of the great sanctu- 
ary at lasily Kaya. and shall find again enshrined on 
Mount Sn-vt.rs, 1 on the ruck* at Fraktin.* and on the 
other suie of Taurus among the Hittite sculpture* <4 Oar- 
chemiah. She » as plainly a deity acceptable to all brandies 
of the llittiu- peoples . indeed under other names and guises 
her worship waa general throughout the ancient East. In 
this case (I) we find her seated, facing right, upon a low 
backed chair. Her dress is a long robe reaching to the 
ankles, and beneath it. upon a low atool her feet may be 
seen, the left advanced, clad in shoes, tho toes of which turn 
up and backward* in a completed carve— at unique instance 
She wear, u threefold collar, and her hair falls in n long pig- 
tail reaching to the rest of the chair between H* back mid 
her body. The noao ia angular and in line w itli the needing 
forehead, but the head-dn-** is broken away With her 
right hand .ho holds aomething to her mout h, snd with her 
left she holds aloft a drinking -cup in the form of a goblet, 
the stem of which is partly hidden by the hand, and not 
drawn straight. The chair on which she sit. lias four legs, 
the feel of which turn fuiwanl : the seal is slightly curved, 
and the frame is supported by a spindle. 

The worshippers (w) are three in number, and seem to 
be all similar to one another unfortunately their fuce. 
are obliterated. They stand with one foot forward, prob- 
ably the right, aa they an* turned left towards the goddess. 
They seem to be clad in the toga-like garment, as worn 
by the priest and hi* attendants in the corresponding scene 
on the opposite side. The front edge of this garment, 
however, is bordered in some way and so prominently 
1 PI. nx. {ay. » P|. um. • pi xu. 
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displayed that it has misled many observers. The right 
arms of these figures are advanced with hands uplifted. 1 
The left elbow is by the side and bent, and the hand, 
opposite the middle of the cheat, clasps a straight stuff 
about its middle, with the upper end resting upon the 
shoulder in s natural position. The top md doe* not curve 
(as suggested by 51. Cuillaame'* drawing), and if there was 
any embellishment it was in the addition near the mb Idle 
of a creacenta! object better seen in a sculpture (<*’) on 
the left of the entrance, whkh is described below, fills 
block is followed by a third (a) still in nilu, on which there 
may Is* faintly mad* out the representation* of three other 
figure* similar to those whirh precede.* The next block (o) 
i« out of place, and somewhat lower than thoae of this 
(•Cade : none the lew* it is auftimenUy near in portion and 
in me for it to have followed next in the arrirw. Upon it 
there is depicted with magni fi ce n t realism a bull," with 
lowered head, as in the act of charging or preparing to loss. 
Another stone (p), though at hand, is separated from its 
neighbour*, and -landing now on end. doe* duty aa the 

e i of a doorway into the public washhouse of the village. 

is carved with equally vigorous realism, the subject 
being a lion holding down’ a ram with hia lorvfect ; the 
hind legs, loo, are outstretched a* though ho had not 
recovered from hi. spring. Tbc tail is down and curls out- 
wards The lion fares left, and the ram is transverse to 
the latter’* profile This Mock must have served ss corner- 
stone, from thr analogy of similar monuments at Marosh. 
8*kJe-U*u/.i * and else where, in which the body of tho lion 
ia carved in relief, with the bead and forepart in the round. 
Upon his back there 1* to bo aorn a squared surface for 
tho reception of tlie uppei corner -stone. In this cane the 
ram alao is in high relief, with head in the round, as tho 
length of it* body corresponds with the thicknr** of the 
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alone. 1 The treatment of detail on the flank and quarters 
of the ram obeys a definite Hittite convention, which is 
further illustrated by the two detached blocks. There were 
found 1 below and in front of the lower frontage- wall on 
the left (x, y). Each is carted in an upper and lower 
register. On the one. in the upper part, a man iB repre- 
sented kneeling, taking aim with bow and arrow against 
a wild boar which i* charging him. Hi» dress is the short 
tunic and skull cap ; the bow is only of medium length, 
but the arrow i« long and barbed. The animal is depicted 
with considerable realism, especially the »out and bristles 
the tail *n«U in a treble point In the register below, a 
stag, facing left, is nibbling at some herbage ; the artist 
has been short of space in height, and has squccred his 
subject ao that the animal seems to crouch. It is followed 
in series by another huntsman figure, who waa represented 
In the same attitude as the one above, but the stone at Uiis 
place is very much worn, and only the arrow point and 
outline can be distinguished The second stone is in 
sequence to the left ; in the upper row only a tree can be 
plainly made out towards the left, but the remainder may 
lie believed to have been a continuation of the scene of 
chase. In the lower register the hrrLage (remarkably like 
gentian) appears to be continued on the right, and facing 
it is another standing -lag. Two smaller but similar 
animals face the other way. and in the distance (shown 
high in the scene and -mall in sire) there may lie seen 
another, running left with head turned backwards 

In the treatment of these animals the same |irculiar 
conventions are observed, particularly in the delineation 
of the shoukler muscles, that we have noticed on the small 
animal under the lion's paws (p) described above : the 
three sculptures are not. however, necessarily contompo 
rary.' As stated previously, it seems probable that the 
newly found reliefs (x, y) belong to the earlier building 
period,* by reason of the circumstances of their discovery. 

• SrrlVnot.A'tia . . . Amm 4fsaor.iL. i«. 341 tad fig. 340 1 hp W 
lion. PI. tvn. 

• Msmdv Bey. op. -W.. ft*.. » ?*- 

1 These detail* wnr in vqrue thro 
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their differing ityle six i t he nature of the scene*, depicted 
upon them- Moreover, the lion block (p) is a cornerstone, 
and fit* no visible position in the palace entrance that we 
have been considering ; *o that there is definite indication 
of at le»*i two building period* and our limited knowledge 
of Hittite sculpture* of the kind dow not enable us to 
assign this i>iece to either ; it is rather to be compared 
with the Xyro-Hitcite art of the tenth century ».o. 

Two sculptured block* have been displaced from the 
walls that line the approach leading U> the sphinx -gate 
(EB, <JA). Iiut they have been recognised from their diroon 
•ion* among thn*e lying lonar ahout the rn trance 1 There 
are only two blocks on either side, whereof the corner- 
•tone* remain in situ, with their ends to the line of frontage 
(a* ami f in the plan) . ao that the loose atones fall into 
place between the corner-stone and the sphinx on each 
side ( 4 , k in the plan). On the left hand the face* of both 
stone.-, ore sculptured («'. A). The nearer one ia tbo corner- 
stone. on the end of which there appears, aa we have seen, 
the image of the bull upon a On the short sale, 

bowrvrr, the subjrcl Is quite different . and we see two 
pair* of male figures, the members of each pair facing 
towanb. one another. On the left each member grasps a 
staff : the first figure Is taller than the rocond. so that his 
hand ia found above the others, iho stall mating on the 
ground and rising vertically between them. Each figure 
N clad in a short tanic. but little else can be made out 
except the earring and the prominent receding nose of the 
talkr p.«soi. As in the case of the bull last describod (p). 
the carving docs not seem to have been executed in any- 
thing but outline, though that is fairly deep, and tho 
background has been cut away. 'Hie smaller figure, which 
*• to tho left, has partly disappeared w ith the broken comer 
of the etone and the upper part has also been considerably 
damaged 4 The group on the right of the same atone ia 
not quite the same. The taller figure fates loft in this 
oaee also. but he is clad in the long toga-like garment, 
with skull-cap, earring, and Up kited shoe*, and he alone 
tOMhw the ataff which bo holds akfl with both hands, 

* Baa^y. J<rsr. foy. At. See. (Xd ), 1» p. 1 16. w.lb sketch pisn. 

FWrot, •» ot. iu. 3jj. repro-nu Uw right-bead fljwro with bond- 

drew swretsd. bot VXk n^rk o? lo U lb. «atWi vg cl lb- stoM. 
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the right above the left. Projecting from the cuddle of 
tho -UfT, and at the very place where the left hand grasps 
it, there is a oreaoental object, with interior poak, re- 
sembling in the drawing a certain kind of ive-hoad found 
in Egypt, which was affixed at thrre points to tho staff 
It is difficult to form any opinion as to what this really is 
intended to represent ; an ave-bcad would hardly be fixod 
to the middle of a staff, even though only lor ceremonial 
purposes , while, ini the other hand, by tho old conventions 
of perspective, the curving outer edge inay really represent 
some round object in tho piano perpendicular to tho surfaco 
of the atone, as seen for example in tho trumpet depicted 
on the outer facade (d). The smaller figure in this case 
ia very indistinct ; he is represented as stan d i n g sorno dia- 
tanoe beyond tho greater, though facing it. his foot bang 
shown, that i*. on a higher level than the rest. 

The next block (A) shows six figure.. 1 These sculptures 
are in a poor state, but aomo details may be gleaned. The 
man are in procession or in line. all turned towards the right, 
facing, that is. tho xphinx and the entrance to tho palace. 
They seem to bo clad in short tunica, anil they vroir tip- 
tilted shore Their head-dress ia powuhly helmet-like, aa 
worn by tho mason on the ladder described above. The knot 
of their girdle-rope U seen In some cases. The left hand* 
eoom all to be held up in symmetry, with their right hands 
near the middle of the waist, and their right elbows bont. 

The counterpart to this group on the opposite aide (A) is 
of special interest, but was not published by M. Porrot. 
As pointed out by Professor Kamoav. : who first rolled this 
block over and so found the sculpture, there is on the right 
hand of the pkture the ckar oatlinc of a seated goddess, 
resembling in most reepccte the goddess adoicd in the front 
group (1). which we have described. In this case the stone 
is broken, and only the knees and hands are seen, with j»art 
of the stool, but the analogy ia sjfhcient. Any objoct that 
may have been held in her hand ia no longer visible, and a 
row of points has been drilled at some time across the stone 
os though to sever that end from tho block. The next 
feature of interest is the reappearanoe of the chief priost 
and priestess, whom we auppme to hare been the looal king 

' °r. cil.. % MS. PI. uu.. . Be?. »*<»«.. ft* M.p. 21. 

■ Lot. ci/.. aWo K«W U Tm—x. riv. p. 91 *>»S Sg. 5. 
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and queen, and whose 5 gure* wt hare seen previously, on 
the left front (»). conducting the rites at- the shrine of the 
bull. Only in thi* case a libation scene is represented, such 
M we shall find at Fraktin and at Malabo. 1 In the restored 
iocoo the pri«*t pour* out the liquid offering with hia left 
hand' into a vase held by the goddess ; while the priestess 
poises some large object like a pomegranate aloft. Un- 
fortunately in this case again the head-dress of the queen 
cannot be made out. She it followed by two weathered 
figures, who rearm t»Ie the attendants in the previous instance, 
wearing the same toga like garment with prominent front 
edge. 

The inner face of the corner-stone (() on this side is not 
sculptured at all . but or. the tide of tho great sphinxes 
(A, B) that dank the entrance, there have been considerable 
rel«fa, among which that which remains on the right hand 
( q ) to of special interest Here *r find a repetition of the 
double eagle which we last met with in tho sculptures of 
lastly Kayo * In this ease the talons of ths bird are fixed 
on two hares, the fare* of which turn outwards There was 
apparently only one figure represented upon his back ; 
whether this w-aa male or female it is difficult to say. The 
form of the skirt trai-ing behind would well agree with those 
of lastly Kaya ; but there are no vertical pleaU. On the 
other hand, there may be detected traces of the loose end of 
a togs and of the curved end of a reversed lituue. features 
which suggest a male figure clad like the priest -king now 
familiar in three sculptures On* detail it quite clear, 
namely tho tumed-up toe of the shoe, and this may be seen 
upon the corresponding side of the opposite sphinx, together 
with traces of an eagle's head. The inner ends of three 
monolith) are defaced and preeerre no trace of any sculpture*, 
but in the corresponding pieces on the inner aphinxm (s, f) 
there may be found, deep down, the feet of a man wearing ths 
top-tilted shoe, and turned towards tho gateway. In this 
•eulptun- there u a possible analogy with the warrior figures 
•doming the cast gateway at Boghu-Kcui* 

There Oo no other carvings loand in sit* : of those lying 
•bout we may mention a large block with a few hieroglyphic 

* PI xxre.p. 105 (Nos. 3. 4, R.). 



’ Of. Pb. xxxvrj and xu. * Pi xxre . p. 105 (Nos. 3. ♦, K.|. 

WixkWr. If OS. 4 . Dfml. On- mi. Gr- 0ptta (Dee. 1007. No. 30), 
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signs 1 upon it, lying near the threshold (i in Plan) ; another 
atone with a border on two aide*, and a fgure in high relief 
upon it, which reenia to tu to bo wwbl» the body of a seated 
goddeso. though in another sense it looks like a crude crouch- 
ing lion.* It lie* in a garden not far from the gateway.* 
Hero are to be seen also a pair of large stones that may have 
formed part of the local aerie*, but are now unrecognisable.* 
They lie a mile away on the niing ground, where they have 
been arranged at »ome forgotten date to serve an thejambs 
of an entrance which may be still traced below the noil. 

Wo have dealt in detail with the sculptures of Eyuk, 
because they constitute instructive criteria of Hattie art., 
supplementing those of the chief .« actuary Apart from 
the double eagle which wo have already noticed * ami the 
varied scene* of special interest, the central motive from the 
religious standpoint discloses again a leading god and 
goddess, the former represented by a bull, the latter aaaooi- 
aUd with lion* ; and the worship of those Ukes precedence 
ovsr all other 1 hoax*. Wa shall find this pair of diviniUe-, 
or their local counterparts, in numerous other sites and 
shrines, notably at Malstia ; • and history ha* jirreeeved a 
reoord of the same cult long surviving j n the Nvrmn sites of 
Douchr and Hikkatou*.' Apart from the capital itself, 
Kyuk ha* furnished the most inrtructiro group of monu- 
ments to be aeen spun the plateau of Asia Minor. 

(*) Hnn'Mim or me Nonni-Wtor 
TU L'pptr Sonina* Batin 

ANQOBA. (CHE3MK KtrfRl: ; OIAOtHUKAMML YAHRC ; 

DOOBAMX. BBY-KIVI 

It has already been imlicaled that the Hittito works In 
the West are few in number end of somewhat spooial char 
acler, and that they are di«powd for the most part seemingly 

• M-usnohaidl. PI nn. No. 17. 

• Taken by Peirot for put d • ^tirnx. sad by Macridy Bey for ths 
* ow " r jwrt of S sUnditm i: peri Hi fsp. ert- P- «) 

• No. 14 io M. FWrrfs PUn. of. ol_ fl*. 324 |Pt LV.). 

• We do not ajiee with any of ths r-onruioos of thew 

motirw. Cf. Marridy Bey. OB. eU, pp 27. 78 ; Cfcantre, ATtuios to 

1888). p. 9. 

• Abo-, p 1*1 • Bdo-. pp. S02 8. ’ CJ. p. aoa. 
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aloug single line of road.' Nevertheless if we may permit 
ourselves to lake into con>ui< ration certain sculpture* 
which, though iminscrilxil, are of ntrongl.v Hittilc character, 
wo shall find naan to feel the pretence of Hittitc influence, 
or close contact with Hitt it* artistic feeling, in north-cast 
Phrygia. In view of the fact which has been established * 
that tie Halys River fumed a boundary between people* 
of different racial custom- this evidence, if it may be 
accepted, assumes drllmte importance, inasmuch as such 
influence was less likely, under the circumstances, to be the 
result of neighbourly a*'imilation. It would argue, in 
short, for a definite occupation or suzerainty 

Avcoka. — O f such umuH-nbcd uorks wo may single out 
three in the immediate vicinity of Angora, the one at 
Kalub*, 1 which ia just eastward of the town, the other* at 
Amaluiz and Yalanjak • which lie to the west and south- 
west respectively. These arc uniform dal* of atone, suitable 
for the facade of a building, decorated with relief* of liono.* 
It is not merely tho analogy of motive and of subject, hut 
oartain details of treatment which give them a Hittite 
character. The beasts are in each case represented a* 
ad rancing. with wi.U> open mouth* Tlio farther leg* are 
advanced anil the tail curia over the hack. On the lion from 
Kalaba the body >' arenungly hairy below the belly anil the 
oollar ia luggvtcd Moat chamcterisU of -II ia the treat- 
ment >f tho shoulder muscle-, which are drawn in conven- 
tional outline. s- at Eyuk SinWIi. ami elsewhere. (A lion 
was to be seen also at Checrac Krujai on the western aide of 
the bridge, exposed to the weather It i* sculptured com 
plctclv in the round, a fashion unknown as jet to Hittilc 
art. and added to that there mu*t lie noticed the seated 

K lute of the iniiui.il and uncouth treatment of the subject, 
cannot »oe in tbi* any semblance of Hi UiU- influence.) 
GiaitrR-K.it.es i The sculptures of Giaour- Kaleai. how- 
ever. are of unmwMkably llittitr origin even though no 
inscription scorns to have been noticed with them. Here 
U»c subjects are god like figure*. in fsmiliar Hittitc guise.® 

'*-?■« PP- 15. M- 

• P«r« and Oupr*. Art is ... A— if .sc*, ii. p. IN. lie 550. 

• Crowfoot, J*.' Hrll. sis. 4M. titf. 5. 

* Cl. las cosisirwtina at .Ss»p-t^uii. It- xi.vn. 

® Pw aa.1 Cfcipws. «.l . ii. JO*. 5* 55*. 
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They are carved in relief upjn the living rock, and their 
situation is particularly noteworthy. A rocky knoll over- 
looks, indeed partly overhangs, a narrow pass : upon the 
summit is a fortress, rectangular in shape, about eighteen 
yards hy thirty -seven, and supported by an outer and lower 
wall at a distance of twelve to thirty yards. The masonry 
of the inner wall is rough dry-walling, while the outer is built 
in the style of the fortress on Uenyuk Kaleh at liogh&z- 
Keui, 1 of stones roughly pentagonal in shape, irregular in 



>1* »— B<« Corns or Cuwi Kuiv 



fitted to one another, and laid without mortar. In its 
shape th« fortress corresponds to that of Yomjc Kaleh at 
Boghai-Keui ; * in its double wall and rough inner masonry 
to that on Kizil Dagh ; » and in the position of the monu- 
ments near its entrance to that on Kail Dagh juat mentioned, 
and to another at Karatama.' 

The sculptures represent two male Sgurer : the one 
boarded, the other bcardloaa. Both are clad m the abort 
tunic, tip- tilted shoe*, and conical hat familiar in tbo god- 

8« p- >1- * Sre PL ax. (a). 

S- p. IK • S« p. 120. 
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figure# at Boghaz-Keui.* A dagger with crescent a! hilt is 
stuck into the belt of each. They are of gigantic size, 
seemingly about ten or twelve feet high, and both are posed 
in the name way facing in the same direction. They turn 
to the observer’s left ; their right hands are advanced, while 
their left arms are drawn back. Obedient to convention, 
the right legs are advanced, and the shoulders are seen 
almost in full view. Something hangs down from the hat 
of each, falling behind the neek ; and upon the front of the 
hat worn by the taankd figure there may be traoed n curv- 
ing object, but whether the upturned brim familiar on the 
sculpture* at Boghax Keui ' and Kinjarli, or aome other 
emblem, is not determinable. In front of these figures thore 
has recently been observed a third • that of a watod deity. 
While awaiting further information about this, there can 
be little doubt aa to the identification of the two standing 
figure's, with the two leading male deities of the fiitUte 
pantheon seen in exact correspondence leading the pro 
ueiMion of gode on the sculptured wall* of the sanctuary at 
Boghax-Keui. 4 Is it merely a rvanctdmr* that . while being 
a link in the great westerly route from Boghaz-Kcui towards 
Knra-Bcl and 8irvu.fi. they are pointing down the pass 
which ia thought by many to have led also directly to 
Pinam'S. tho chief sanctuary of the Mother-goddens 1 in 
this part of Asia Minor I Does this monument oolobrute 
tho tardy absorption of this part of the plateau within tho 
dominion of the gallic king* or does it core memoriae the 
final penetration of their arms and the opening of the way 
down to the western sea f The documents can best answer 
thin questions ; but the style of dross and carring asso- 
ciates them cloedy with the period of tho sculptures of 
Isaily Kay a and of Kara-BcL in the firsl half of the 13th 
oentury a c. 

Yauik. — W hatever may have been the direction of the 
Royal Rood eastward of Gianur-Kalrei, it would seem to 
Haro past e d west by way of Yarn, which is found near a 

• fwe PI. tor. • See p. W. note 2 

sEi 6 ** 0 ‘ ^.jTi is d«U il w 

•SrePl.xxw^^uiiWt “ IBU>r *' 



*Btnbo,ui.v.3i lor lb* male cf. Prerot sol Chip**, op. eir.. p. 202 ; 
Aad*r*m, Smr tfeff. ili f. ft; p. 31 ; aod 
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bridge over ttie Sakoamts called Kaimnji Keupn. Here 
a soul plum! slab has been found decorated with a relief 
representing a ceremonial feast. 1 This 
is an important link, fur tiiia class of 
subject fcaa a wide distribution, as we 
shall ace, 5 throughout HittiU- lands 
on both aide* of the Taurus. Its 
appearance west of the Hai.ys betray* 
the influence not only of Hittite art 
but of a common relqpous practice 
and belief a. regards the dead. 

The slab is almost exactly thirty 
inches square and twelve inches thick. 
The bwck is rough, and on the upper 
side is carved a tongue or ‘ joggle, 1 
for attaching another alab dearly 
it formed part of the facade of a building like the slabs 
of Angora, Sinjcrli, and SakjeGsuu. The drswing of 
the scene is more angular and loss free than is seen on 
most ifittit* works, but there are several Hittite pocnli- 
aritiea Two figures are seated, their fret on foot-itoola, 
st opposite sides of a narrow table or slur. The head 
and back of the left-hand figure wae m usi n g. The shoo* 
of both turn upwards at the tore, and their garments 
seem to be long, reaching to their ankles. The ond of a 
toga-like garment ia conspicuous on the right-hand figure, 
filling over the right shoulder and reaching almost to the 
seat. The head -dress of this figure resembles a skull-cap 
with expanding front, and a short hood or veil falls behind 
the nock. The features are sharp, the noae and chin being 
particularly prominent. The figure Is seated or a stool 
with two straight legs which croe« one another. In the 
left hand (which, as at Safari! aivd elsewhere, k inaccurately 
represented with the palm instead of the knuckles toward* 
the observer) there is grasped a small round-topped object ; 
and in the right hand, which is pytlv raised, there seems 
to be a cup. The opposite figure is clad alike, so far as it 
can be seen, and similarly raises a cup towards the lips. 
The honied altar trlsmi them resembles in form those 

• Crowfoot. Jorr. H-il »•*.. xi«. Pi. i (IS») pp. «0-&, and fi*. 4. 
On U» n*d., «(. J.UA. to.O(, P W. 

■ 8m p. 107, a. S. and PI. XV*. 
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seen on the sculpture* of Fraktin, whxh we believe repro- 
duce part of the human form. I’pon it is placed a bird, 
and some other offering not clear!' defined. In the back- 
ground between the two head', and above the ‘ altar,’ 
there are to be seen the trace* of a hieroglyphic inacription, 
carved like the figure* in relief. Thin sculpture hardly 
warrants an explanation in itaelf, but it in one of a series 
which is well represented in Hiltite art, depicting a cere- 
monial feast, and possibly of funerary character, in this 
case the persons are aeaud, and both share In the feast, 
aa at laeily Kaya,' Maradi." ai*l Sinjerli.* Wo infer that 
they are male and female, for the figure on the right, olad 
in the toga and long robe, wearing also an earring, is 
clad like the priesthood ; while that on the left, robed and 
seated on a aquarr or solid atool. resrmWos the image, 
that we have seen of the Mother goddr-ss. We conclude 
that the picture rejimteiils a print or temple servant in 
communion with the guides*. This sculpture is one of 
those which reveal the divine Mother in another aspect, 
aa lire goddess to b« propitiated after death. These two 
attribute*, in her ca*e. are not far separated For just aa 
in the simplest conception of her powers through her the 
dead earth revived, while in her developed cult her dead 
•on waa brought to life by her mediation, ao the instinctive 
belief of humanity In the irsjornpk-tenrss of death found 
axpremkon in offerings to her for the dead, and in communion 
of tho dead at her table. The idea of a future life after 
death was inseparable from her worship 
DoomaWLO.— I n the Phrygian country the rock sculptures 
of non-Phrygian character near the Midas tomb at Dog 
hanlu* may br thought to cany on the line of Ilittite 
highway to the West. These are found on a plateau above 
the valley in which are the Phrygian monuments, and they 
•••m to have been anciently rv.ched by means of a road 
ascending in a gentle curve, now partly hidden at the 
bottom by accumulated earth. There are several figures 
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size carved in relief upon the rocks, but that 
attracted meet attention is a small ono in the 
aeries, two feet four inches high, described by the discoverer 
as a figure of ‘ Herme*.’ The person stands, facing left, 
his left foot and arm advanced His hair i* dressed close, 
or it may le covered by a skull-cap, and a carl is visible 
behind the neck. In the left hand a cadueeus is held 
upright, the head of which is seen like a small ditto with 
horn like objects projecting from the top and turned 
towards one another. Beyond the slaiT are certain picture- 
signs, Amidst which a bird 1 may be recognised, with a 
small triangular sign below. These signs, in the opinion of 
the discoverer, are not the same aa the Hittite hieroglyphs. 
None the less, the monument is accented as Hittit* by 
Dr. Meaner schmidt * and M. Perrot, 1 and Profemor Ramsay 
baa expressed the view that the Phrygians obviously Ira mod 
this type from the Hlttitra of Pikkia. On the other hand, 
the oadueeua, the picture signs, and the short robe of the 
figure, are cot really thoee familiar in Hittite art . Wo arc 
told, however, that other sculptures of the series with which 
the ‘ Hermes ' is aasoristed aave more in common. The 
theory of Hittite influence, though not of Hittite origin, is 
perhaps easiest reconciled with history, and tre may accept 
It tentatively as explaining their presence 

Bey Kciri. — The same doubt does not exist, however, in 
regard to an inscription from Bey Keui, which is a definite 
trace of the Hittite* in the West The monument is a 
dressed block of limestone, and it was dug by Professor 
Ramsay • out of a mound at the entrance to a glen. The 
hieroglyphs are in relief, and those on the preserved portion 
of the atone were arranged in rows, of which two partly 
remain. The whole was surrounded by a plain border.* 
From the published copy two or three of the sign* may bo 
readily recognusd as distinctively Hittite Tbs position of' 
the monument hae thus a great interest amid the paucity 
of evidence in the Week 

1 Cf. tbs KclMnrs firm thresh, p. 822, and at Fraktlo, p. 217. 

• C.IM. PI. assn. a. and Wat, p. *2 

' Atl in ... Am Jfiror. ii. p. 9)6 and S|. 3S3. 

• Mid. d. Dml ArxA. In* AUx* dWp. *i». 0d»). p. 181 ; CJ.H. 
(1900k PI- xxxvi. a, and Ml, p. 32 ; Mutt»/« Hcadbxd. p. 133 
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(e) Moynstxrs or the Socth-Wkst 
BeyaKtkr Laki ami Vicinity 
ilg!n, SFLATOUJi-BCJiAR, XAS.Hll.KK 



Iiotx.-— The south-west region of the plateau is the 
poorest in Hittite monuments , indeed there is only one 
that is characteristic. This is an inscription found noar 
light, at a place called Kolit oghlu Yalta, 1 about throe 
miles In mi tin latter and eight mile, eastward from the 
former. And about three hundred yards off tha road from 
Ilglii to Kndyn Khan The site i* not directly linked by 
any road system with [Iattviaa: I coni m i* distant about 
fifty mile*, ainl Cisiuu, the neared known Hittite centre, 
sonic thirty mile* aouth-weetward front this spot. Here 
there have been observed the traces of an ancient site In a 
slight eminence upon Uic plain, and the ruins uf • wall 
running in a curve for a long distance. It la possible, 
Prof.eaor Ram.ay think*, that thew indication. may mark 
the site of pre Hellenic Tnuaio!*.' which waa one of tho 
three chief eitfc* of the Phrrgio-Lycaotuan frontier lands; 
but in Roman timos, however. Ttuaiox waa pinned without 
doubt at llgln. It u probable to auy caw that the mound 
ooTors u site of H.tlite origin that fell Into irglrol as 
Tmtaiojr came into prominence. Out <4 tho top there was 

S up a block of limestone, abost two fret eight inchm 
and six feet long. It is not quite complete ; but upon 
It there may t* made out with some certainty three rows 
of Hdtitc hieroglyphs in relief, the inscription commencing 
with the right hand side at the top. The position of the 
monument is of special Importance, for It seems clesrly to 
have been found near to ita original position, and is tbe 
solo evidence of Hittite influence in this part of the table 
land. And though it stands alrvte. it docs not seem to be 
of that class, the isolation of which is in itself instructive, 



* F«ieil dr Tncatr. sir. : C.I.H. (1W0). PI «vvr. sod p. 31 ; Pam* 
»nd CVura, ip. at, II. p. 213 (vhnv I Hr nanr n inoimllj pirn h 
K orb-Wok Th* iiwsripUoo wm Srw p-.bi.Srd is Ami AnAMoptnt. 
* »W., IBM, T. 0. 282. Rrwd ropr cl Sane in Proe. SB^ , /an. 
»»H. p. 24. wnh Mate. 

• Xwopboa 4u4.«, i. lc ll. 
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like the sculpture* of Sjpylcs and Kura-Hel. It seems, on 
the other hand, to be the product of settled conditions, 
and its preaence implies a whole firld and period of Hittitr 
occupation which would oihrrwiw have remained un- 
suspected. ami now invite* explication 

ElTATOirx-BrNAR.— There are two monument* south- 
west of Konia which, though not in*?ribed nor demonstrably 
of Hittitc handiwork. reflect clearly Hittitr influence ami 
feeling in art « »no of them i- ‘ Plato’s Siting ’ at Eflntoun- 
Kuiuir. 1 nine miles northward* from Beyshehr. This con- 
sists of two wall* of an unexplained stmituie. of which 
about two- thirds ha* been destroyed. The facade, which 
is decorated with sculptures is about twelve feet in height 
and twenty feet in length It is washed b_v ■ stream which 
has been partly (lammed by atones taken from the building. 
The stones are large, alnn-d gigantic, and dressed with 
care : they are decorated with human llguies in relief, 
which vary in aixe with the stone* though forming a 
symmetrical group, and each poacd with hands raised, in 
full view ; several of them wear the conical Hittitr hat 
Two pairs of wings, enclosing disc* arc carved upon a 
single stone which span* all but the corner-stones, while a 
great slab which covers the whole retains thr decoration of 
a single pair of wings and |>art of a central disc.* In the 
side view some of the store-* arc dreamt with a panel . 
other atones are lying about, and Professor Ramsay detected 
one on which a lion seemrl to have hern carved. 

Fakulci— ' T here is another remarkable but equally 

E iblcmatkal monument at Fasstlrr .• near the rout* from 
yshehr to IronCM. It Is a gigantic stela, about eight 
yards in height, and nearly a yard thick. At the bottom 
its width is nearly three yards narrow mg at the top to 
nearly two yards. The subject represented upon it i« 
carved in very high relief It shows two lions aid* by side 
separated only by a figure clad in a long robe, with hand" 

• Hamilton, ff — i r t- ... da- Mim". A. rv MO. *T.I : P*m>t and 
Oiipici. op. r it. ii. p. 214 «nd Cc 356 ; *«'•* 3' **r>e. 1*88. 

v. pp. 157-64, Pis XI. xn i Kawsay. Uh 0* Pk r *e«», PU. xrr.-xvi. ; 
a bo San*. Aik. 4W Jf««. aia. (ISMV 

■ la ihe sculpture of Bosbai Keo a •iwi disc isdioste* tie pre-al- 
kin*. Cf.p. 112. 

• Perrot and Cfcipwx. cp. ii. | v 21HJ; UusUwOoa 
Tht CM* of St. Paid (Loodxi, IW7J. r '*4. %■ 7. 
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folded before the breast Upon the shoulders 1 there is 
posed a greater figure, wearirg the short tunic and conical 
hat of peculiar form The right hand is rallied, while Lite 
left arm is bent, and some indistinct object la grasped by 
the hand. Meagre as is oar Information about this monu- 
ment, we do not hesitate to see in it a reflection of an ides 
which we see carried out in the Hittite sanctuary of Boghaz- 
Kcui, The theme seems to us to represent the statue of 
the god home upon the shoulders of hi* pnest ; and the 
lions, usually the emblems or gusntan* d the goddess, 
suggest a derived form of her consort, the son god or Attia.' 
The character of the liois* flanking the monument, with 
their heiul* projecting boldly In front, is also in keeping 
with Hittite tradition : * and the position of the sculpture 
between the lions has its counter|>art in a monument, 
equally of poet-Hittite time* which has been brought to 
light at Slnjeril.* Finally the whole appearance of the 
monument suggests a columnar figure upon a lion-base,* 
of which this is a clumsy and iU-carred substitute. A 
noticeable gulf aeparstea the drawing ami execution of this 
monument from the sculptures of BoghaiKeui 

Id) Mosoit.tTS ix me Sorm-EsiT 

KAJLS DAOII, MAH AtlClt . XIZU. DAUK . KAItAJA IIAUM, LMIK- 

oha/.i : (Trixms) non. ahdaval, xiodkh; bulomak- 
MADtx ; trait 

We turn in conclusion to the south-eastern oomer of the 
tableland, now a desert tract fringed by the northern slope* 
and outlying ridges of the Taurus mountains. Our com- 
parstivoly intimate knowledge of the monuments and 
historical geography of this region is due slmoat entirely 
to the consistent researches d Professor Sir Wm Ramsay 
wd his school. 

IU»a Daw.— W e come flnO y to tbe Ksrs Dash (Black 
Mountainj, an outlying ridge d Taurus,* which rises three 

’ Thh is an .afereote ho a. the ownmm cl tbe fret j artually tbe keg* 
“T** •*> end upos tbe tea* ot tbe lore figuie. 
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or four thousand fret above the plain, to a height of seven 
thousand feet above the sea. At the foot of the moun- 
tain, on the north, the little village of Madtu-^behr murks 
the classical site of Barata. better known, perhaps, a* 
Bin Bir Kill am, ‘the thousand and one churches. ' Pro 
fesAor Ramsay tells of the great changes that time has 
wrought in this locality. 1 Here there * must have been in 
ancient time the summer sanatorium of the Lycannian plain. 
The soil la very fertile, and being volcanic, is specially 
suitable for vines. Many kind* of fruit tree* also were 
cultivated. Water is not plentiful, but tbrie me several 
spring* of remarkably good water. The need* of ugn 
culture and viticulture were met by a wonderfully elaborate 
system of storing the rain and the melted aisius of winter ’ 
But now • the aite of this ancient city i» the most inhos- 
pitable in the whole of Lyi aoju. There is no water except 
tilthy half-potsonoua puddle* stored in the anck-nt cisterns 
Ths vines hare almost entirely disappeared, the orchards 
remain only in a few trees run wild. There is hardly any 
cultivation The water run* rapidly oil the steep alopes of 
tlie mountain, and * of no benefit to agriculture except 
in the lowest parta of the little sheltered valley where the 
dtv waa built 

That the life, and poariblv the sanctity, of the place 
date* back to remote antiquity is shown by the discovery 
of two Hittite inscriptions on the summit of the mountain.’ 
The spot called AtnMvk i* mark'd hy a Byzantine 
Church, which teem* to peeaerre the ancient sanctity of n 
high place of older time*.* The churrh i« aapporlod on 
the north side by rocks in which a passage can now be 
traced, though it would seem to bare been partly hidden 
at least by the Byzantine walls, lliis passage was to aouie 
extent artificial, ami on its rock-walls are two inscriptions, 
a short one in relief upon the north, and a longer one 
incised on the south. The shorter imeription consists 
simply of four group* of sign*.* The other is longer, com- 
prising twelve groups of azgm in a row, in addition to the 

> I.Ukt iv- 103. 104 

* By tbs lata Maa Oretrude Bril. 190T. 

* Ramsay. op. 61.. Pla. ll>- xv. 

* Translated by Prcrftwor to meto * Tirktinw, tkc supreme 

kin«.’ Prcc SA.A. (Maico. xxju. p. PI. nx. No. fi. 
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same royal name, which in the middle recur* with little 
variation in it* hieroglyphic form, though surmounted in 
this cane by a winged cm bine There appears in this 
inscription a hieroglyphic sign cthcrwiec. unknown, roscra- 
bling * horned altar. 1 

Kizn. Daoh. — In the same neighbourhood about eight 
mile* u> the north-west an outlying rocky hill called Kizil 
I)agh rises sharply from the plain to a height of nearly four 
hundred feet. The summit of this knoll is crowned with a 
fortrcia, the early character at which is betokened, "avs the 
discoverer,* by its atyle and by three hieroglyphic inscrip 
tior.ti found near by. We sr* not yet told the precise nature 
of the ramparts, but the position of the fortress recalls those 
of Giaour -Kaleai, Boghaz-Kcui. and Karakurna Near a 
rate in the western wall, on the right-hand aide. Us- longest 
inacription of the aeries is to be seen upon a sort of rock altar. 
The hieroglyphs are carved in tvlkf, and arranged in two 
rows. As with the inscription on the Kara Dagh, the same 

royal name appears in the middle 

of the group of signs, aurme unted, 

it would seem, by a winged disc. /v _ 

Lower down on the hill, but still 

upon the shoulder, there rises a 

■harp rock, roughly hewn into the (l 

form of a high backed roal or throne | Wl 

ou the back of which is engraved a ' [> p</ H 

bearded figure The pereor.age fc , p 

represented as seated on a square- , I . \ 

■haped throne, hia feet upon a stool ; | . \ I 

but the details of the ileaign aw | . . ) 

unlike anything else that has been ! L pdl 

reoordod.' Much of its peculiarity • f ! 

may be attributed to the unskilled , r 1 I — \ \ 

hand that earrsd it, but there are • • Mil 

owtain features rendered with de- 

liberation that are worthy of note, F* ll.-Bnrawsi. Goo 
pw left arm ia outstretched, and the “«"• 

hand grasps a start with erescenUl (4 ~ 
knob, winch is held vertically towards the top. Thekiworend 

* Sayre, op. at, PI. m No. «- Cl if #12 sod 5g. t 

* TUtrmmj, op. Ot. n. ISO and PI in. 

■ Fr re 1900 . P). vn 
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of the staff stops short above the stool, possibly in obedience 
to the general convention of perspective in Hittitc art. 
Were the drawing completed, indent, after our own con 
vention, with the vanishing point suitably choaen, it would 
be found that the staff seemed to rr»t upon the stool. In 
the right hand, which ia just in front of the body, there seem* 
to be a cup. 1 The dress is not clearly drawn, but there i* 
the suggestion, by a simple oblique line, of a loose fold or 
pouibly the loose end of a toga sen*** the body. The hem 
of the skirt is fringed. No footgear a apparent, arid the 
headdress is apparently a degradation of the familiar conical 
hat, reduced in thw case to an inverted V -shape by unskilled 
drawing. The hair fall* straight and backwards upon the 
shoulders. The seat Is curious and plainly simulates a 
substantial chair of wood. The back is a solid upright piece, 
square cut, ami the side- pieces which form the arms are 
lateral strips, connecting the front legs with the back. Tlw 
footstool is similar in style. Whatever doubt might be 
entertained as to the flittrt* origin* for this carving ia dis- 
pelled by the presence of a group of hieroglyphs appearing 
characteristically between the top of the slat! and tho faoe. 
and these signs are at one* recognisable as forming the same 
group which we have met with three times previously In 
the same vicinity, namely, the royal name road by Professor 
Sayce Tarkyanat . 1 The same nemo appeal* in two other 
pi ares on the same rock In the one cans it is followed by 
two short lines of inscription, incited like the test, and the 
spelling of the name seems to illustrate an interchange 
ability of two hieroglyphic signs Surmounting the whole 
there' n a winged emblem, m which the central portion 
seems to be composed of two crescents underneath a disc 
(which ia also divided like a crescent). Above the emblem 
there appear the symbol of sanctity (the divided oral) and 
the hieroglyph which represents the name of the god.* The 

• Prcfamor Sayce <faoa not *»** slU Pnjfewor JUoasy'o hrtsepista- 
lion. wMob wa adopt M W* of an aWrrati.o ssplaeatiafi. and Npsdally 
in view of tho paiaUas affoeM by tbs sculpture* of Kyuk (PI. II" a| 
sod of Sak;c-G*un (Ft. jattJ. 

' PnrfMoosRaiEMyOip.ftl.p.ieOlivyooditraOwnuikOMTsrkaaUM: 
but tho tom gi mi by Prefoamc Sayre (i.B.4 ..Joc.«t,p. M) rormpood. 
dosdy with tbe cane of * Kittile loader. Te-pause*. rworted by 
Puns n. CJ. Owdiarv. JJjt, *L p. * 80 . n. I. 
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same arrangement, with slight variations, is repeated with 
the other occurrence of the name, which in this case, how- 
ever, is spelt aa in the earlier instances. The centre of the 
winged emblem may be seen to be a rosette, with a curious 
spreading object belcw. Above, two dots follow the name ; 
and by the side appears the picture-sign of a human arm 
bent as in adoration. 

These two groups of inscriptions, and the carving which 
accompanies them, awaken several interesting thought* 
The most important point is cue which might be easiest lost 
sight of, namely, that thme sacred places are sought on 
rocky points or hilltops, bearing out the suggestion of the 
sculptures near Bcghaz-Keui, 1 in which there may be reason- 
ably suspected the surviving traces of mountain-cults, or 
cults of mountain dcine*. underlying the newer religious 
symbolism. There the idea is conveyed in the drawings, 
here in fsot. 'Vho this doty was, in his local guise at any 
rate, we do not loam, but presumably he was a local version 
of Teahub. just as at Hughs* Kern most of the various looal 
deities seem to be ..in Hilled with the chief national god of 
0attt. The monuments before us then, probably Iwlong 
to the time when the cult of this god was dominant, as under 
the Qattu rulers, or dunng the later ascendancy of Greater 
Cilicia as head-state of the Hittite confederacy. As for the 
name repealed in each inscription, the fact that the wing.il 
rosette, or winged emblem of aorta, overspreads it in lour 
iiMtanci-s. leads us to infer from the analogy of similar 
Uittite uimum'UtA « that the name is that of the king-priest 
of the locality. We recognise then in our Tarkyanas (by 
whatever name he may have teen called) the local dynast of 
the period of the sculptures, who was the chief minister and 
representative of the local god. 



its Deal vuW .Ssiul*. (or Ssntoei). Tbs saw ug* wrox to droote 
«bs slom -god efcewhero («.». tbe Babykni** Hsdsd) on the limits 
mao jaunt foand at Bsbytoa (gayer. free 8.B.A.. IWa. p. 306). Dr 
nheUn, whim Hn*. disc Ming lbs srrkins at Br^hti-Keui. iiippcetci" 
view tUt ' Tsssup 1 was tbe aataa of the national Hittrte deity, and 

• Above, PI. **iv, «nd py. gs. HM. 197. Notice sbo ibe ahar on tbe 
P “* o I Kara- Bel. p. 120. ft. m. 

.*CI. p. 1IJ. where ,t * roted list ID the archives ot Bogku-Keui 
tbe k« M »*, celled the Son-god. Wi^Urs, if.UcW do Ixul. Oiitut. 
W«e i. Dee. 1607. No 35 
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Who, then, is the seated figure ? It may be naturally 
thought that the group of hieroglyphs repeating the same 
name decide that fact, but we are led on further considera- 
tion to incline to another conclusion. For there is no single 
example in Hittitr art where the king is represented seated 
or enthroned. On the other hand, if is the god who is found 
to be enthroned, and the king appears in such scenes by 
virtue of his priestly office. In this caae the waged emblem 
does not accompany the writing of the name between the 
figure and his staff , hence it is conceivable that wc have here 
a representation of the deity called by a name which wan 
that used also by the priest ; if this be so. then it may be 
“Mmed that the priest has really adopted to himarlf a name 
airailur to. or compounded of. that by which the god ana 
known in the locality. 1 

There is one further point of importance which these 
inscriptions illuminate. It t* hardly to be doubted but 
that they are all contemporary, especially as we have rwuioii 
to helwvo that they each contain the name of the same living 
person. Yet the ditlerent style# in which they are carved— 
some in relief, otbrra incised, some badly draw n. others out 
lined with mote care -would hare otherwise given aco|*> 
for argument aa to i liferent period# of ongin. We may 
dismiss, at nny rate, for the future, the arguments as to 
period baaed merely upon the dulcreisc between relief- 
work and incision. irrc.,*-«tiv 0 of style aid details.* 

KaRAJA Dauii — The plain is broken between IcOKIUM 
and Tvaxa by a low ridge called the Karaja I»agh On the 
northern side of this, an isolated mast of rocks rises from the 
plain, and is known as the Armaroa Dagh. On one of its 
highest | icaks an ancient fortreaa. called naturally Ansaama 
Knlch, command* a tcock which skiita the northern shoulder 
of the ridge and looks down on the remains of a village 
called Eaki Ki.hla (Old Winter Quarter*), about four miles 
distant to the west. The place is now hardly inhaluted. 
save for a few half-starving nomads ; but tliere are con- 
siderable traces of an ancient site in the squared stones to 

' Id this conrlsMOD wc <k6n aretes bal fivtn Pi.lm.oi .Saw. anil 
afirre partly with IYtfr-c* Havre y. O-r ammret. ho«.«w. I. <*!. 
ba-od re aomawhal dutut .Dai®». a. ah> lUmwj in the Rwd. 
Uc.. xi». pp. 74 I . re the prvm-.lv o«re. 

• Cf. Raaway and Hog.nA. 4. Tim". ... p. J*. 
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bo found among tlx debris. Herr there- ha? been found 
a remarkable stone altar o' mushroom shape, and inscribed 
in the Hittite hieroglyphs. 1 

Emir-ChaZI — Some three miles south-east is a village 
placed upon the slope cf a considerable mound, where also 
old worked atones are excavated in quantity. Here Pro- 
fessor and Lady Ramsay daccvered two further monu- 
ment*, also inscribed ; the ore was a fragment of a second 
altar of the same form, but the original character of the 
other object remains uncertain, as it had been converted 
into a water-trough and so considerably damaged. 

These three manumeau * are an important contribution 
to lllttite archaeology, end their position throws considerable 

K t upon the changed eotxlhiom and economy of the poet. 

altar is unique and perfect. It is forty-two inihm high, 
cylindrical in shape, with an ex|>anding top, the diameter 
of which is twenty-four ai»i a half inches The material Is 
black Utah. The pwWtal taped somewhat from U» base 
upwards, and the top spreads out sharply like a table. The 
Hittite hieroglyph* upon it are in relief, and form a seemingly 
continuous inscription, arranged around the top edge and 
around the shaft in six parallel row* A conspicuous feature 
of the imeriution 1 is the AtduuU (so called), being the 
grouping of the royal or priestly emblems in the lorni of a 
shrine (or nafshM) under the ouUiwrad wing- attached to 
a rosette, and recalling closely the emblems of the priest- 
king at Boghar-Kun 4 Krom th# second altar, tb«* tray and 
bottom of which are broken away, one line of inscription is 
ontiroly missing ; ao too arc the ends of the other lines, of 
which originally there were fire. As m the lorencr case the 
hieroglyphs are carved in relirf. This form of altar, though 
not found elsewhere in the round, is suggested by the rock 
jarring of Kraktin,* and is clearly and elaborately repre- 



iy‘s expedition 



.* By Mr. T, 

* 1 - 04 . 

* Hum;, Sl-i-rt u I ike Ui*>ry and Art o' U. He -Urn Pnciw of 
Hamm Xm?xr, (Aberd mix !»«>. p. 17* sad PI*. II.. X.. XI. s CJ.H . 
(1»06|. p. 1 sad Pis. xut.. t. IYif«oe Ruiui found .ull another 
slUf in 1*17. 

"* Varan Mha»-liT»oomp*f*»i to >:ud* o# (Ihm intrxiptiona **• s pipoi 
Prat. AB-I, xxn,. (WQ6J. po. SI-81 sod PU. i., n.. in., sod 
. t**A. toL xxriu. (IS061. Mir. p. I *4. 

«. 7. 4 Abort. H- HJ. 
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eentod on the dromoe-decorations at Eyuk.' In Ihe latter 
caw, u we have seen, the altar i» placed before the en- 
throned bull, and toward* it the prtoU and jiricstctb lead 
up rinu to the sacrifice. 

The remaining monument i* *> imperfect that but little 
can be mark* out a> to iu original nature That it waa a 
corner-stone ia certain Iron the arrangement of the inscrip- 
tion. and we may compare it with certain monuments from 
Ain tab * and from Marash .* Dr. Mraserschmtdt waa inclined 
to ascribe to it the same form aa a corner-stone with rcceasod 
angle from Carehemnh.* However that may be. five line* 
of hieroglyph* in relief are partly |icr*rrvod upon the two 
inacribod face*, the rent being cut or broken away: the 
height u about twenty-five inches. and the width of the aide* 
seventeen and fifteen inebe* respectively. 

TYAKma — At the eaatem limits of’ the groat plants wc 
reach KtW Hlaaar, the .»* of the okl time Tva>*. shut in 
on three aide- by ridgea ami low outlying hills, but open to the 
plain, and accessible from Errgli and from Bulghnr MadAn 
ITto name b derived transparently from its Hittite form Tu- 
wakvwa* a ltd to judge from it« importance ut the mtnda of 
classical writer* and front the extensive nature of it* mound* 
and ruin* it waa probably the chief city of the dutrict, even 
in Hittite turns. .Strabo* describe. it aa ‘built upon the 
mound of Mcmiranii* ' .halt -as ‘ foitilicd with g-j.1 wall*.' 
Curiously enough, however, no Hntite monument has yet 
come to light, probably hr.-* use haphazard excavation in 
the mound i* hardly possible. owing to the fact that it ia 
almost covered by the modern house* None the lea*, a 
Phrygian inscription of Mila# * attests the antiquity of the 
site ; ami three separate Hittite Inscriptions seen in the 
neighbouring place* of Bor. Nigdrfa, and Andaval ntoy 1* 
reasonably believed, aa ia supposed, to have come from the 
same source. 

Bon.— The most instructive and interesting of these 
monuments is a monumental stela from Bor, recovered in 
two main portions at dificrent times at an interval of twelve 
years or more.* Even now the stone is not complete, as 
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may bo seen from our illuotratiai : the titled edges do not 
quit* correapord : a small portion to missing from tie height, 
while the left-hand edge to entirely broken any. The 
upper part measure, thirty inchr* by Hvfeen. with a thick 
nc«8 of eight inch*. The lower part to five iacbea taller, 
so that the whole mu -1 have ken six fret or more in height 
Portunatcly, on the fragments that have survived, there in 
to be seen nearly tl»e whole figure and fare of a man, clearly 
the priest king, as well as an lrvlication id the nature and 
arrangement of the inscription. The figure u carved In 
high relief, with a projection amounting in place* to three 
inches, and a height equivalent to eleven of the fourteen 
hands of the hieroglyphs which are incised upon the back- 
ground We have no means of judging how wide the stone 
was originally, as the tattoin ts fractured and tho top ha* 
plainly been redressed since it was broken, to correspond 
with the narrower width. Wo arr inclined to think that 
the larger and m<re important portion of tie stone to still 
lacking. For the attitude of the figure to that of adoration 
or of a suppliant' the man to deprted not in the central 
position but with his hack near the edge of the stone, and 
hto hands raised before hi* chin, exactly u» on the rock 
monument c4 Ivrir .» The rteemblaDM may well he extender!, 
for on comparing th» two ptMUy nr kingly figures many 
striking features will bo found in common. The most 
apparent difference is the arrangement of the cloak, which 
on ths Bor stone :« fastened k-kwr the throat, while on the 
Iyri* sculpture it 1 » shown to hang more lootaly. so that the 
front edge of tho fringed border trail* on the ground Other- 
wise the detail* correspond closely ; in each case tho cloak 
to embroidered in three bands, and bordered with a fringe. 
Even the patterns are similar, the rmtoto appearing on the 
atoro before us in tho middle of two hand* decorotod with 
diamond -pattern or ' contmuoua square- ' The skirt below 
» er-in more sumptuously embroidered ; in each case the 
•"toil fill* the lowest band, and from this bangs a frit^e. 
On the Bor fragment other elaboration* are introduced, 

Jtoeia^ ud Hogarth. ii>. PI. I. , 8s;x». Pi». H.U.A., asriU. 

0*W).JP. ®* 9- and PI. nx. ; tlsssarertreMU CJJI >1906). PI. xxvm. 
«^P- * For our photo, PL iti . we ore i*dt *<d to »h* astboritir. of tin 
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including the double or quadruple Ionic curve, and the 
roeetta an embroidered wai'tlxlt. collar, and shoe* com- 
plete the treatment. Other feature*. Icn exceptional, 
conform with the old convention* ; the turning -up point* 
to the "hoc*, the hunched curt of hair ltehind the nock, the 
skull-cap. and the atraightnr** of the now. The beard is 
full and dressed in curl*. 

The inscription commence* with two group* of hiero- 
glyphs. 1 Whatever may be the |«rrtuw values to be aligned 
to these, the initial group which contains the royal name ; 
will bo found to recur on the two famous monument* of 
Rulghar- Waik'ii and Irria On the latter, the name appear* 
in one place written exactly aa in this indance, and in 
another place (a. also at Bulghar-Maden) with a alight 
and evidently grammatical variation Thi- fact throw* a 
welcome light u|«*i the local organisation of the period. 

AND* van.— Of the other monument* of the locality, the 
fragment from Andaval— long hidden in the Grade church 
of that place -erms from the dmenptkm given of it to have 
lieen l*i rt of a similar menu mint, or at any rate of a sculpture 
decorated with human figure aid inscription 1 The atone 
i* broken and rounded, measuring about thirteen inches 
across. It shows only the top and hack of the bead of the 
figure, with two lines of i newel hieroglyph* above and the 
Iwginnings of two lines behind. The hair on the Iwsd I* 
-hown by *mall curl., while behind the neck it falls in the 
characteristic hunch. The e\v is awn as usual in full upon 
the profile of the figure, which U turned to the obssrvtr's 
right. 

Niodeii.— ' T he third monument was dug out of the 
foundations of a house at Nigdrh.' It is round and 
moulded, mid in all probability formed part of the hase of 
a column or of a built up pedestal of aumo kind. At the 
bottom there i« a protrusion of stone for attachment, and 

• Kent by Prot««or haye*. Apm t-apwa cj rt. luvl oj Tyaxa. An 

fM.baa by Ibe -r. *«,pVfTT HQMal . 1 . »d 

inC to the Rd name Auyober occurring fa C.tnrb l«rrlrVlot» of Cilicia 
tottcrsiUtrd Oet.S.Oct. 9. HOD : akn ProcS ff.,1 . xsvtf (1905). p. 200, 
si*l aivULflSOO). p. W. vitt PI. ui. 

* The Hot tire on the right tbe 6nrt rolnstn. 

• CJ.H. (1B00). PI. xxxi. e, and taxt, p Ti. Katnssy mid Hoc* rib. 

xiv.. PI. I. p. M. 

* By . botanist. Herr Walter JWfa.. CJM (I90«). PI. mi. p. 15. 
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in the top there is a .-squire-cut socket hole, of a width equal 
to about a third of tin- whole diameter. The moulding*, 
which run around the upper edge only, look alino.l Roman 
in style- The inscription upon it is short, occupying a 
apace only twelve inches by four, and the letters are incised. 1 

BtOOHAB'llADfcf may be reached by crossing the out • 
lying ridge* of Taurus (a distance of tlurty miles), or by 
turning from the main road up the valley of the strewn 
which flows at the foot of the Knlghar Dagli. 1 In either case 
the monument i« found war the small village of Ali Hodjc 
two mile* brio* llulghar Mattel. on the left {or north) lunik 
of the stream ; and it i. to he rex-hed only by a sharp climb 
up the steep side of the rallev. a little way above the village 
The inscription is uicorupKuon* bring carved on an outcrop 
of brown rock similar to many other* in the locality at a 
height of some ten leel from the ground. The rock over- 
hangn alighlly. ami is fairly mu-dh. though it. rough 
granitic nature renders it difficult to woik with ranc. The 
inscription * in fair pre -creation. l-il it ha- probably never 
been deeply or rlearly incised* It till- five rows of hiero- 
glyph* and occupies a .pare about four lstt high and rathri 
more thau six feet wide, which W surrounded by a lorrtei 
line incised to about the Mine ilepth The rows are not nil 
of the same length for the two up|a*rrno-t are shorter on 
the left IuuhI than the otlc-re pioluMy in older to avoid a 
considerable Raw m the -ten. 

It. is generally thought that the vicinity of the silver- 
mines explains tls» pl u m * of this mocnjkion Vet the 
mine* are *nnn four miles distant, and a more appropriate 
•pot near the entrance to them could have been readily 
found. It seems much inure probable that this monument, 
like the atone upoa • |*xlr*>tal near to Hog.hr, marks the 
boundary to a territory or state, which in this case, for the 
reaaon we hare indicated, would he that ruled from Tvaka 1 

1 riufmui ! lays, Uw 1.41.. mg K.i-Ui«i : Ttiu iUnic 



• Whm Omjn .uiapaia l*< M*>- 
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• C.l II. (IWJO). HI. will. »r-J p J7 Unfioiih oisl Kami**. Hr*.:!, 
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Ivki 2. — We come, in conclusion. to the monument of 
IvTir,' which U best approached from Tyasa or IcojnoM 
by way of Eregli, 1 but in alao accrasiblr to tk adventurous 
traveller from Bulghnr Maden by traversing the rocky 
*now-fWkcd ridge that lio* between From Kregli follow- 
ing up the bed of the Kodja Su the drearv harrrn plains 
arc left behind, anti a verdant JM. neglected valley is 
unfolded The pathway lies through old gardens and vine- 
yards and reaches of cornland ; willows line the waterside, 
and the country' U cheered by a profusion of trees in which 
the lintel and chestnut abound, with here and there n great 
walnut or a row of poplars The valley with it* singular 
fertility anti lieauly k in market! ccntrast to tire arid tracts 
beyond, and the cheap? is only intensified where, leaving 
the main stream, the pathway follows up. on the left bank, 
a richly wooded vale that trends toward* the south. Thi* 
new valley leatls into the mountain, and after a distance 
of nearly three iuilr> it cotur* to an abrupt end when' the 
wall of Titurun is met. rising almost precipitously, ami 
encircling the head <4 the glen where i»-«llr. th<< hamlet of 
lvrl/„ At the f«s*i of tlw rock a stream of water, clear 
and Quo! bursts out in tremendous volume, and, supple- 
inrnUd by other similar source*. breomos in a bundled 
yards a raging ami impassable torrent, roaring with u 
wonderful noiso as It foams ami Icapn over the rocks In its 
course. Before joining tbo nun stream <4 the valley it 
wadies at a bend the f««>l of a hare rock upon which from 
the opposite sale there may !■• seen the famous sculptures, * 

■ lie Inn Used the bounder**,' ssd v*i». ‘ Ik* M lb*- p*Mra-(ud > ascrtal 
•tone tor the lend. set >i» H»tt. >~Uvc~ ; to the boundary.' II M only 
fair to utr lhal Profewor Sane regards ha readier >■ thn taw as lealali vr : 
he «Uo rrada the same ol the pnore in this cssr *. a ‘ son of Ayminyae ' 
of Traaa ; and there is another compound form «4 lb- word whs'll may 
l-> When for ’ the land c4 Atvmrvaa * 

1 W« pronoun.# thia word Inert . t loach b ilr it is poimnoulv pro- 
nounced I been owing (webahlv to racaal difccu.lv aitfc the letter |‘ 

*8*. eh. IU. p. M. 

1 There t* a pl-ndful literati** an the raided fca* imUr aha hr * 
pictures) u# dascriptisa of the roast ry. Darts A*/* is A«*Uc. Turka/. 
pp. Wfl-8. r<* m account of the sonanmt In rrtaUon to ito eovlroti- 
meat, with much heawty at thourht and writer w-i'h rWm nl exprradon. 
«ec Ktmsiv. La kr lie PXyroe a. pp. 17 I S, and PI. XXI. ; also a not* 
Id /’online os d Oirr SMur pp. 172. 17*. For a comparative study 
of the religious irmbotiam <4 the aoeanMot, ar« Fraser, A4amia, 
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the most striking of all known Uittitc works, and one of 
the roost imposing monuments c t the ancient East 

The treatment of these sculptures is all in relief. In 
composition there -ire two persons represented : the Peasant - 
god, a gigantic figure fourteen fret in height, distinguished 
by the bunches of grapes and bearded wheat which he 
holds, and the King-priest, sn heroic figure eight feet in 
height, facing towards the god, with clasped hands raised 
in adoration or thanksgiving for his bounty. 

The god i* clad in the abort luruc, -hurt -sleeved vest, 
pointed cap. and shoes with turned up tore*, characteristic 
of the godlike figure* on all Hittito sculptures But here 
ths wulptor has elabcrated hi* theme, and has worked 
into it kle*« or conceptions which we may reasonably 
suspect were derived ultimately from the East through the 
intermediary of CUtcia. The figure Is squat and atolkl, 
and the face almcet .Semitic. The noee. while st raight and 
prominent. La treated with unusual fulnrws The hoir is 



arranged in ringlets, so too the heard. except upon the 
fans where it ia repratert»-l by carls 1 The left hand is 
advance)!, holding up the ran. of corn ; while the right 
one la by the body, grasping the vine-branch with pendent 
clutters The drawing of the body obeys the ordinary 
convention ; the left leg a advanced, the head Is seen in 
profile to the left, while the shoulders are squared to the 
observer. There are bracelets on ths wrists, and the mig 
gwstloi. of something undetermined upon the right fore- 
arm. The belt is decorated a* if of worked leather, and 
a curl before the body, possibly suggesting an 
on the further axle. The boota are high, with 
a front Hap bound to the ankle by a lace wrapped around. 
I&e the boota of the peasantry of 'the district and of Oil kin 
in modern time* Perhaps the most peculiar ami Oriental 
detail is to bo found in ths koras which decorate the 
briroet. of which four pairs are visible. In front of the 



0*~1 lUOUpy.M-7. Om, 
« asst in ths Arts Mince 
- kUswnchwidf. .do dew 
«. ». sod PI. xxnv. 
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right foot is the suggestion of a l«olte<i implement possibly 
a plough 

Facing the god. and |>*rd at a higher lend (possibly, 
os in other example* of Eattem art. no that the relative 
•m«llne«» of the figure would he le*« apparent), is the figure 
of the priest king. who. if we mistake not the group of 
hieroglyphs that denote him, is the same that we have 
previously met with near Tyajca.* In general style and in 
some details, the treatment of thi* figure H similar ; but 
the dress dillcrs in several ways, Tl»e priestly skull-cap 
is surrounded by three drernu-d fillets with n knotted 
ornament of jewels upon the Iwuw. The long skirt U u 
richly woven garment, on which the jwittem i« chiefly it 
senes of punctuate.! squares in parallel rows, with a ani.filo 
bonier edged with a fringe Over the shoulder, theie i. 
thrown an cmbroklcied mantle, with ample collar, attached 
in front with a Jewelled das|i or brooch. It lalls behind 
t.» below the knres, whale in front the tai—U.d or fringe. I 
ends trail on the ground. The pattern is arranged in three 
IuiimU of continuous square. ,»r double rigiag. There ia a 
-distant in I necklace and Iracelrt. The boots and feature* 
are treated a* in the god -figure opposite . perliaps the hair 
is bunched in this ease a little morr thickly behind the 
neck. 'Hio right leg is advanced, and the two raised hand* 
are clearly clasped before the face, the Angers and nail* 
of the further hand being represented in detail 
There are three short marri|4k*t« accompanying theac 
figure*. In that which M carerd before the face of the 

S , Professor Sayce * and Jensen both find the name of 
des in the first line (the W-like sign below the divided 
oval that sigiufie* divuutr). In the neit line, as in the 
overlap of the first and second line* of imwilptiwi behind 
the king, we find the same aaiur (read AvBlIliya.) 1 ns we 
have previously -con in the inscription- of Bor und of 
Bulghar-Moden This point is of importance .. eonsklering 
the history of the Hittite peoples when a* it seems, the 
1 Cf. PI. mm. 

' Sayre, Pnt. S.Bu I.. .anii, May Itt*. ,,p 133. 134. -iU, a Piste. 

' >“ ‘be f oncer inMaare in s cunpc-jod or .•rail, .tg-sn-ny-a-si-. 
(tson of Ajnwinyas) ; ia the Utter ine.rw* -..c-Jv u .1 Bor. Ay-mi. 
irjr-«-«. The Mm srr the two U*« of the trrt row. and the ihrw brio* 
Ihra in the reucsid ro*. *f the iMcrpCMo tehiad the kinf. a. the fir*, 
hre sign. of the Bor iaiB|iluk PI. hxxai. 
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central authority was no longer at Kcghar-Keoi. For the 
date ci these aculprares, if only from their ck**s analog}' In 
treatment to those of northern Syria, may be put down to 
the tenth or ninth century b.c. It would eocm indeed that 
wo are her" drawn into relation with the kingdom of 
Omatkb Cilicia, which, probably with Tyasca aa capital, 
took the place of IJaUi aa the dominar.t Hittite state at the 
beginning of the first millennium b.c. 1 

This point becomes mere probable aa we dwell upon 
the religious symbolism of the monument. A a Profoasor 
Ramsay has shown, in the muscular toiling peasant-god 
who by hia hoe and plough reclaims an arid waste and makes 
it bounteous, we hare a conception of Heracles, and that 
be wa. the recognised chief deity of the district is evident 
from the name Heraclna. of which the modern Eregli is a 
corruption. Professor Eraser alto has put it beyond doubt 
that the attributes of Um» Heracles are to be found In Sandon 
of Tamos. 1 Now if Sandon as eoems probable, is to be 
Identified with the ' Attis ’ oe Son god of Anatolian Nature 
worship, who*. • image we hare found portrayed at lastly 
Knya. we are in this war link'd at onoe with the older 



Hittile mythology. 

Locking back for a moment at this group of monument* 
their interest is Men to be twofold. They illustrate u new 
aud evidently later phase <rf art as compered with the 
sculpture of the capital, or those of the South-west, from 
both of which they are distinct. They are moreover homo 
getoois m themselves, and related by their inaeriptions. 



at this group of monument* 



geBoojs in themselves, and related 

e ng proof of a local rule and organ 
whole Trayms to the border lin 
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ation extending over 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE COAST LANDS AND MONUMENTS OF THE WE8T 

<a> Pcaiu. »r«l Bthnua : TU Tread. (M Lydia with it. Moatmtnt.. 
(«) CWi. , Lyra. CUfc- Tr.c*rU ul CVUrU. 



(a) The Northern Cotudanla 



The CQMtlinda for the purpoee o* Inn chapter comprise 
all the territory between the inner border line of the plateau, 
aa we have defined it. 1 and the wa-ooaet around the 
peninsula. Our deecripticn of thee* tract* will be brief, 
because with two exception* they have yielded no monu- 
mental evident* of ILttite penetration. Nocto the loss. 



there are suggestive indications of Hittite cultural influence 
prevailing around the seaboard and it may be regarded 
a* axiomatic that the power which from fl atiusas raided 
Babylon and ruled over Syria rauat at all time* have 
influenced, and often dominated the ooaatlanda of the 
neighbouring territory. 

We have already spoken of some of the regions In the 
North, particularly that which face* the eastern waters of 
the Black Sea. and formed in later day* the kingdom of 
PorsTtr*. From Trebizond eastwards the condition of the 
country in Hittite time* » unknown.* but the seaport of 
Trapbzdr itself, if correctly identified with T kmjkzia of the 
texts, 1 waa in close relation with the people* of ^ahki and 
of Gama* with whom its own populations united some- 
times in rebellion and in raid. If these two countries are 



times in rebellion and in raid. If three two countries are 
to be located, aa the evidence stems to indicate, in Armenia 
and in Armenia Minor reaper lively, 1 their connection with 
Trebiiorei may be explained as the natural outcome of its 
communication by several well-marked but lofty inland 
passes with Erzerum and the upper valley of the Halyb. 



* Ch. iii. oad map. p. M. • 

' I X*. No. I. obr. n. IJ, »; LatkaaMB. AJA. 

* 8*. p. 30 and n. I. 

1*4** H.X.. pp U aad I* ; abo J M.A. tl. p 31. 
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On the other hand there ia no ready contact between the 
port and it« western ccighlwure. except along the shore 
itself, so that direct communication with Haiti was 
restrained if not impracticable It may be added that 
Trebixond itself jo#*eait» little more than an open road- 
stead which is exposed to the strong prevailing westerly 
winds. A small mole of modem construction offers some 
shelter from these, but the coastal breezes veer treacherously 
between sunset and dawn and make the anchorage difficult 
and insecure. For landing purpose* there are two beaches, 
one at the head of the bay, and the other near the eastward 
point Enicsa at the mouth of a small rivor. 1 

The coast lard of Postc* from this point to tine port of 
Sin nb (SlXOPBJ haa already been discussed in connection 
with the Land of Haiti. with which we found it to be 
physically asikx-iated.* Westward of SiNora as far aa the 
mouth of the Sanoamts. the whole territory between the 



enclosing mountains and the sea ia a blank page in HlUiM 
history.* Not only are the ranges high and forbidding, but 
their slopes wore given over to large area# of primeval 
forest. We know little more of those portions of Hithyxia 
around the mouth cf the Sakoauts, though it must be 
recognised that through this territory there passed an active 
avenue of communication with Europe by way of the 
Buai'iioRUs. A coor. route also connected with the Helles- 
pont along the shores of the 8ra uf Marmora Its line is 
defined by Roman roads, by way d Crxrcci and the foot 
of the Mysian Ot.vwro*. whence it passed by Doai'iaxnM 
and tfco .Midas City, to Pkmixcs or Gokdicm. and so. as st 
tho pnwent day, directly to Axctka (Angora). 

We come now to the Troad, in the north went comer of 
the peninsula. Tills pan of the coast wss separated from 
the land of Haiti by Ibe Phrygian area, and we have 
already noticed that the lie and nature of the land between 
Pmtvota and the Hellespont doss not foster direct com- 
munication. In general the rivers that drain into tho Sea 
of Marmora and the intervening r.dgte present a parallel 
■erica of obstacle*, with the result that the main lines of 
oontact with the Hellespont must pan along the coast. 

1 T4* mxkSta r**. so 417 18 with Pkle 

• Ch. I*, p 74. 

* a. p. *2 
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whether southward towards the valley of the Caiccs and 
the Hnun'S, or by the route jut indicated to rejoin the 
gA3ir.AKics. Intercouree between Europe awl the Interior 
of Asia Minor by way of the Hellespont must have been 
restrained by this feature, which, however, aa history show*, 
aflordrd no radical protection against organised movement* 
from either skfe. The impediment was none the lew just 
sufficient to isolate the Troad and lend a certain inde- 
pendence to its history and development. It is true that 
a I.vdiau tradition perpetuated by Pauuuiias suggest* that 
Trey was connected with the Ulterior by a route that paawd 
up the valley of the Rav* Dices, and astoeiatca thi* mail 
with a ' Syrian King ' or drily.* This valley, however, is 
too short and lire too (ar east to servo as a main line of 
oommumeatkxi between the Hellcpcmt and the plateau, 
and for that reason, no doubt, sorens never to have been 
followed by any main road in classical or modem time" 
Noun the leas this tradition recalls the expression * White 
Syrian ' applied to the later Cappadocian Hittites * Thes- 
is also a .uggretive al lusts t in Hipponsx to ‘ Tos of the 
line of King M itallis ’ » in connexion with the monuments 
on the read through Lydia. It is oonsequmtlv signifi- 
oant to find that in I2HS SC. at tho battle of Kadeih 
where all tho Hiltite confederate* were aasemblod, a group 
of warrior triboa bearing the aa uu> iuums as those of 
later Trojan silica fought on the aide of MutalUs the 
King of £atti So far as is known this was their first 
and only appearance in the* Hittite ranks, but it is none 
tbe less significant. Keen though fighting aa mercenaries 
tempt'd by lUttite gold, of which there is a taunting 
suggest ion in the Egyptian record of the struggle, the fact 
represent*. none the less, the wide range of Hittite influence 
at the time. This indication is confirmed in other wsys, as 
wo shall ace when discussing tho Hittite monument- of 
Ltdi*. The names of these proplra, as recorded by the 
Egyptians,* are readily identified in several instances with 
those of the Homeric catalogue ; and we quote them from 
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the instructive monograph by W. J. Phythian-Adams who 
first pointed out this pregrant fact * 



ItiunaafT) 

Darden 

Luka 

P*dM 

Kekaketh 
Meta . 

(Ma-unnaf) 

Krshkrah 



Tree* (of Ikon) 
Dardanoi 
Lukkri. 

Pela**ot©f 
IdiiN of Pedaao* 
KOftss at Thebe. 
Muaoi. 

Phrt^ea 



A K Yukon). 



It will not escape notice that in any case these name* 
announce the presence of Danlanian tribee in Asia Minor 
How long they had been there, whether eottled or whether 
indeed templed from Europe for the occasion. are problems 
upon which we have no independent evidence. Bat the 
record, also due to Homer, 1 that Priam fought in his youth 
on the aide of tbs Phrygians against the Amazons by the 
Saxoarics, seems to Indicate further relations and a change 
of alliance. la the O dy ss ey . again, there occurs an unex- 
plained reference to Ketcens,* a name which simulates that of 
the Haitians more elaasly lhan any other.' These allusions 
are shadowy. it is tree, but they are all accordant with the 
suggested distant contact between Hatti and the Tread 
before the fall of ^Arraus and Troy. 



(b) Tie W* 1, with (fe XonumnU of SiFYLtnt 
ond Kon Bd 



Paasing now down the 
! later U 



coart we reach the are* 
of later Lydu. a district which caters definitely into Hittite 
history from the evidence of its monuments . The valleyi of 
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* flisf, iil. 185. 

* Th. f«B intasst * llsse ul oUa ubscuis Isseo* is 
viable, thanks to tbs insTs—ir* l«fct free the HKAli* srohi^s. We 
may note the uicaot Meadrtip daimsd bet -we Lymans and Achaean* 
(in the penon of (Hancss and Dtomed*. /had, rt 232 A.) — ns to be 
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the Caicot, Hermcs. and Maeamiek not only water fertile 
valley*, richer in alluvium than any portion* of the highland 
plateau, but they provide natural channel* of approach 
between the interior anil the coi-t Indeed the valley of 
the Hkrmps ha* a particular interest in that through it 
dceoenrteil the main wnrtern road. the line of which i* 
marked hy a series of Hitlite monument*, 1 and hy the 
phvwcul trace* of the road iweM.* The local monumenth 
indicate a connection between Hphbm and Sakiiis by the 
pass of Kara- Bel where on a rock is carved a great image 
I A the llittite Warrior god in Ilattic style.* Another branch 
coming from the coa.t near the old site of Smyrna pa.-cd 
under Mount SlPYLTR. whereon ia carved an image of the 
Mother -godrlraa . Th-- road wan joined at SaBDH by a route 
from the Troad. whence continuing at fir-t eastward*, and 
then working its way up to the plateau with nooaideralilc 
lliflculty In a northeasterly direction, it paMd by Dry- 
Kcui. "here a llittite inscription ho liecn found, and 
emerged eventually into th«* area of the Phrygian monu- 
ments »ome of which *ugg»«t strongly llittite motives 
Thence by I’knsincs, the centre of an ancient cult and round 
the foot of DlKnvwt'S. it crowd the SaMOABIIH m ar Yarre. 
followed up one of it* tributaries. and traversed the water- 
shed In the neighbourhood ol the Hitlite rock carving- of 
Qiaour-Kakai. Prom that puint it probably drmrtidnd 1 *. 
the II u.VH, which it onward presumably at iVsim Keupri 
by the historic ford It i* instructive to notice that- thr 
road from Eriiutra followed thu northern line, though the 
valley of the Maras her presented easier access to the 
plateau. It waa not until a later age. when a new objective 
had arisen, that the southern route was developed. Even 

rrign ol M-nupiaii. a (varrslwa Wore He fall d I.UUaaa* and brace 
of frojr. A rsfle-noo of Ibr pre-rrer of IMrdsntan* In .Syria 
at Kadud. .nrf I heir "Ul«. -ilk Ik. HiUM* Kiu* MataHa - found 
la ana ,A tl« lenetds aa»uH ..U. Pare, quoted bale. pp. IBM. 

• TUm* ,r» bund from Baal lo W«t al OwooeKairei. Yam. Itoghanlu 
lhw«. Rry-Krui , ia hydiaoo Ml. Srerirs asd U* postal Kara- Bel. 

* Th* rood itself ia tractable in PatroAlear PI Jra.h On the survival 
of Ibis (in* as Ibr re al IVrtlar road. it. Karas, t. H.O. p. 29. and for 
W* iul.ni -lUnatoos rsa Maktia. .tokrsn. J*u. IOII. Si ml.. «vll. p. 41. 
On the latter point u* alao Mob. ch rlli pp. I WHO Of. fnrthrr. 
Chifcr. , n the ',1'iMttal R, re« <M23> 

On the question at date re tbc instructive record of Hlpponsx. and 
°° WtlfT point abo. Mow. p. |T9. 
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under the Persians, when the old Hittitc capital had lost 
ita importance as the road centre of the peninsula, the high- 
road from the Persian capital to the Aegean coast still 
took the established northern route. 

We have already spoken of the predominant influence 
in the religious rite* at Kphests of the old Hittitc religion. 1 
and shown how the social and political organisation of 
historic Lydia was l«-sed directly upon its Hittitc inherit- 
ance. These fact*, combined with the presence of distinc- 
tive monuments, show conclusively that this part of the 
coast, at any rate, was at one time dominated by the 
Hattie kings Indeed there is a strong suggestion in the 
records of the Hittitc Waddua atlas * that the earliest line 
of Lydian rulers, the Atvadac, predecessor* of the Hera- 
oleidae, were already vassal* or allies of the kings of Qitti 
More the fall of the eapiUl : * and the Lydian kingdom 
alone cuu-rgid Intact from the great dlaturbanOM Ilia! 
follow-rd the fall i4 {l.tirt xa» and of Troy. 

Those monuments which tell of the Hittitc influence in 
the extreme West are found as we have indirated. on the 
mountains of Strrurs and TMOum, not far in either case from 
Smyrna. The river Hrawr* More entering the sen flow* 
about a mile distant on the northern aide of Mount NlFYLC* 
On the other liank then* *t niche* out a considerable 
n»|«iw of highly fectile plait:. The read ami inilwny pass 
between the river and the mountain, and from them may 
h« plainly seen the famous sculpture It is several hundred 
feet up the slope, involving a «hsrp climb up the dfbris and 
•oil accumulated at the foot. Above, the cliff* rise sheer 
and almost precipitous * 

The monument occupies a recosa .specially prepared, 
about forty feel in height, while the ligure itself la over 
thirty fert high. ThU gigantic sculpture, perhaps oil 

• I*. 114- 

• Madaliisaltea ( J/rfC. Ht l os Sn ua-ACf. IR1). Irui-I. bv Hr. 
AlbrecM OSUs. IWT 

• See what I* said rn ttw wibjcrt. above, |>. )H 

4 For a HrsrrlpUim of the noinUie. and • tompanthr study of thr 
n-lifion of th» finow ■naowsx'Bl. **e ■ |«[*i be R*mw«. * Stp.rlus slid 
Cytale.’ in J<mr. H Wf. 3lmi„ HL pp »•*. <1. Pwrot sod Clilpif*. 
drl is . . . At *a Slvm ». ii no. 34 g„ and If MS ; Weber, U 
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account of its accessibility, has been more noticed in 
writings, ancient and modem than any other. Its present 
condition, 1 however, leave* us no chance of forming any 
new opinion aa to ite original meaning and character. 
Fortunately on both points there remain* little doubt, in 
spite of a considerable com rover*y . which is. however, now 
no longer of interest. As to its meaning, we arc guided by 
the studied words of Pnusania#.* read in the light of modem 
information, to believe that it was a rock image of the 
Mother -goddess ; and a* to it* character, we may ace in its 
present weathered state the indications of a sculpture iu 
very high relief, almost indeed in the round though not 
disengaged from the rock, which once represented a female 
seated, with her fret presumably upon a stool. The head 
of the figure is seemingly inclined forward, and tin* form of 
the female but may still be recognised. Thaw w-lio pie- 
vloualy may have thought the carving to represent a bunt 
upon a pedestal were deceived by its pmmt appearance, 
for certain hieroglyph* ' in thr recess near the head attest 
its HUtite origin : tl* motive o i bust and pedestal finds no 
place m the category of llittite art while the seated figure 
of the Mother godikw* ha* it* counterpart in the Hittite 
sculpture* at Bvuk' and Fraktin* The inscription in 
quwtion i* very fragmentary, though certain chars eferislic 
■ymlsila can I >r rrcogmwd. notably the tip-lilted shoe ami 
the homed (rain's) bead. GnUiu of its signs reappear, 
aa Professor Saves has pouited out. in an inscription from 
Kmir Chsn * 

It would seem that daiwical writers, following generally 
in the footdepw of Homer, confainded this image with 
another object, a natural rock on the same mountain, 
which tradition associated with Xtobr. ami would m*m 
indeed to have cuuveyed a Maggot t >n of her weeping form. 
Thus Horner ’ sings that * Ntobc. tamed to stone, upon 
ariil Sipylus broods o'er her sorrows ' ; and so again Ovid : • 
' Fastened to the rock she weeps, and the marble sheds tears.' 

1 fee PI. xxxvi. Inins P- 1"* 

• Pisaanin*. in. xxii. 4. brio* 

* Donsi.. Pm. «*.«.. iii. p I# i 8»rr*.M. »ol. rti. PL v. s CJ II. 

(WOO), PL xxxvui. 

‘ ft. xxx. («). • PI xu. ■ Abo**, p 159. 

/Usd in* 01*. • Hdam ; .. n. 310. 
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Fortunately Pausamas. himself probably a native of this 
country, ascertained the facts and showed how the con- 
fusion had arisen. ‘Thu Niobe.' ho says, 1 * I myself saw 
when I ascended Mount Sipvlua ; close at hand it is merely 
a rook and a cliff, with no resemblance to a woman, mourning 
or otherwise ; hut if you stand farther off. you will think 
you see a weeping woman lowed with grief.’ This is clcarlv 
the Niobe of Homer, Orid. ami SophcKltw. and clearly also 
the smoothed appearance rt the rock above the image of the 
Muthcr-godikws 1 which b not. it weia*. due at all to the 
action of the water) was one of the reasons accounting for 
the confusion A a to the identity of the image, Pauianin- 

I caves us in uo doubt when he says,* ‘ Here (at Aeriae) there 
is n temple of the Mother of the Gods, with a stone image of 
her : both are worth wring The |eoplc of Aeriae sav that 
it is the most ancient sanctuary of this goddess in the 
Pelopounrer. The olile-t of all ber images.* however, is on 
the rock of I 'oddinus at Magnmia, to the north of Sipylus . 
the Magnesian* aav it was made by Brolea*. non of Tantalus.' 
Finally the same writer make- his didirv-Uon ap|<arent by 
showing that ho was aware of the paa*agu m Homer referring 
to the story of Niobe.* 

We do not dwell upon Urn sculpture sines* the ancient 
writers have told all that can be usefully satd about it . The 
•Mother glides. ... the oklo.1 established duty of the land, 
and this wo- ono of her earliest offigiM. W# do not know 
the local attribute, if any. of the gmblo*. hut the monument 
boar* upon it the proof of ha IlitUte origin. * 

The other Hittite monuments of the West on the paw* of 
Kara -Bel are comparatively near at haml. A stream which 
feeds the llnm. flowing around the eastern loot of Mount 
Sirvnua, comes down from the valley which separates 
thnt mountain on the South from the opposite *lo|ies of 



1 I’ausaous. trao>. Plnr. 1 ui. J. 

‘ Psusaniaa, Iran*. Prater. Of call 4. 

a C’f. Pt-erot and Clupsrs, of erf., a. p. 04, wtwtv tbw puw*£r i* tram 
lated ! “ A italne of the Mother of the Go*. the oliirat goddm ot *11.’ 
The Greek rum : wiksps iy nl*io. Hierr ran be 

no doubt, fcowerer, as to the utestttj ot the mooumeat. 

* Cf. Ramsay. Jo*r. HtU. Stud. (fce. (W.J. ill p. 41 etc., p. 64. At- 
Kavtinson. darierf Itomacki*. i. p. 494. On the place of ibis cult III 
the llntnc religion, ace pp. 114 t 
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Olvmpcs. The bed ol another small tributary leads up 
these southern slopes to a narrow wooded glen upon the 
ridge, in which are the eoorcea of the Kara So. Through 
this gh» there passea a track, now not much used, connecting 
KPHSScatothe South with Sard is or Svmyrxa by the northern 
valley About seventy feet above this track, in tho per 
pecdlitilar face of the cliff, a niche of rock encloses a sculp- 
ture in relief. The niche it about ax feet wide at tho base 
and nine feel high, being considerably narrower at the top.' 
The figure within b that of a warrior, similar to thoec o( 
Oiaour Kalcsi, and resembling the god figures at Boghar 

Keoi. Hr stands facing to his _ . 

left, bis left leg and arm ad- i 

vanccil. and his shoulder* squared 1 ’ \V\ • I 1 | 

to the observer. He wears a 'i f |\\j\ v> t[N )' 

short tinuc and short -alreved reel A y J ' / 

and high boots, which in some V llJJ | > ^ ( 

oarly drawings are shown as I *N m 111 

turning up at tho toes. 1 The - ' A V- 

oonical Hittito hat completes his f[ K 

oottuinc. A triangular • ihipcd > F^ 

bow ri carried over his right J - \ r rj \ 

shoulder, and his extended left ' A// \ I 

hand seems to graap a long stall \ 

orspoai.* The sculpture, being « \ 

on the coat aids of the ravine, fit// ^ \ 

turned towards Emwra. There I / \ \ 

is another similar sculpture on I / \ \ A i 

a dctiulied block of atone some . I V. /) \ J I 

two hundred and fifty y*" 1 * l— J 

farther up the pass. This stone n* 12 

seems to have fallen from Um- n .uu «oo or K.iu Hu. 

rocks above, and it now lies on 

the west aids near the stream, about tuelv« yards below the 
level of the path. A* it lies the sculptured face is towards 



ll * dn ** in *- ** 11 lwd * lro * » «•» in tbs Liverpool 

• T«o-r. DtMtif*. m, ret. ll. PI nun ; PctixA sod Chipies. op. til, ii. 
P* Hg. M2. 

• AlUmsiivsIjr a svoed brid aloft : ths avartinp oo the .ton* share 
•nd bsfc. ths h—d v.MiiiMr Ct. Ifae god 2 L. si BegUtKoui, 
*u. m». 
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the East, and the figure being turned a* in the former case, 
towards the left, look* to the North. 

It is curious that there is no mention of these sculptures 
by Pausanian. Herodotus, however, describee them as 
images of Sesoatris, 1 "the one on the way from Ephesus to 
Phocaea. the other from Sardta to Smyrna. In both places 
a man is carved, four and a half cubit* high, hearing n spear 
in his right hand, and in ha left a bow ; and the reat of his 
equipment u in unison, lor it is partly Egyptian and partly 
Ethiopian. From one shoulder to the other there extend 
across the Uea-t sacred Egyptian characters, incised, which 
read as follows : ” I acquired this region by tuy own 
shoulders.” Who or whence he i* he does not here show.’ 
It ia clear that Herodotus ni writing from heart* y : there 
is just enough general accuracy in his account to identify 
the monuments, and enough discrepancy to make it ap- 
parent that he had not visited them himself. The details 
an to |siaition we have already noticed ; and Professor 
Kaycc has shown that the iaacript.oo, so far from bring 
tie mas thr breast of the figure and m Egyptian characters 
is found in the rliamctcrwtic place between the spear and 
the head of the figure.* and eorwista of a group of llittitr 
hierogfynha, in which certain symbol* cwn be recognised 
tin the fallen Nock no trace of inscription remains, a* the 
sculpture has sufTervd mutilation . in fact, a Yuruk'a tent 
was at one time pitched against it. and the niche was used 
aa a fireplace Hut sufficient remains to make it demon- 
strable that no Egyptian inscription ran across the breast 
'Vo can hardly hesitate to identify this figure with one of 
the two form* of the Hittitc rational deity, seen already nt 
Cinour-Knlcsi. in the aspect of a (Jod of Arms.* The chief 
interest of this monument proves, however, to be historical. 
Professor Sir 'Vm. Kamaay has pointed out a significant 
reference by Hip|*»nax in a passage whkh ia now rendered 
intelligible by a ready amendaient of the text. The port is 
evidently describing in hi* peculiar style selected feature* 
of the western section of the royal road. and the relevant 

’ Herodotus, li. lu* 

• 77. S.B.A- wi. pp. Sfifi. **•. ...I /W S B A . ail. p S» ; aho in 
Thr HUM". p ? . «7 tt. Cf. C/.H. (Ia0l> . PI. xtxix. sad p. 38. 

* Ct. I ho second iigaro <L.) both at laady Kaya and at UMour KakM. 
whkh we take to repccaeat Tcafctb <-! Haul la each cate (pp. lit. 147). 
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extract mentions successively : (i) the tomb of the Attaloa ; 
(ii) the * Sema of Gyges ’ and the great city ; (iii) the stela 
and tumulus of Toe of the line of MuUllia the King. 1 The 
third item evidently alludes to the monument of Kora- Bel 
near the road, and Professor Ramsay further recalls that a 
tumulus still marks the entrance to the paw. This refer- 
encfc is thus of unique importAnc£, indicating & d&to during 
the $attic regime. m»t long after the age of King Mutallu 
(e. 1316-1290 B C.X for the inception of the monument ; and 
this conforms with the indications derived from other 
sources * as to the historic relations between Haiti and the 
western coaatlandi at that time. 



(e) The Soudum Ccn*llcnd, 

The definite evidence of Hattie influence in the central 
district of the western coast lends weight to the suggestion 
of llittite influence in the Treed and in Oahu. As regard* 
the latter district, the indications are leas satisfactory, 
being derived chiefly from tyattsc records in which geo 
graphical positions themselves constitute a problem. There 
are mentioned, however, in Ihe story of Wadduwattas, a 
number of placenajnos clearly related to the wo* torn part* 
of the peninsula, and one of those, Kwrausarra. aoenis to 
bo transparently the llittite form of Cuuonm. 1 Thin 
name was applied (how early a not known) to the {lemnsula 
of Cajiu. With thu duo other names mentioned in the 



of ChJtu With this duo other names mentioned in the 
texts, namely 

Wallarima, Ialasti, BlFAtSA. Mar ABA. Mir.LAWASUA, 
seem to identify themselves respectively with 
Hxllahixa, A linua. Pkdaaa. Myi-asa, Mn.RTOS, 



' Rasim; . Atimit KU*—u »• Or*l t (Gllfcwd U* turns 

1918). 1997. pp. HMD Th. ererial ,-*.««* (ti) rre* : 

■ »! Tire* VirUA 

This rmult pmy* tribute si tht saw* time to the pnot of P/eft**** A. If 
Sayn. who coilabcralre with So Wiliam Ramsay m his coodusioos and 
tot dedaced the name from the UiUite (nmdrT*" •" **»a BOmnUBt. 
"ndsetr^ the uac Tu<»( U. This M paraJ.l nth Uw !-rm TotUs 
vhkh cocci* co cartaui Girei icsrripCMOs. and with the V attic Taste* 
»hi»h repredoms the Greek •mrm. {.¥»«*. /Jam. 64). See lurthe*. 8*yo« 
ta Jo*. At. Set-, 1997, CO * The Stocba H.v.iW Iincriptisoe. - p. 701 . 
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all Canan sites 1 Though this suggestion is striking and 
plausible, and satisfies one aspect of the texts, the reader 
should none the lees be aware that the final interpretation 
of the documents may lead to a different explanation of 
what in that rase would be a curious and mi* leading co- 
incidence. There is a further link, as we have already 
noticed, between Caua and the Hittite world in the tradi 
tion associated with the double axe related by Plutarch. 1 
This emblem, sacred to the llmiu- youthful god (himself 
identified in a later ago a ilk SMklon and Heracles) was 
•ocured, the legend says, from the Amuon Queen Hippolyte 
by Heracles, and became the emhlrni of the kings of I.ydia 
until it was w rotted from Kandaule*. last of the Heraol ei dae, 
by the Carian Amelia ami earned oil in tnumph to Mylaha, 
where it became the familiar rinbleai in the restored shrine 
of Zci» I .a brand* um. 

Pasting now anund the southwest corner of the coast 
and tko valley of the Ink Vi. we reach LrciA tin- chief river 
■ «f which is the XaXTWOa ami the eastern boundary the 
ClSTBDI. In thi. ease also there is hardly more than a 
theoretical link, based upon tho apparent survival of 
Hittite names in the locality. Hen- the due uppeara in 
tho name IK/r.i.v«ir i.vim, clearly the Hittite form of the 
classical OtxiAKDA ThM name, inrsiung wine-town in 
either tongue is not uncommon . and indeed it has been 
identified by at Isast one student .d these texts with the 
place id that name in eastern Cruel* at the head of the gulf 
of lasos.' But a study of tho exploits of King Murail ti . 
in which this name occurs, indicates that the territory lav 
south anal west and in some relation to the sea coast 
Identity with the l.ycian site* is further supported by the 
association id other iuium-* which aertn a bo to group them 
solve* with Lycia. notably two district names Mi ha anal 
Ki if ALIA which seem to currespoad respectively with the 
Lycinn Mira (surviving in the place-name Myra upon the 

' ’Hi. *|usUoaa ar* all ubnow sad ji— *l— II, liur^l, co. pl Ilia I of 
Mm.AWASbA which, bowrtn. os tie »i»Wy <4 Ih. mm- YlKirWAfKAI 
with it. ran Import rv ItiUiv rinarit Yaitwatta*. mol. Amr!, may 
have become Minrw (ct. /«Ur H -V, w *>. 

* Qwul. Of., «. 

' 0. Kcrrrr. Fondanfm ( 1 « 6 V /he .4 
tf-taUo.p.W 

• Of. sfao Ucowv, !Um4. .i 1M. 
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coast, and in the did net name Milyas) and the district 
commonly grouped with it in early records called Cabalia. 
Two river names also occur, nauirly SifAXTA aid AsTAHPA, 
which seem to be reproduced with slight phonctical change 
in the modem form, of Eahmide and Ispurta There are 
thus found in association five Hittitc names which seem to 
correspond individually and collectively with a familiar 
Lycian group, The result would not in any case be sur- 
prising. Legend* of the Nolymi 1 sound like an echo of the 
age of Munil « recorded in the Hittitc text* Further, the 
art of early Lycia contain* feature* strongly suggestive of 
that of Hatti though dearly infused with newer and more 
lively element* in design. We may notice particularly the 
heraldic grouping of lion* in pair*, and certain artistic 
details in the rendering of 

tcolure, also, there may be T j 

noted some ruaaonry in the I i ^ “i"* "/ 1 

walla of Cadyavda. de \ m \ 

scribed by Fellows, who left | — L \ _ 7 j 

a spIrndNl record of the £ f — 

monument* of this are*, as rTTtJi nT— <. / I 

' the t*ck)|>ean walla of the — 0 ^ 1 

Olty blended with tireek M 

work evidently constructed | T V * I ~p ' 

at the uiw period.' Kx 1 ' A ~V 
animation show*, however. ~ l r \ \ A ) 
that the Greek work is an X ^~_> 
addition by way of repair __T. -J SK 

or extension to the original \ \ i — r f 

masonry, which in typically _/T 1 1ft 

Hittite in all rewpoct^aud „ y>rTcu , 

we figye a portion of th. (t; w *u* c.sr 

wall together with th* 

specimen of tlie defensive work of the Hittite capital to 
illustrate the similarity* This link i« more suggestive in 
that the text to which we have referred speaks of tbo fortress 
of Dudbalia a* a landmark in the neighbourhood We 

1 M Modal u. (t. SM) ami Mr. ho (or. rr. 10) both i«oc«l* th* Sol r ml 
•«» ton.ru. An allusion in ilc®*» (/barf. ri. ISO. 188) rrfrr» to 

* Ppwi Frilo*.' Lpcim. p 1*1. <f. aUo th. 
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quote a portion of this text 1 not specially in support of these 
hypotheses, but to illustrate the fascination. and at the same 
time the perplexing character of these Hittitc records, the 
full value of which can never be appreciated until the names 
have been finally identified 

IT. [To here V Till now, the town of Madduuam. ilie lortrrM of 
Dudfcu.i*, woa your boundary. 

1A From there the dmoe of the lllat-fida of Wiyanawand* I- 
your Uiuiular/. 

19. Now iato the town Aura you thall net go orer. From there 
onward* 

JO. the rirer A.tarp. of the land of the town K urn alia be your 
boundary. This land be your*. 

21. Protect it And from the river A.Urpa and Irom the river 
Siyaala 

J2. not one of my tow in you aball occupy. 

We come now in concliauon to the coaolland of ClLlCIA 
Thla combine* two different area*, namely (tutu ‘ the 
Kuggid ' (Trachcia), which jut. out toward* the auulh, anil 
the plain* cl Cilicia p*op*r which Ur between the dope, of 
TaurtM and th* oea a* far a* the range of Am. N r* Both 
diatricta teem to have been grouped togrther in antiquity, 
with the neighbouring territory, a* the kingdom of Arzau a 
to which we have frequently alluded.' The king* of 
Akzawa were frequently in rebellion, and were possibly not 
of llittito stock. Their territory weni to have extended 
at one time a* far westward as I.vn*. and inland to include 
Caballa. com prising aeveral principal it ic. which under 
King Murail were >r|*ntnl arvl made dirret fiefs of the 
central throne. We are inclined to think that the centre 
of this aouthem state waa in CtUOA Tiuntxia, partly for 
the strategic reason that thoae who would pr*a*nm the plain* 
must also control the outlying mountains, and parti v 

KnrvanU, publiakrd by H\ B. Paten *ad J. I. Mrrea. Jtmr. H'H. fit ml „ 
XIV. p. 378. tip. J. i. On tOe rnAutanc Ac—tai ■* S.W. Arm Minor, 
d. On no pod. H. A. Am. BMj I, l«ll.|t Ako A Ja.rw. t fa AT.U'. A** 
Minor, with A. M Wood.art. OW.. 19I9-I0. 

* ♦ K.Bo. 3. ob*. i U. I7 SS. Tie tnn*.-ri|««** aod lr.raUt.on. are 

I bo wort, ot Dr. L. A. May*.. l<-^~ la Ik. Dfp.rt.-ct U Aatiquitk. ol 
lbs PaUrtivs Ocrnmct. -d in J.E.A , *1. (IW6). 
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because of the small trace d surviving Hittitc works in 
Cilicia proper. In any case, from the beginnings of class tcu) 
history the hill country between tlic coastal plains of Cilicia 
and PaMFBYUa, where Taurus pushes south towards the 
soft, has always had a political relation with the plains, ami 
has been known by the tame name though distinguished by 
the descriptive epithet Traciiku. 1 This relation is partly, 
but by no means fully, explained by the singular fact that 
this region of abrupt mountains and deep ravines provides 
the easiest paas through Taurus, that from La HAN u A In 
Mut and down the valley of the Calycadm’s river (the 
Genk Su). Except for a' short rise of some flOO fort this 
rout.- is a continuous and gradual dewoent to Snxt'CIA 
(Selcfkc). whence a road along the coaxt leads direct to 
T*R9t8 and Adaxa, eonnreting in claasical times the rich 
oitios uf aouth-weat Asia Minor with the fertile fields ol 
Cilicia and the East. In tlio other diiection. westward, 
that is, from the mouth of the Calycadhts, the coastal route 
is continuous, connecting with l’amphylia and even aa far 
aa LvriA and beyond It s'lm pmaihie t liat the mountain* 
of Law AS a} where King Munil rwivcd an omen from tin 
goda on tho eve of battle, may prove to bo found in the 
classical Lauxadl*. the Turkish La via of today. More 
historical is the survival in classical laws at Oi.ua, which 
lies back in the high ground abuse Urn mouth of Um Calv • 
OASXt'H Hivor and ElaBI’Ssa. of the priestly dynast.. who 
long reals ted Roman suaerwintv They ruled their tcrriUirio* 
as temple land- * and their temple rites jieqietiiatod the older 
Hittitc custom*, as at Comax a. Pnsbnrs, /. kla and else- 
where Again, if EloiDU be correctly identified with 
Uiwsa of the Hittite text*.' during the reign ol Mutalli* 
this island fortress was in posemsxni of one Alaksandus, who 
had treaty relations with the Hittite king. This name, 
dourly tbo lame as the Indo European Alexander, occur. 
In the archives about the wno time that Dnnlnninn allien 

• We mml r . U..K to Ike mkr.1 n«M> of sit. el Us- tiiM el S-ifco... 
and ot Akkad. to St* I to— of -p./>noo m ruin, and rvflllBO Mwecn 
»W two areal, tt. fades H.S . ' .Mania.' 

• fades It.S., p 32 

• Aorordmg U> Stmt® (xiv. .. IOJ. tie temple dnUoled Ui 
Japtar and hid teen founded by Ajax. — o i Tracer. If. Kr-tcr. Th 



Jap ter and had Iren fooactei by Ajax. — o I Tracer 
Golden So*fA Altu. A4*,u. aW Osrw I. pp- 103 D. 
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fought for King Mutallu at K adreh. It will be remembered 
that the Trojan Part* waa called Alexander. Accordingly 
it is of singular interest to find in one story of Paris and 
Helen u record of the fact that Paris on his return from 
Egypt -nil Sidnn nw hospitably entertained by the 
‘Assyrian’ King Mutulos.* There may be nothing in 
these resemblances, but it is a further indication of the 
rich field of research that awaits the coming generation. 
In which the Hlttltr records will give up their meaning 
Slid many ('•reek traditions will be traced back to their 
source. 

lWing smith -east from ‘ Rugged ’ Cilicia or from the 
plateau into the plains of Cilicia proper, we find the whole 
character of the country changed. The bracing dry up- 
lands are left behind with their peculiar fascination and 
unrealised possibilities, and in their place appear the paint 
trees and fruit-gardens of a southern clime, and a popula- 
tion radically different in physical peculiarities and mode 
of life 

The green tract <i (Hin» is indeed oo shut in to the 
north by the Taunia ranges, and to the eaat by the Amani* 
mountains, and so exposed to the sea on its southern 
border, that it seem* as if nature had designed this unique 
comer of Asia Minor for a history of ita own. Its remark 
able fertility, howeter. and the important |jaanw whioh 
load down to it in several directions. make it impoasiblr 
that it could have been overlooked by any power in posses- 
sion of its frontiers. The plain of Cilicia is entirely alluvial 
soil, and is well called the fruit-garden of western Asia 
Towards the east there are some hilly pi area but to the 
north-cast the plain stretches out again, following an inland 
bay of tlie mountains. Tbo fertility of this favoured region 
*eeiui« to be wholly the gift of it* numerous riven*. These, 
and in particular the Sards (Srihun) and Pyramds (Jeihsn). 
descending from the mountainous region above, wherein 
the nature of the stone is various ami to a large extent 
volcanic, bring down witji them the rich alluvium which 
is deposited in their sluggish course Mow. Some streams 
to the west have a swifter course, and of three the most 
important is the Crospa. In ita upper reaches this river 

• KnonW |>y Stephanas Byxsntinw ; pesmed oat by Kretsclimre In 
'HoMa (iiii. py 206 n.\. 
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flows largely through steep ravine*. and the most easterly 
tributary is that which has hewn out the pass of Gulck 
Boghu/-. famous as the Cilicia n Gates, of which a more 
detailed description may not seem out of place 
The route from the plateau msv be divided into two main 
section*, the first reaching as far as Ikizanti Han. In this 
portion, which may be regarded as the northern approach 
to the Oilician Gates, the scenery gradually attains all the 
beauties of a deep mountain-pass. The steep slopes of the 
valley are clad with the druse growth of pints, mixed 
freely with oak and cypres*, aud other trees of varying 
foliage. In place* the bare rock protrudes and toner* 
aloft prrcipiumsly. with sharp peaks reaching to the snow- 
line. Ever and again a more open glade, or the widening 
of the woodrd valley where the river ia joined by other 
waters, adds pleasing variety to the journey, and bring* 
Into greater prominence the boklnrs* and beauty of the 
view*. Nearing Doaauti the river enters a rocky and 
precipitous defile through which it rushes to Hk. plain ; 
avoiding thi*. the rout* man a low divide. aiwl at this 
stage enter* the basin of the C'VDSC*. For a short m ay in 
this second section of the route the country is more open, 
but the enchantment of it is maintained in the wooded 
highland landscapes, with views of tho dark green *lo|s> 
of rugged Taurus and tho snowy crest ami creviors of 
Bulghor Dagh. Hut the w imling road, whan seemingly fared 
by an impenetrable ridge of mountain, enters suddenly a 
narrow gorge, the actual Gates, and so descend* towards 
the Cilicia n plains. This historic route is the only tax* 
available for traffic through the unbrokrn rock wall of 
Taona. Peoples have passed through it that have formed 
nations ; the arraioa of conquerors ham traversed it in file 
struggle of continents ; religions from the East have made 
it their channel of approach toward* Uie unthinking Wiwt : 
Paul of Tausr* travelled through it bringing the Cross of 
Peace; and through it the Crusader* took back in due 
time the Cross of War. Makers of history— Persian. Greek, 
aod Macedonian; Christian, Jew. and Moslem -all have 
passed this way. The finely engineered road, however, with 
ita bridges and embankment*, its rock-cuttings and cased 
gradients, is a work of modern tiro os At the opening of 
our story we must look back to the beginning* of the pas. 
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in a rough track alongside the rushing stream ; 1 and it 
»*i not until Persian times that this road became a main 
thoroughfare toward* the East. Previous to that, however, 
the route through the Cilician Gate* muit have boon suffi- 
ciently arranged to enable • wheeled cart or chariot to pass 
that way. 1 

By contrast, the lower reach of the Cydncs past 
Tabscs to the sea, flows through open alluvium character- 
istically fertile. In earlier days, according to classical 
tradition the river had been navigable as far aa Tarsus, 
now more than twelve miles from the sea. but thin outlet 
has silted up. It is alto clear from the accounts of Strabo 
and others that it formerly emptied itself into the lake of 
Khkoha, whereon was the port of Tuuct. 1 Hereabouts 
also would be Amciiuli. a very ancient settlement, which 
some ancient writers describe as on the coast near a river 
of similar name, and others as a day’s march from Tarsus 
A n ancient mound sod site answering to this description 
have been indicated not far from modem Mrrsma. 

The two greater rivers have Iwen already mentioned, the 
classical Sarus and Pyrajcos Both rise in the intenor, 
in the highland area of Cataoxu, and in this senae may be 
said to link Cuoa with the plateau, though neither pro 
vide* a real channel of coinmuiucataon through Taurus. Of 
the two it la the Saris upon which aland. Auara, tbut 
forms the cwwntinl water <upply of tho great central plain. 
Ita namo in Arabic U Saihun. and Arab legend* tell how 
both river* changed thrir names after the classical names 
no longer had significance. Tho Srihun has two branches, 
of which tho western, the Zamanti Su (Cahmalas FI.) 
rise* in the heart of the [wmnsula on the Tonus Dagh, the 

1 It ii iUW, bonur, bjr Auikcr Eky. u * liyofu rn Ontnl 
it 1830 d IMS. L p. ISO, that a rwfc saailpture (o f unoetuun ch. racier I 
which ie h.d «-n in the I ibriaa C.W. destroyed In 1*31 

• Wo may rresouMy noire* Ural this data from Ui* revival of tin* 
IliUlte atate with Trana u ito centre in the tenth rentiirj s.c. (8re 
a box-. pp. 13. 167 aad PL rm) On thn '.raUoa rae Ramsay. TKt 
CM* »■ /W (Loodan. 1903V. pp. Ill It. ala. Psalm* and ,tke . 
.gmfiss (I«idon. 1906). oh- ri. ; cf. aira. for a dracripUoo of «h> route. 
I >*(!*, £i/« •• Anil Turktf (Ioodon. I«7»). ch. rill. 

» Tha suns TitSi np|W>. Prelraraw Saw- paints oat, in a UiltiU 
Ult {K.V.B.. II. p. ». B. SI e I araoriatod with the elk. 

1? Kouaxa), t v-ij— (f A>a. /•fra), and Avtxnt (f Alas*). S«* 
“bo PI. Ill»u. 
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watershed of three (liferent sow. In it* course it flows 
past A/rah* (which we suppose to be the Hittite Zarzisa) on 
the main mad from Mazaca to the East. One small 
tributary corner from Rkrrk and another from Mount 
Aroaeus ; and this branch, after a westerly detour, just 
before turning south, flows past the ancient llittito rock 
sculptures of i’raktia which mark a fresh and abundant 
water supply at that point. At the foot of Taurus it join* 
the other branch which, though shorter, bears the nunr 
of the main stream. This comes from Kuaxiu past Fckc, 
and at this point the road which has followed the river’s 
course hereto crueaei over the divide to Sis in the valley 
of the PnUKCh. This river also in iU turn straggles from 
afar, draining most of eastern Cataowia and pausing by 
several Hittite sites.' Iron near Maraali it descends 
through a wonderful defile, a veritable deft in the moun- 
tains, which separates the Assam's range from Tainum. 
After being joined by its chief tributary frviu Sis, it hugs 
the eastern foothills almc-t as far as tho sea, giving life 
and fertility none the lews to Urge area, in the eastern 
plain. 

We have spoken already of the main approaches to 
Cilicia from the north and rest ; none others concern the 
Hittite frontier as a whole, and the local roads over the 
plain, though Interesting (run their monument, and history, 
hare no special strategic feature* It U improbable both 
for physical and political ras-ons thst the chief military 
eommunications of the Hittite K Tips re in Asia, or the main 
trade mute of the period, passed through Cilicia, as it may 
hare done under the different conditions of Persian and 
Macedonian supremacy Tho eastward puss of A was US 
by Itogcho to Sakje-Geuii Is high and rooky* and though 
possibly Assyrian raiders and even armies occasionally 
orossod that way, it is doubtful whether wbodod chariots 
could do so before Roman times. Xenophon’s narrative 
•bows that Cyrus avoided it on his eastward march. The 
route round the coast to AJexandretta and the Beil an Pass 
i» more powible. and this was followed by Aloxander the 
Ursa: ; but where it skirts the sea at the Gates of Syria 
it meet* with rocky promontories, which have called for 

i met the oent ch*|U? « 
Cf. PI. xx. 
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centuries of skilful oogizw6hQ| bridge •building to OT©r- 
oomo their formidable difficulties The passage by §e* 
across the bay would appear more practicable ; but there 
is nothing to suggest that Hittite armies were wont to ocme 
this way. AmJlMU formed the permanent barrier between 
the south-eastern province of Asia Minor and northern 
Syria. The main line of communication from ^AtrvSAi 
was forced in consequence to the highland routes which 
issued from the plateau by the passes of Anti -Taurus and 
descended upon Syria from the North. 




CHAPTER VIII 
TAURUS AND ANT! TAURUS 

<") I'hymmal Fkuvu» : IUui>. ami Shunbs 

It »a* noticed, »hen tracing the boundaries of the plateau, 
that the mountain range* of Anti-Taurus. Taurus, 1 and the 
watershed of the Euphrates. form and enclose a louglilv 
triangular area, the northern apex of which it Touua Dagh. 
This highland region lay between the land of y atti and their 
rivals to the south and ea»t. Egypt in Syria. Mitanni. and 
0 arri . ami it was destined accordingly to claim from find 
to laat a leading |«rt in Hittite history. Within it lay 
possibly the rarlir.t scat of the kings of Kumoak ; * explora- 
tion baa disclosed a number of instructive Hittite monu- 
ment*; classical writers tell of the remarkable survival of 
old-worl<l culta ami shrine* that reflect clearly, in the light 
of present knowledge, their Hittite origin and it was there 
that the old Hittito race and spirit resided to the laat.* 

The organisation of the Hattie Empire required a defen- 
sible road system leu ling from the central plateau south- 
east ; and threw places claimed first place In the develop- 
ment of the strategic scheme Kaiaariyrh (Ca USAMA 
Majiaca) as the centre of communications, Malaria the 
doorway to the Bast, anil Maraab the key to Syria and 
the South. From Kamriyeb to .Malaria there are several 
alternative routes, but that which »a. used in Hittite times 
i» well defined by the monuments along its track. Alter 
leaving Kaisanyeh it passed by Kkrek, ami creasing the 
valley of the Zamauti 8u led on to Axbieh, the altitude 
of which is 6000 feet. Thence following up almost due 
eastward one of the smaller tributaries of the same rirer, 
it crossed the divide at a height at f.500 feet and gained 
the upper sources of the Tochma Su. Thence, follow- 
ing the valley of that stream, it descended by way of 

* Ch. iU- map. p. 34 * CT.pl. *U.p. IS. 
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Qeorun and Derendeh 1 upon old Malatia. This route i* 
direct ; it U an avenue cat by nature through the rocky 
walla of the Hittile plateau. It marks the line of nature’a 
Ki gh rood between Eaet and Weet,* in which the Hittite 
capital formed for many centuries a connecting link. It 
in only necessary to compare certain characteristic sculptures 
of the capital with those of Malatia cn the one hand, and 
those of Oiaour-Kalesi and Kara- Bel on the other, to realise 
that the sites of these monuments were linked together at 
one and the same time with the common oentre.' 

The south -easterly route towards Syria is cot eo eaaily 
followed. It will be remarked that the line of drainage 
lies generally south-west. so that tnough the tributaries of 
the CUician river* scour these hills in ovary direction, it is 
necessary by any route to traverse a number of intervening 
ridge* in order to gain those valleys favourable for the 
descent, Thu* a fairly direct line la Indicated by the 
Hittile monuuiL'ut* of Kora- Bel and by the aurriral of the 
old Hittite cult of ihs warrior Sun goddess at Costa** 
(8hahr) ; hat this presents no fewer than four high paaaes 
to he croesed in ita course. leaving the great East 
road before reaching Aseefca. this route aaoends the stream 
oaCcd Kuru Chai and clunba the |*m of Kuru-Bol (0000 
feet «), whence it descend* nearly two thousand feet by 
Shall r to Kemer on the Geek 3u, one of the sources of 
the Seihan (S*nc»). Flora Kctncr there are two ways : 
the direct one turn* sooth, and creasing the watershed 
beyond Oeuksen. at a height of 5000 feet, descends by the 
valley of Kemer So. a tributary of the Pyramos At the 
approach to Marash there is a further climb of 5000 foot 
before descending to the town, which stands at 22D0 (cot 

' I’omibly Ihe Hunts U—ntU (d. I-Uj HS.. p. 13). 

' Wo s«r— with Aadsnoo (^rwr II*. StmL. Aril. (1997), p. 41) -Ik*' 
posts! arpum-nt that <h» reyml rmrt ftftesred this rout. is ooortnoln*. 



IsosnU last ths r.y .1 n-J f •Uosred ttt- route is ooovlnoliyr 

notvilbsUaditB -hat may ha mid la rapport of the line by Samsat, put 
forward by Ui* law Mr. Homutt (sm Macao's Hr ratfou*. U. pp. 2VS it ). 
On lbs position of Beaks. k*d is IW m.rtra. we also Ramsay. H O. 



On tbs position < 
pp.»i 
• Compare for 



• Compare for example ike vanicn or thr Warrior**) of Malatia 
(flg 17) with lh« Wiuriorcod* of Udly Xaj* (PI. xxrv.h of Cisour-Kab-I 
(% 9V and of Kan-BcL A fsflbef liik between >lalalla and the 



«P-U1 is seen In Ibe -in*td drily 



ipUoos (PI. xxxvm.. lop. aad PI. Ul'- So- 4 I*-)- 
Tkronah the Soghanhi Dsgb MOO ft. 



is idmtkal in the sculptor** of 
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above tbe sea. The alternative route from Kcmcr. used 
consistently by the Byzantine armies, follows the long 
detour of the Khurman Su around the northern foot of the 
Bimbogha Dagh (9000 feet) bv Tanir (T*V»Dabi«) and 
Yarpuz ( A ra Bisson), with the advantage of a more gradual 
and uniform descent by the main stream of the Pyramus. 

These two roads radiating from Kaisariyeh on Malatiaand 
oil M trash formed clearly the mam arms of the Hittite 
system, and as their iut u> Hittite times is attested, it is 
unnecessary to complicate the question by discussing the 
numerous alternative*. Nearly every ravine and valley of 
this broken country provide* a track, whether on one of 
ita strep sides or in the river bed ; and there are many 
mountain passe* from one rallry to another available in 
summer weather The records of the First Crusade show 
that no defile was too steep or narrow for determined loot 
soldieis to pas., while the Byzantine Eui|irror Basil hewed 
his way to Maraah through pathloM forest, over the roughest 
areas of Taurus. ' Th«e Illuitrationa do not diminiah the 
importance of the two main arterie., but they .how how 
vital was the po*»e*Mon ami orgaru-ation of all this moun- 
tain zone. 

Particularly noteworthy, from the military standpoint, 
are the actual cruw-llnka bvlwceu lls< main roads to 
Malatiu and Marosh. Two of thro® beam h south at Ekrck 
and Azizieh respectively ; while a third, more used but 
apparently of Homan ecigui. lake* this direction earlier at 
Zcrrzrk. The two latter follow up the Kuru Chai. descend- 
ing by a pasa not leas severe, but engineered in Roman 
tiroes, to Kemcr. thus musing Nhahr. The route sooth 
from Azi/.ii'h folluwa tin- ridge of mountain, as docs its 
northerly continuation by Tonu. to Nivas, thus forming a 
second lateral line of cointnanicalMin. in advance of and 
almost parallel to that of Kama rich -Nivas 

In addition to these short links between the roads, tbe 
cities of Mai at. a and Maraah are themselves connected by 
a route which passes by Albtrtan.* Hittite monument’s 

1 particularly W. J. C. A ulw a.'. rtsd j of the nmd itiMm of 
thM arc* in ;«f. Htli »*t. an . (IW7». pp. 22 B 

* 30M ft. abo*. tie Ma-k»rl Th*r* »rv copper mint* in tho im- 
ncighbouMtoul. npmmB, in the Svewaa Da*;h to the South, 
which may thu. p™ to he the Ml. S'ttjijc of the Hittite leiU (Met 
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attest the antiquity of this plate, which formed, in fact, 
the route-centre of this mountain rone. 1 From it radiated 
do fewer than five tract*, linking the various Hittite si lee 
together. The first of three goc* down by the Pyramos 
to Marai-h. being joined below Yarpux by that which we 
hare traced from Shahr and Kernel by the valley of the 
Khurmar. Su. The aecond and third croas the northern 
watershed into the valley of the Tochma Su, heading 
respectively for (ieuiun and I>erendeh. The fourth is that 
which makea eastward for Malalia, ascending the valley of 
the Scghutlu Chai and over the watershed by Kurt Tcpe, 
keeping all the while to tb* northern alopea of Taurua. 
The fifth lead* eouth -east, ruing above 6000 fret in iU 
oour.se around the western and southern lloptl of the 
Nurhakh l>agh (10,000 feet), after which it dweenda by 
relatively eaay stage* to Samsat 4 upon tho Euphrates. 

With this region we groap that of oaaUni Taurua, 
extending an far aa the bend of tho Euphrates betwoon 
Sat-out and Malaria, not that we are ablo to add anything 
to the indication* in classical and more recent writing*, 
but hecaiuc it ia increasingly to he anticipated that there 
will ultimately bo found here important traces of the 
Hittite military orgamaatson. if not indeod tho site of 
Kvkiam. At present it u only along the Euphrates, at 
Samsat. and more doubtfully at Oargcr. that llittite monu 
menu are on record But the mountain ion# ia relatively 
unexplored ; there »re nim-rous ruins within the area, 
and the classical authontiw. reflected in the map* of 
Comsuokki. indicate considerable organisation and activity 
in Roman time* Samsat (Samoiuia) xoems to bo tho 
SAMUg.t of tho Hittite records ; • and a little lower, 
around tho bend of the Euphrates, was I'm*., which seems 
to correspond in name and poeiUon to &v*ma of the lists 

W .V., p. S3). Tbs Hittite i-nw of A)h-U» W not apparent ; a* a mite 
oreirs It csoaot (all pmeatly to be mogoisrd trf. /*xf«x U.S., p. U, not* 
0**04) 

1 R&our (««. P 311) i"d*-al»* a shift of the road orotre uader 
Roman oruasalion to AB*»I"**W bat aalaiei route* radiate Iron 
AlkMtan. 

* 16<0 (t 

• In<U, H.S., p. 40. So »!*o Sayre. Jt*r Roy X. S*_ April 1923. 
P- 200. Oa the daap reonna HaUn Fraedrkh, l.DM.Q.. N.P., L 
p. IBB. 
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of Hittite hiera.' Just to the we*t. on the route from 



Maraeh to Carcheomb, lav Dolichk. where the old cult of 
the HiUite Sky -god and hie consort survived into the 
Christian epoch.* 

Th# sanciuane* mn*t often mentioned in the Hittite lists, 
however, lay Apparently to the west of our region in Cataohu. 
It is a mistake to think at Cataoxl* or any portion of this 
region ae a plain, an error freely quoted from one of the 
olasslcal authors : it is. on the other hand, high and mostly 
rugged, though its valleys are inhabited and in places 
surprisingly fertile. It ia divided by the two main stream* 
of the Cilician Sabcs. the far reaching river which drain, 
and at the same time lirka together all these highlands. It* 
mam arm descends by Kemer and Shahr. and a route which 
follows the basin ta f*r aa Fehe there leave# the precipitous 
bed of the river and crosses over to Sia.* in the north -east 
corner of the Cilician plain. An alternative route from 
Kemer i l eac ci u U a* before to Geukauu (OocuSUS) whence, 
by way of Larawda, it regains the mam valley at Feke near 
which in turn was the probable sit* of Caaraaos * A longer 
arm of the Sarus. the Zamanti So. rises further north in the 
main watershed of the Three Seas on Tonus Dagb, and 
descends thence by Azrdia and Fraktin. It is aocompanied 
by a rout* aa far as the latter place, which is distinguished 
by iu HiUite ruck carvings. CAtaoma thus comprised a 
uontral and strategic mountain aone. commanding both the 
paaaiw to tha southaait and tha routes into Cilicia, a* well 
aa numerous source, of tk« two nvera * In view of the 



* l*Ut U.S.. p 23 CT. tl*o Sajt*. Ur. rtf. 

• Th* rraaikaMa •**.-..«! to daacdbrd b*to«. p. »1 I. and ft* 41. 

1 Important iron mine* are aocaatohk bp th» rente The*- »m fount) 
befora raachlry S. in the •ovtbrrn foot of tbs Bel Da«h abov* Sari*, 
■bout Ul. 38*. bp the side of the Geek So. 

• So Ran *. y [B .O. p 130 >. hut Aad.ra.a pl.c— II aomawbat hither 
■P the river, on a small tribatary brio- Ccwasa (Murray'. Map of A*l» 
MiMr). Grafaun to another rlaiauat for UtouDdHermiDN) at*. 

* It to t«np»lli* to locate Kuz. WAV**, M* albrd HiUlle .tala U.at 
becamr prominent in the »£• of V ir*d □ art) Haltuall m . wholly or 
partly in Cat*)*m. alike from the sboaetk eqairslroee (f the mmw a* 
for other hutonoil and topographical ot«M4ero!lcme. It N difficalt, 
hoaever, to neon-la thto theory with tb* fact that lh« boundary of 
KlZIOWAMA touched th* n ; tad iadted aa equally rdaustlie <aae can 
be urged for it* locataoo in FoeTTS. (U. J.I.A , x. 10t fl. ; «x 32 fl., etc.) 

aka. .....al. a -a I- a - • 
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importance of this 6: tuition, and of the sanctity accorded 
to mountains and rivers in HiUile mytholog>'. it is not 
surprising to find several of the important centres of Cata- 
OHIA marked by ancient ahriixa. Three of these, the location 
of whioh is indicated in a general way. were fJi/MiSSA, Du ns a 
and La AM DA. They occur in lists nf cities invoked in 
HiMite treaties in the following sequence* 

Text of Tnlibinns : (J bbissa . To » asu wa.S kmamma.Laamda. 
Treaty w Mitanni : Du ns a. Humus a. Laasda. 

Treaty w Nuhassi : Dussa. Hu bus a. Isjur/TTA, Laasda 

The frequent association pf these luttus constitutes them a 
group, and reference to Ptolemy's list of the Slrategiai of 
Cataonu : 

Cavissoa. Tymma . . . Creisnu . . Comama . . . Lkanius 



can leave little doubt as to their original identity. Thore 
la considerable doubt, however, as to the location uf the 
throe shrines in qwetion. Luaxmh is usually idcatillod 
with Lakaxoa of the Antonin* itinerary 1 Tymma i. quit* 
unknown. Cabumoh is itated by ore authority to have l*cii 
a village on the road from Tamos to Caksarka Maiaca > 
and olio to harn been a bubopnc m Curia* Of the other 
sites mentioned in Itolumy's li»t. Com aka. which seems to 
have been the must famous if the Calaouian hiora, has no 
obvious counterpart in the HiUit* lisU in which the name 
A kiss a always rlsims find pise* Tb* sit*, at Shahr. 4 
marks the foot nf the important pass nf Kuru-Bel. and the 
heights of the pass are marked by a Hittto slur. Though 
no Hittite monument* have been obeerved among the ruin* 
of Co has a itaelf. yet in the Roman epoch the image of 
Ma- Heltons, illuatraled upoo the coins of the nit*, norm, 
to bo indistinguishable in attributes from the all p.»erful 
Sun goddeu of Aussa in Hittite times. A wonderful light 
will dawn upon this ami other feral problem* with the 

1 ‘ R**hU*u oil's from Koavncasa Us radio Asauiscs*, actually 
fifUip -liln. *1 Kant Klhsa 

Kkosrl Ln '(hT Ctlkim gates. but Mv'pobsbly oa tbs road na (fas 

Of. hsu,, fl.O, p. 1X1. 

» Notitia. i. d. R*m»T. p. 3*A 

• Strabo, xi. xii. tni ii.Jm. ,ii. 32, stc. CJ. Cbanlre. Mutio* ra 
PH- 1*3-43. 
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excavation of the site itself. It seems indeed highly probable, 
alike from the association of ike names (that of Ahissa with 
the other Hittite shrine* of the locality, and that of Coxana 
with the same sites in Roman times), as from the first 
importance attributed to each in ita Hay. and the obvious 
identity of the cults, that A kiss i and Coman a indicate the 
same place, being the Hittite and Clamical names of the 
chief sanctuary of this area. 1 

In one of the lists of hiera quoted there up] war* the name 
/.sat f/rr.« f which we know from other text** to have been 
located among the confederate citin. of O u«ia. The district 
occupied by tlwar tribes or |<rnplr. ran lie located with some 
degree of certainty in Armenia Minor, north of the Tochma 
Su. anil there is on thU point general agreement among 
students of Hittite geography. No Hittite monuments 
have been recorded in this area, ami imbed it was apparently 
|ii>pltd by a nnn-HiUite stock, akin rather to its eastern 
neighbour- of //.<•«/ beyond the Euphrates, with which it 
was frequently associated in relttUion against the Ualtie 
rulers Though geographically OuUide the -coir of this 
chapter, it looms upon the eastern horizon of (intti ns a 
political factor, and claim, a place in our considerations .» 
A detailed examination of the texts of Jstibbiluliuma. 
M unll ii and Hattoul ui. duclowr* O’HW as bring (a) the 
buffer state between II An I ami /I tun , (6) situated in a 
mountainous vicinity; (e> between the Hai.ys and the 
Euphrates ; (/f) on the borders of or near to KlUVWADSA, 
etc. Amongst the numerous sites mentioned in or near to 
Gasoa arc 

IsgvnTTA. IJ i missis. is. HiuAfUis. and Zimvimia 
which we identify respectiralv with 

Et'sroBSA. Koxislni. Kamua. and Zimaka 

In two cases, namely Kamisa (modem Kemis) and Zimara 
( modern Zimaira) both classical and Hittite names acem to 
have survived almost without change. The aiea indicated 

‘ Kor the fuller amaicnt. /.*r A A, ri So. 3 (IBUL rp M» wilh 
Hg« IJ. 

1 /add H.X.. p. a. W « idrutrfy IshspitU phonetically .mi geo- 
graphically -ith Ersross*. a. I'mdriehn Z.D.Af . 0 , N.F., i. p. ISV.ete.. 

• Kor a laUer MCMWS -»U —m* cf. ImAei //..V.. j>. |« ; .bo uole. 
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by these name* is the northern portion of Armenia Minor ; 
and the district of Gasga proper, on full consideration of 
the evidence, weuo to lie xcotwani of the Euphrates between 
Zimarra an«l Malatia, bounded nominally to the south by 
Tochma Su and to the north by the Kangal Su, but ever ami 
again found extending its confines northwards, westwards 
and south wards The town Z OJist. which marks the limit 
of the inroads of rebels in the time of Subbiluliuma’s father, 
seems appropriately to place itself at Alitieh in the |msa ol 
Anti-Tauru? between Kaborlyeh ami MalaUa. This name 
in its present form, as Professor B»rr**jr has pointed out 
to us in a private letter, is probably quite modern ; but it 
remains possible that it merely conventionalises an older 
name of similar sound. In several other cases we have 
found that radical clementa of really old names implant 
thcinselvM in varnus way* in their neighbourhood. Thus in 
support of our view, slightly to the wmt. upon the same road, 
the form appears aa Arevha, while the mountain which rise# 
above the modem village is called by tho name name. In 
the vicinity are several tumuli and ruined buildings, and 
the antiquity of ths site and route, generally speaking, is 
not in doubt. 

However that may be. the land of Uasoa, though bordering 
on the land of ^latti to the cast, was, as we have observed, 
politically bowlilc to the Hattie ndu. and the abuenoo ol 
Hittito monuments may iudkatc a radical difference In its 
people's stock With thaw* consideration* we turn to con- 
skier the nature of the Hittitc monuments of the regain we 
have been duuiuHsln*. commencing uitb those on the border- 
land, in the valley of the Tochma Su. which mark the oldest 
historical line of ancient road betwren the East and West. 



(h) HrrriTB Moki'ncxtc 

JtALATU, QOTC - QAl.F. I9SCKJIB ; DKRZHDIUI, PAUNOA, 
AKSLAN-TASH. ALB19TAN, J OBUHUN. HKKIK ; 

tabhji, pbartib ; asaiuih. Train devhkxt, kori 

KBtn ; KARAXYCK ; KCKV BKL ; W A HASH ; SAMSAT, 
OtHOHR 



we 



In cur description of the mooumenia of this region, -c 
begin for convenience at Malatia, and follow up thence the 
Talley of tho Tochma Su, in the direction of Kaisariyob . At 
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Derendeh we mate a dtiour by the route already indicated 
over the watershed southwards to Alt4*t*n ; and similarly 
from Ekrtk we follow the course of the Znmenti So as far as 
Fraktin. Returning from Kaisanyrh ria Kuna Bel wc then 
descend upon Marasb, concluding with Samsat and Oerger 
upon the Euphrates. 

The mouml which marks the old-time acropolis of Malatia 
is probably that now called Arslan Tepe. near the village 
of Ordaau, about two or three miles north eastward from 
the modern town. The attention of scholars was called to 
thU spot by the visit c t Mr. Hogarth's expedition in 1694 
The explorer describe* the mound as fifty feet in height, of 
irregular shape, longest from north to south, like the accumu- 
lation above a building, but without any visible masonry 
upon it. 1 West of it rise two smaller mounds, and south 
wards ore. The Euphrates u distant about two hours’ 
ride. The known Hittit* monument* rf the site (which 
would richly reward excavation) consist of a number of 
■oulpturod atones, which apparently form two distinct 
aeriea. the decoration* at different epochs of a pal me temple 
The one leriea consists of facing dale, three in number, 
while the other includes a group of solid building blexk* of 
uncertain number, but not leas than »ix.' The carving in 
all oaar* Is in high relief. The most perfect slab* is Just 
under four feet in length, with a height of two feet, and 
thickness ono foot. Along the top is an inoomploto row of 
hicroglypha in relief,* reading from the left Below is the 
main theme of decoration, representing a lion bunt, carved 
in strong relief The picture is composed of a horse chariot 
with two riders, a dog below the horse and a wounded lion 
in front. .Several hieroglyphic signs sre found above the 
I kiimi's hack, and also between his head and that of the 
lion , but aa these signs read now from right to left, it may- 
be concluded that they continue the inscription above 

• Retuetl Hi Trteair. s»ii. p. IS. 

• Men bra cf the (biesgo <* 1MI ba™ -UUd — UraUv 

to the fart </ tinr iculptare*. of vbKb .? si* enable by tfirir courtesy 
to pre a brief account cs p. 306. 

• CUuatiiiilina pie Mucus. Ne. M6. Hogarth, icc. cil.. vith Plate. 
9g. 3; Hilpncht. FtpleetMi Im BMr lard/ (PlflageJphia. 1897), 
fig. 159; Messartchiaidt. f~.l H. (1900). PI. XVl a. tad text. p. 1*. 

• D 1 scus«bySayce,afl-4.(Kov.l»ia».p.Jl*. Hu>d copy. Hog will. 
lee. Ml, p. 26 . 
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The sculpture is formal and lacking in vitality, but several 
details may be noticed. The lecture is drawn in profile 
with the usual conventions. The chariot is small: the 
charioteer and the warrior stand within, side by side, the 
latter occupying tho front place. Both men are clad in 
short tunics with waist-belta. and both w-ntr close-fitting 
skull-caps, and tte hair of the warrior curls in character- 
istic fashion behind the neck. His weapons are the bow 
and the spear. The bow is short and curved, and the arrow 
is strongly barbed ; two quivers are depicted crossways 
upon the a ale panel of the chariot The spear is shown 
point upward, ready at hand in the back of the chariot. 
The driver holds two pain of reiiu, from which It may he 
inferred that two hone* an* being driven, though being side 
by side the outline of only one is visible. The shoulder 
muscles of the horse are outlined conventionally, and it is 
noticeable that his mane is tightly bound and ends in a curl. 
Tlie trapping* are not distinguishable. The figure of the 
dog la see is between the boraa's front and back legs , it U 
oral* and uninteresting. The pose of the lion ia unoon 
venlionnl Hr is repo-woted an half ranifiant, turning 
round his head with opm mouth towards his tormentors 
and clawing the air with the pain of his wound ; for the shaft 
of an arrow is sem lirlow the shoulders. TTir tail is short 
ami thin, and curl* upwards ; that of the home is long, am) 
falls so as almost to touch the ground. The mane of the 
lion is represented fully hr short curb . but the belly and 
shofllders are hairUsu ' The claw, are eiaggerwUvl , the 
noso is out of drawing, and the sculpture in general ia poor 
In elocution. 

Tho second block ' is smaller, but broken into two pieocn ; 
It seems to lack also the upper band of inscription. On 
the right hand it ia clearly defective, show ing towards that 
side the back part of a chariot, with six-spoked wheels, 
quivers, spear, and bowman exactly as in the previous 
instance. The more perfect scene, though broken through 
the middle, shows two figure? seated at a ceremonial feast 
of the kind previously described.' Though both persons 

1 Cf. t ht douljrturo*. Plfi. XLTl, X1TUL. un. 

• ConsUntinopb Musew.Xo. M7 C /.ff (IWn. Pt. xrx. s ; Hogarth, 
Baud/, xnt. p. 3ft. 

• Cf. fig. 10 and Pt. xut. tod 



p.107. 
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are seated, they are not represented exactly alike. Hint 
on the left seems to be a male ; he l# distinguished by a 
close round skull-cap with upturned peak or ornament 
upon the brow Hu long, straight nose is very prominent. 
Hi* hair turns liaekward in a single full curl behind the 
neck. His robe is long, and fringed around the bottom. 
The toes of his shoes are prominently upturned, and his 
feet rest on a square framed stool The chair on which he 
sits has curving leg*, forming a ligure-of-cight cross, and 
ending in a small outward curve. -irailar tn thow supporting 
the table in other sculptures. The bock of the choir is 
high nnd turns outward- In his right hand the man holds 
u crooked staff reversed, and in hia left he holds a small 
cup. The object* on the table cannot veil Lr identified, 
owing to the rubbing of the atone : but the table itself 
may be seen to be supported by two straight kgs which 
crow one another. The figure on the right of the table, 
which facca toward* the other, is lews clearly seen upon tin 
atone, but sufficient may U made out to ahow that it 
differs considerably m some details The head-dress I* a 
hat which t* not close-fitting, but riaea *quan*lv in front. 
From behind, a long veil or ahawl seems to descend to the 
waist, below which it can no longer be traced ; both the 
luce ami clothing nigge-t that tin* figure represents a 
woman. She i* seated, as in tin- other caw* of women, on a 
square framed seat with spiiaUc. the back of which must 
have been low ; and her fret reefed poaeiljy, hut not 
dearly, upon a footstool. A few hieroglyphic signs 1st wnen 
the head* of the figure*, ami a longer row over all, complete 
the whole. Though not well preserved and poorly carved, 
the general theme of these sculptures i* not without special 
Interest. The right hand (wrlton with the chariot and 
archer is of thr sninr nature as tbr lion hunt seen on the 
stone previously described, and possibly formed port of 
the same scheme The left «i«le. with its two seated figure* 
belongs to the class of ceremonial feast of which we have 
already described various examples. The association of 
this theme with others of entirely different import has a 
parallel m the wall sculpture* vt Mnjerli. where, however, 
the different subjects are not found on the same atone a a 
in this instance. Here also the persons represented seem 
to be man and woman. Neither serve* the other ; both 
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seem to share equally in the rite. In them we are inclined 
to see the local king and qaeen. even though no special 
attributes denote their rank The chieftain and his consort 
feasting would constitute a auftoen*. motive in Oriental art ; 
but if the subject has primarily a religious significance, 
as is more probable, we must see them in their capacity 
of chief priest and priestess an association for which the 
provide us with sufficient analoer. 1 

site. 

ring only thirty-two inches in length and eighteen 
in height. It is, however, in good condition, and though 



sculptures of Byuk provide us with sufficient analogy. 1 
A third sculpture from Maiaua * is of smaller 



the edges are broken, the scene depicted upon it is com- 
plete in itself The earving is in relief. As in previous 
oases a line of inscription* runs along the top from left 
to right. The subject bears a general resemblance to that 
on the stone first described, except that a fleeing stag 
takes tin- place of the wounded lkm. Otherwise the horse. 




chariot, bowman and driver, even the dog below the borer's 
feet, are reproduced almost in facsimile. Only in this case 
the better preservation of the stone enables us to trace 

* Cf. Pto xxvra, XXX. ; oa tin qxM in lenml. we pp. UK 9. 

* In the Llutib Mueeam, Pans. FabbiM bt Hnaf, i« Ortfi «n 
orialaU' i* l' AH. rt. r. (Park. IWb H. X. ileaeeiwrfinidt. C.Ul. 

(1906!. PI. sot. and p. 7. 

* Pnbhahad and dweassed by Sayre. Fnc. S.B A.. x»« (Jan. 19(H). 

p. 13. with dr— to*. 
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some detail* more clearly, while the drawing and carving 
are executed with greater 'kill ami care. The short sleeves 
of the men's dress arr distinguishable ; the two quivers 
suspended cpwwm on tbo side panel of the chariot seem 
almost like stout diagonal supports to an open framework 
As in the former case only one horse is represented, but 
the trappings are clearly designed for two. ami there is a 
raised hand above his back which may be taken for the 
outline of the further horse, or possibly the pole of the 
chariot The horse is entire. The muscles of the shoulder 
and thigh on all the animal* are outlined with deliberation, 
ami behind the horse's -boulder are certain further markings, 
intended probably to represent the riU or muscles inure 

a . recalling the similar convention seen on certain 
•tures of Kyuk 1 and of Sakiedieuu. 1 The stag is 
represented with branching horn* . and hia bead a well 
drawn. He is in full flight before Ins pursuer*, hla hind 
leg* being shown in the picture as overlapping the forelegs 
of the home 

Wo coine now to the aerk-s of sculptured blocks from 
Malatia. which are at least six in nuiulwr* These are 
fairly uniform in ail.- and share, measuring about a yard 
(80 CDS.) in length ami half that height Dowel-holes 
confirm the impression that they formed |*art of a structure. 
It Is unfortunate that little i* known about the clraum 
stuncea of their discovery. « xcept that they ciunc from 
Arslan Tene. for the subjects carved ti|xm them are of 
exceptional interrat In the flret of the series a deity, 
wearing a conical hemlilrr*» decora to I with ring*. 4 stand* 
upon the back of a bull* the bora* of which arc wreathed 
with garlaml*.' His left leg is forward (a* be faces to the 

• a. PI. XXXI. and p. 140. • PI XIMU. aid p 26«. 

• For the new a-rwa ol photographs (PI. xxxvm). from which also our 
dra.intfs »-•> nub (fy IS. I» I7| — .r» IntrtSrd to the nourtsny ..( 
Halil Bar. mentor of the Mwarwai U AntM.iis. m CMwUnUnopIr 
Hrenlso /.is, <f.<4.. I. (IWOt(. FV iv .v ; amt d-«f. It. XU. 

* Cf. Ilic h.ml-dr*— of the cod at Bogtol Ken. PI*. XXII. XXIV. 

* Tb* Syrian Hadsd la ■artunn ntwrantled standing on the tuck 
of a bull which he guidei with a retd. Cf. sbo the statement of Lucian 
(Ito O.H tyrtf, 31 (that Zen*.* lb.ch.rf pujtf Hiamoj*. » h«h rcpUn.l 
Carchewiish. au npfnrtoi an a ball The aamedritv waa (wiled llodnnl 
by Mxrobioa. On ttc bill ® HHtite symbolum. ace p. 134. 

• tiariaoded bulls, we are iniirasd. are a familiar tight in the atiecta 
of Ben. n- at feetirais of Sa.a . aud .t M from Indian mythology that v. 
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right), and on hi* feet are tip-tilled shoe* In hi* rigid 
hand, which la drawn hack, there i* a triangular bow, 1 and 
in hi« outstretched left hand he hold* up a forked rmblrin. 
like the lightning trident, 1 and grasp* at the same time a 
cord which is attached to the nos# of the bull. His dies- 
is a short bordered tunic. Facing him it a long-robed 
personage, in whom we reccgnia# the priest king, distin- 
guished by his clcue-fitting cap and the characteristic large 
curl of hair behind the neck. In his left hand he holds a 
reversed lituua : his right is partly extended, pouring out a 

libation which falls in a wavy stream. He u followed by a 
small person who learU up '(with too* difficulty It would 
seem) a goat clearly destined for sacrificial offering. Some 
hieroglyph* complete the picture It is instructive to com- 

C re the whole theme with that width decorated the left 
ud of the facade to the palace at Kvuk * especially a. 
the blocks of stone seem to be in this instance alro cubical 
building atones. 

The second sculpture of this aeries allows a different 
deity, evirlrntly a Sky-g<aJ winged, and standing upon u 
thunderbolt, but wearing the same conical hat with rings 
and upturning peak. The dm** is curious ; the lower part 
seem* like a many pleated continuous flowing garment 
which wind* around the body and o» leg, and passes 
Iteldml the other leg. TIs- two hand* are In-Id near the 
body, and in the left in grasp'd some object which ia 
obscured, hut may Is* seen to have reached to the left 
shoulder. The eaact counter^rl i* to !«• *een among the 
sculptures of the sanctuary at Bc«har.-Kcui.* Tlir deity 
is anproachcd by the queen -priest#**, who is recognised by 
the low cylindrical hat and the long cloak or veil dewemling 
therefrom behind the shoulder* to the ground Her left 

g-t our nssrvsl Inaght into Iks rharsrlrr of tbras dn( it* asd Its trailing 
of tw acalptum. For th* bull rijmniU So a. whoar emblems air a 
Indent and abo an air. Mol -mw sbnbrr of goat or buflalo. ia 
~~r..d for Iks n H*- Ksk. Iks author and llnukcr U Ids. 

Cf. also Thurston. £*:*-.** Stb, .. S l~lm. Ml i and Frarcr. 

Tht UcUn Bcny* : /tfh*. -U . i « 

1 «. aculpture «f Kara-Rei. fig. 17, aim y. 177. 

* Por this objssl. rl. a snSpItar rt Ssijrrti . PI im., and lor a formal 
r an w w w tatiow, «b» hading ged at Be^ha! krai. PI. JUT. 

» PI. mix. 

• Cf. Ihc stag'd tk.lj Bc*ka* Kru. (lady Karat Ns. & U. p. 99 . 
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hnn«l side ; and the pair presumably mark the entrance 
to a building like those -hid, flank ih. appmach to t he 
pnlnc* entrance at Eyuk. 1 with which they may be help- 
fully compared There on the left hand is the imago of 
the Bull god. and on the right that of the Mother-goddess ; 
both dritiea an* enshrined representing the mated pair of 

• For the typ~ of vurt rl. the Synsn tnbat. in Muprro. Tk, S'/r.pyt. 
of IX. i\’otio*J. p. 243 ; aivl «pec.«llytKr Hitt.le tribute, Ump. A When. ten. 
publish'd by Dsrie*. Kl Amor*. //„ Ft XL . amt p 41 ; if. lI.o tK. 
o bint ion .erne* of Eyok (*. p !«*». — 1 .1 FmfcUn. 1*1. X U The pounn* 
vaaa in thia acene in of rated* tW mb* type (»rth ri«ina ipont or lip) as 
tho »<waets actaally foind by 1 1 man C st Kara Eruk (Xi.'U) : Syria. viiL 
IIW7J. PI. ir. No. 3; and .ooparaU* ->th ubm found at QirsA by 
Ptanl Syria. mil. PI nn Cf Dowaud. /« ( (main, d, 2~- ■mibaair*. 
Sym.la. pp. M*. 

• KVtf. 16. Cf. PI. mi. 

• Daucribod la cb. T. a bo... „ lit. 138. with 6*. 8 and PI ui. 
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hand in rained as in reverence, and her rigid, ex ten-led but 
low. holds a narrow jug. with **de handle and long neck, 
from which abe ia dearly pouring a libation into a two- 
handled vase placed on the ground before the feet of the 
god ‘ Behind her there follows a -mall attendant leading 
an animal which may tc presumed to be a goat, as in the 
previous ca.se. The few hieroglyphs accompanying these 
figures are illegible. 

In the two sculptnies last described we teem to have a 
pair, lor the competition of the acmes is similar, and they 
face in opposite direction* The fir»t at any rate ia a 
comer stone, for a moving lion ! is carved upon it« left- 
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established Hittite divinities. whose emblems were the bull 
sod the lion respectively. Here the god himself is shown 
upon the bull. and the guilds**— if *uch it bo — assumes tbo 
aepoct of a gcddc*s of the skies, or Qooco of Heaven, a 
familiar attribute of Artarte ; and as such she is included 
in the Hittite pantheon in the sculptures of the capital 
We have then a pair of recognised Hittite divinities, male 
and female, as the central objects of the local cult. But 
that which armta our attention, and may throw light 
upon the broader question of Hittite origins, is the obvious 
parallelism with the symbolism and ritaal of the Indian 
god Siva, a result for which, however surprising, wo are 
prepan-d by the inclusion of Mitra, Vanina, and Indra 
among the deities of MiUnni. 1 

Still a third block of the. aerie* is decorated with a 
libation scene. In this case the priest-king appears again, 




n* is 

H.u'u. Lh.tw Scul n> Batumi Sines 



clad as just described, iu his long print!/ robes, to which, 
however, there is a fringe. He faces to the right, and his 
left hand Is raise- i. holding up some object which is not 
clear but is possibly a cup. With his right he pours out 

1 Treaty be<«*m Subblrfiuaa aai MatUaaaa o< MiUnm (K.Bo , 
No. 8), translated by Waiter, fof. Aofc. L p. 83. Tbo stgaihesaos of 
>kta fw* was I tesaesd by *• Df. VTuwkW, at U. I®., 

MJiaa. I90T, No 35, p 51. 
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figure* face to tho nflht. and in obedience to convention, 
their faces and bodies are in profile, the shoulder* in full 
view, while the left foot and left arm are advancod. The 
warriors are clad in the characteristic short bordered tunic 
reaching to the knee*, a conical helmet with ring* between 
the riba, and *hoes with turned-up toe* Each carrie* a 
-word with curving scabbard at his belt The second figure 
may be teen clearly to be bearded : his nose is mongoloid 
rather than aquiline or Semitic, and he wears a conspicuous 
curling pigtail. In his advanced Icit hand he holds in a 
vertical position a long spear (or similar object), the shaft 
of which rests on the ground In his right hand, which is 
held to his side, he cla*pa the handle of a mace, the head 



a libation into a vessel, both vases being the same as on 
the second block. The object of adoration is more strange ; 
it is s human figure clad like the priest. standing on ail 
animal which i« possibly intended for a lion, but may 
equally represent a panther or tiger, for there is no mane. 1 
In his right hand he holds the lightning trident of the god. 
and in his left the curved stall usually denotii^; the priest- 
king himself. A group of hieroglyphs in the field com- 
plete the picture. 

The fourth block of the scries is much longer, and it i* 
decorated with a unique scene, in w hich two armed warriors 
arc advancing to .the attack of a great seqient. Both 



■ The tircr M 



art «>th tact, who ii *e*ii niandln* 
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of which ia made up d a ringlike device similar to that 
icon in the helmets. The male figure in front wema to 
wear a shorter beard or chinslrap. 1 He grasps with both 
hands a spear, from which a tawel seems to hang behind 
the uplifted right elbow. With the spear he i* apparently 
attacking or repelling a writhing nerpent. which advance* 
with wide-open mouth, and it represented with decorative 
realism. A number of nodules seem to indicate the earth, 
but the further detail, which is too complicated to describe, 
probably represent* lightning and thunderbolts, or maybe 
rain and hail The main theme ia clearly the slaying of the 
serpent or dragon-god Illu-yanka* by Inara*, and the inter- 
vention of Tcehub is suggested by the details. The whole 
group illustrates nicely the Hittite legend of the event, in 
commemoration of which had grown up a festival with 
prescribed ritual * Part of the bead of a lion in the round, 
and a sculptured stone too weathered for damiptfaa, com- 
plete the senes 

Looking back for a moment at the style of thtse sculp- 
tured monuments, we may with some certainty attribute 
the two senes to ditfcrcnt building period* The earliest 
are those Just described, wfakh. frem the point of view of 
architecture and of symbolism, resemble, as we have wen, 
the palace works and sculpture, of Eyuk . while the warrior 
oostume Is that of laaitv Kay*. Gisoui Kale*! and Karo-Pcl 
The other sculptured slabs, which ww described first corre- 
spond more nearly from both points of view wit h the remains 
of Sinjerii and Sakje-Geur:. which we shall find reason to 
believe in later chapters belong probably to a later phase 
than the foregoing The one group may be dated in general 
terms between the middle of the fourteenth century a.c. 
and the age of U a ttusil. and the other to the early centuries 
of the first millennium S O. 

1 Compare this dwtail on certain «utW fcgurea from Carcbeuri.h, 
8*. 38 and p. 294. 

• Ths tost >pF«*n in 3 *&. ISO T i and a daplkata trepment in 
*.CA, all- p 80. TV Wgead u traced by Zlranwvo in 7ut4«* ««r 
Udifiom fvkxkU. 2nd Kd . Loj-.i. 1W2. pp fal . MO Afco * Prefawor 
April 1922. p IT?, -ith wkht k™l now*. J*a- 1*17. 
p 91. Hi* writer la itxlsbud to Dr. W. F. Albrtab! for information ns to 
this aumxent. which k bu we md stulied in Coosuntinopw ; and 
to H. K. Halil Bey toe tfae pSoKsr.pt. from which oar drawing k« 
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The list of important monument' from Malatia is supple 
mented by some notable discoveries made by the field 
explorers of the Oriental Institute of Chicago University 
in 1028.* The^e include 



(a) A stone slab, six feet long decorated with a libation 

scene, in which a bearded god, clad in short dn»> 
and conical hat. is enshroud behind a double 
handled vessel One hand is raised and the other 
is stretched forward, holding the thunderbolt 
emblem directly over the vase Facing him the 
priest, unbearded and clad in long robe, holding in 
one hand the curved stall of hit office, pours out 
with the other a libation from a small vase into 
the larger vessel between the figure*. Behind the 
god a second deity, similarly dad. holds the bridles 
of a wagon containing Uie body of an eagle, and 
drawn by two horxw. Between these two figures 
arr two hieroglyphic sign*, and behind the aecond 
figure appears a thud holding a bull, w it h six hiero- 
glyphic sign, above him 

(b) A .null bfcxk (2 feet 4 inch,*, high and about 1 foot 

* inches square), sculptured on three faoos, with 
separate subject* : (i) a bearded warrior or divinity, 
in short drew* and conical hat. (ii) a Bull over a 
decorated band, and (iii) a w inged demon in short 
skirt ; both hand* are outstretched, the one hold 
ing a short sword and the other a conventionalised 
branch 

(e) Small sculptured block, decor* tod with winged demon 
in short skirt »nd ooniral hrsd -dress resembling 
that last described. 

(d) Large stone broken Two animal beaded demons 
•Taring short dress face each other, each proffer- 
ing with one outstretched hand a conventionalised 
palm tree, and bolding another different one with 
the other hand over the shoulder. 



This fresh series plainly belong* to the same category 
as those seen in our PI. xxxvm and fig*. 15. Ifl. 17, to 
which they add important detail The small block (6), 

• Kor our now- ujnn these mstrscUre -culture. »c are indebted to 
the oourtes, O, IWc-oc Bro-toi awl Urn,. IMS.) 
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sculptured on three side*. U suggestively similar to that 
from the neighbouring site of I*bekjir. described below, with 
which it agrees generally in dimensions. 

Pacing up the valley of the Tochrca Su there is record 
of two monuments before reaching Derendch Tho one is 
a short inscription of incised hieroglyphs of which two lines 
are preserved, reported as seen and copied at QotuQalc. 1 
This is a spot some twenty miles east of Derendch where 
s high rocky spur of the mountains overhangs the river, 
forcing tho road to make a considerable ascent. Near the 
top are two tumuli, and further along there haa been noted 
a ruined fortreaa from which doubtless the site tabes iU 
name Some four or five miles higher up. the river is 
joined from the north by a small tributary the Balikli Su, 
which conic* down from Toeua Dagh. Though its lower 
course lies largely through rock) ravines, this stream none 
the less is followed up for some way by a track. Thin 

leave, tho main road somewhat below the junction of the 
river., traversing the Tochma Su by a ford in tho wood* of 
Aaarjik, and puw. almoat at oner through the village of 
labekjtr before crowing to the right bank of the tributary. 

Ihhxkjih ta thus about fifteen mile, below Derendch, and 
here there was found by the Cornell Expedition of 1907 a 
monument of sxceptional mterret rerallmg features of tho 
aoulpturw from Malatla ' The actual aoaoe of diaouvety 
wa» a low rocky hUI above the town, evidently the ancient 
citadel. The monument was much broken but autieient 
fragment, were traced in and about the village to enable 
the discoverer* to reconstruct a equsre pillar measuring 
about eighteen imho* on each aide and about six foot high. 
It had been composed of five cube* of basalt of which four 
were recovered Each of these blocks is rough on one aide, 
showing that the monument originally stood against the 
wall. The rough new oi the lower part of tho Nock first 
found indicate* that this w«. the hare, it having doubtless 
been rot in the ground or inserted into a rock socket On 
the upper portion of the three **J<* were three brief Hittite 
Inscriptions, so encrusted with lime that it was the work 

I •~n hy there 



R-reW by Uh- ConwJt BrewhUia oi 1907 but 
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of hoars to clean them. The second and l test preserved 
block la decorated on the right face with the representation 
of a charging bull, anil staining on his back »** « personage, 
as is shown by the feet with upturned shoes amt the adorned 
garment hem. Beneath the bull ate the nine strokes found 
in so many inscription*, doubtless the heading or opening 
line of tho inscription on the right side of the lowest block 
The body of the figure as far as the waist appears on the 
third block One hand bolds a pitcher, the stream from 
which falls into a two bandied litation jar below. The 
richly adorned robe is creased by the lituus. The fourth 
block contains only the head consequently that which 
was missing must hare depicted tl»e body from waist to 
nock. 

Two similar figures occupy the other sculptured side* 
That which faced to tho front was a being standing on 
mountain* which are represented by a «ort of fish scale 
pattern . 1 the other stand. on a wall. Each ha* a Hittite 
inscription under hi* nupjiort . and the dree- of each, na in 
the com* of tho first figure. hi the richly adorned robe. The 
wall obviously represents that of a city, and the drawing 
of some of the courses is so poor snd the tournc* themselves 
are so irregular, that one could well IwU-ve lh.it the sculptor 
was picturing a part of the city wall in which a breach 
had lawn repaired. At the right is depicted a curved gate 

C . similar to there folic arched gates found in the Boghaa 
i fortifications, and near the top is a ponrl inserted into 
the wall, containing a badly mutilated inwriptinn The 
block containing the heads represent* these two figures at 
in the act of drinking from cups. The cars of all three 
are very large and the facial characteristic* are of the 
regular Hltllte type. The hair in the conventional curl 
behind and the headdress ocetns to be the skull-csp. 

Tho design upon thi* pillar tugged* obvious points of 
comparison with the sculpture* from Mslatis that we have 
just considered ; but in this care it is the figure upon tho 
bull, ostensibly the deity himself, who pours out the libation, 
a fact which led the discoverer* to suggest that perhaps 
this personage represented the priest king in the insignia 
of the god. The dress is certainly that of the priest- 
hood, and it appears to u* mote probable that owing to 
• a. BoKh-^Kr*. iff. 6*. •- 
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the smallnc** of Ihe apace at the disposal of the sculptor, 
he had been content to condense in this combination the 
more familiar libation scene in whkh the priest pours out 
a libation to the Sky-god upon the bull. The alternative 
explanation has no preerdent in Hiltite religious art. 

Dcrkndkm. — P arsing onwards up the valley of the 
Tochma Su. the next group of monuments is found near 
Derendeh. When the English explorers Hogarth and Munro 
pa**e<l that wav in 1801. there was rumour ol a aeulptured 
lion at a place called Ham, not far from Ikrendrh towards 
the north.' Hut the monuments on record were found in 
tho neighbourhood of Palanga (t'hiftlik). which lie* on the 
higher ground after leaving the gorge of the river, anine 
three hours’ journey to the south-west. Here a small lion 
carved in basaltic .done was seen built into the main gate- 
way ; ami hard by. lying in a puddle near a well where it 
was used as a stcpping-atone. was a fragment of a unique 
columnar figure made al»u of basalt. The lion was similar 
to those found in the oeishboarieg wwyaido cemetery, hemw 
called Arslan Taah. which we ahall presently drserihe . the 
oolumnar figure.* however, is un.qur and instructive. The 
fragment preserved i* fifty two inches high and a limit fifty- 
five inches in circumference towarvls the top: it swells 
a little lower down. It * repnwrnu the lower portion of a 
draped figure ; it I* a men- sliaprleaa column without fret, 
but a double protuberance o! the atone at the end of the 
fir»t lino of tho inscription is evidently intended to represent 
the buttocks The drapery consists of an underskirt plain 
•xcent foe a short scnc* of perpendicular pleats down the 
middle of the hack, and an upper garment thrown round 
the left side, the foldrd nlge. almost meeting under the 
right arm.* This mantle or eloak rea-hos down below the 
level of the knees; its vertical edges are fringed with « 
bonier of narrow lappets or tags very similar to those 
represented on a terra-cotta statuette from Cyprus.* * The 
inscription on this monument extends from the front of 

* Award <U Tnm*j. «v. 11. iv. p. JT. Hitherto so monuinrnU art 
on record Irorn the n-rth wSe of thu mrr. shir h »«« lo have formed 
Uia bourxUry to tie Uni* of Gas«a. 

* Ranaay amt Hn*.rtk. **-..rf.fr Ter-arr. «. 11 m . ( Vinatantinople 
Moteun. No. IJIi |K»l|; Xwen. howdl. CJM. <IS»«l. II. XX , ami 
rwrlisd copy ( I'JUtij. II xx. 

* It la. 
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the figure around the left side to the back, covering two- 
third* of the circumference. The signs are incised, and 
arranged in four band*, whereof the lowest is broader but 
lee* carefully cut than the others. Mr. Hogarth, in hie 
description, points out other interesting analogies The 
columnar form, the fiat treatment of the drapery, and the 
ribbed pleaU of the underskirt, recall to him the Hera of 
Samos in the Louvre ; shile for the rendering of the zigzag 
folds at the edges of the cloak and the buttocks, a parallel 
might readily be found In early Greek art, as. for example, 
among the archaic stature in the Acropolis Museum at 
Athens In particular, the large terra-cotta figures from 
Salamis present an interesting comparison as regard, both 
form and the general Hi. position of the draper** 

It it difficult to point to any nearer analogies than those 
which Mr. Hogarth indicated at the time of his disoovery. 
Though belonging to a different place and later period, tho 
■tatue of Had ad, found near Sinjarli, norms to us to be a 
product of the same tradition in art 1 as also another statuo 
of later date from Sinjreli itaelf * This is also of columnar 
form, though the bottom of the skirt and feet are shown 
The arms also are in relief, while the head and face, the 
latter wofully Ill-drawn, are in the round. It is a survival 
and development from the older motive. We mar note 
alno the human form of tho draped altar from Fraktln 
(or lYrak Din) described below. 

Continuing from IVrsndrh southward, * Arslan Tash ’ is 
reached about three mile* after pa/wing Palanga The exact 

K ites about one mile east of the Kurdish village of Yem 
; it is marked by a series of hummocks near a small 
wayside grsveyard, and receives its name » from two great 
monumental lions of hard limestone/ one erect, and the 
other fallen on its left side. They form a pair each about 
eight fret in Ungth. and nearly aix fret in height. These 

' Vonianaul. Mss. tWtio. So. n« As^robuyts is /tintUehiHi 
( J/0». Orwsl. S— */—*«. 1*01 BerU*. licit »L), PI n. 

' M-sssnchoidl. CJ.U. <1906'. p. 11. Tbs Ms* of Ih* sum* »pw*r. 
U. be s s«**l*si of tbs raiumsr hoa of Kn^rli and Sskie-dresi 
(PI. u), In I hr design ol which two sp£.nio> up^orl the drum of th* 
column upoo th*ir b»tk*. Sm Mpv, p *T 4 . 

* The ammo rccuu * Luo ttonr, aod u UraJinr mher vw r *ucb moon 
ic«cU are foorri. 

j *ad lot. td.. PI. a. 
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monuments, though large and impressive, are of crude 
appearance. They recall most nearly two massive eirlv 
lions found at Sinjerli. 1 Lot though obeying certain early 
canon, they arc lea. thoroughly worked, as well a* more 
roughly drawn. Their mouth, are open, but exaggerated 
in tiw. The rough of the mane is strongly but not. finely 
marked ; the legs are not at all disengaged from the stone ; 
the forepaw. are almost shapeless, but the hind one* are 
fully outlined, with the muscle of the thigh suggested. Only 
one forepaw and one hindpaw appear in the profile view 
(a purely Hittitc convention), while the Uil comes down 
between the leg* forward, ending in a curl.* Mr. Hogarth 
received the impression from the.r pout ion alien found that 
these lions may have marked the i-i it ranee to a building 
such as we have observed in the sphinxes of Eyuk. 

Over the watershed nearing Albutan. at ■ *|iot between 
the village* of Ashagha ami Va|ialak,a badly delated llittite 
inscription has been aewn.* but not published, and it seems 
to have been removed The record, however, marks the 
continuity of the track ami the next discovery bring* us 
well into the basin of the Pyraucs at Itols. a Turkoman 
village, some aix mile* north west from Albistan near 
the continence of the Khurman So. Tho monument was 
origins 1 1) seen standing a* the headetone to a grave in the 
village Itself, but it wa. examin'd and photographed amid 
considerable excitement at Albutan, 1 whither it bod been 
transported ; and it i« now in the nio**um at Constantinople. 
The object is an obelisk, of which there i- only one other 
example. It* llittite origin is attested by the inacri|>tion 
which covers its four sides. Its material is coarse limestone ; 
in height it measures eight feel two inches ; in form it 
narrows slightly towards the top from one point of view, 
maintaining its width (twenty -one inches) in the other. 
The tapering faces are narrower at the bottom than tho 
others, being only ten inches wide. The apex ia slightly 
rounded. The hieroglyph* are in strong relief. arranged 

• See below, p. SCI. sod 1#*. «. J. 0*t*. Smmm. SeWaAMi. iu. 
(Berlin. 1902). PI. UAL Ordinal, m tie Berta VordrwUt. Mu... Nos. 
9718, 3001. 

' O. the lies* of Mamin sad Ntkjr-Gawii. Pb xuil. XLVUi. 

• Sterret!. Jm.nu, (I KM). p SW. 

• IUiuhv sad Hoj.rtb. Bumnl, ate . s». p. JO uA 
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in rows. There are about nineteen of these rows on the 
broad faces, and sixteen oily on the narrow one*, so that 
the signa are U-m crowded on these sides. Unfortunately 
the monument U very worn around the middle, and a con- 
siderable portion of the iim riiition cannot be recovered. 

GEmcN.— The monuments between Derendeh anil Al- 
button mark the southern cross route which linked the valley 
of the Tochma Sa with that of the Pntitci. Resuming 
now our original directum up the former valley, the next 
Hiitite intliculKMis ure found at lieu run. which in some way 
further up the river on the edge of the divide. Til is place 
(tho Gai main a of Ptolemy and Gunania <i the An-yrian 
texts) lies in a clelile on both banks of the river. Just above 
the village the waters raw through a narrow rocky gorge, 
at the foot of which are to be seen two iiimriiitions. 1 The 
one is incised on the face of an overhanging crag, near a 
small spring. It dlls a space about four feet wide and three 
fret high, and ■* placed about twelve feet or more above the 
ground. The other is somewhat higher on the declivity, 
and further from the stream • the hieroglyphs are linger 
than in the former case, and Iras carefully incised. The 
inscriptions are much weathered, no that it is hardly possible 
to make much of them, but they seem to bo partly in 
duplicate. The emblems winch dsdinguidi the two chief 
male deities in the divine triad at Bughai Kent may be 
recognised ; and Professor Saves- has also detected a variant 
of the place-name frequently recurring on inscription* of 
fare hem ish which suggest, that there existed at the time 
they were carved some political relation between the two 
places. 

Ekbkk.- Passing on westward from Geunrn over the 
watershed by Azizkh. wc descend by one <A the small 
tributaries of the Zamanti Su upon Kkiek. a small Armenian 
village, eight hours' easy journey from Kairarivch . It boost* 
three Christian churches, and from one of the graveyards 
there has come to light a stone * of special interest. This 
was originally a Hittite mon uncut with a panel of hiero- 

* Fim noticed by Jtr Chart* W. Wilson ; Wrtgbt. Cmptrt. etc, p. 07. 
Kamaav and Hotiarth. fens J. s«s. *i*. and PI. IT. CJM. (1000). 
PI. xvm. and p. 15. 

* PI. XL- ; OJM. (1900V Pi XXXI. p. 26; rtW. 
and p. 23. CuaUntkwpis Nunm No. 1217. 
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glyphs incised along the bottom, bordered by a doable line. 
A low signs appear below, but they are nut continued. The 
atone ha-’ been redrrMed. it would appear, in Christian times, 
and tire crosses have been carved upon it , being left in faint* 
relief by cutting away thr surface of the stone. There ia a 
feather nml zigzag border around the edge, which may 
|>o*«ibly be original The t»o rosettes might equally well 
be a Hlttite device, but Uietr relief corresponds with that 
of the cresses. The latter are symmetrically arrangod, two 
small ones on each side under the arms of the larger central 
cm’s, which stands on a l«ar upon a roughly incised ' calvary.’ 

TammJI. — F arther down the Zamanti Su we come to the 
village of Tuhji, placed in a narrow glen on the bank of a 
•’mail tributary. Here, upon a rock, there are visible the 
incised outline’ of two figures and a cumklerable number of 
hieroglyphs 1 Thu carvings are so weathered, and the 
record of them so insufikhrut, that little can he made out 
of the inscription. The two figures, however, may bo 
judged to have been clad in priestly dress, with close fitting 
skullcap. Tlw sharply -cut feature* uf one of them remain 
conspicuous. They are to the right hand of the scene as 
published, and facing to the observer's right ; hence it is 
probable that they fare acme deity or <l«ihod object which 
lias escaped observation The portion of this monument 
is of R|x-tial interest, as it is only eight milea eastward from 
Frsktin, wliieh is found on the next main bend of the river. 

FmKTiM (otherwise Freak Din)* Here ia ono of tlw 
most instructive Hittite sculptures.* marking an ancient 
shrine. From its position on the rivrr, Professor Ramsay 
has. with reason, identified this place with the Dahtakeor 
on the river K armalah mentioned by Strabo.' and has shown 
how the omission of tlw nan*- of the place from the list ol 
HUra. though at one time the most important, and tho 
head over all other* in Cappadocia, argue* for it* extreme 

• Ham Rott. XCriMMturte Or.t-tfrr (Lrtp.i*. 1901), p. 178. fig 3 ; 
J-r.ph.nio.,. /Vor 8 8 A.. ... <IW>. pp A*. AS. and It. n 

• Muttst*. UanJU-k f<* Aim tlimr. p. S73. 

• RamMY ond HowrOi. rte- xir. p hi. .id PI. *1. j CJ.II. 

(1900). PI. xxx. and p. U; CVatn. f Cip/mJat (r«m, IN98), 

PI. xxm. ami p. 12V 

4 H I.. M>. 2S*. 312. TV Idre'fiotioa pohably rrn,dm awaken 
by the dMrovrrv at raakii. ft SuwU*. *11. J O. TV wort aormi to 
MattaMiTur . . . 
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antiquity as a religious centre, the importance of which 
was already passing when the list was made. Its sanctity 
was preserved, however, even in (lirUtian times, by tlie 
Bishopric of Kiskibsos situated at Kiskcui, the nearest 
village to the site 

The sculptures 1 are found about half a mile north -north* 
east of the village, carved u|«on a convex rock facing to the 
west, where a cliff about fifteen or twenty feet high rises 
above a sluggish stream, the Kara Nu. which rtows past at 
the foot. They are about four feet from the ground, ami 
the figures are from three feet to three feet four inches in 
height. The group fills a »|w»ce nine feel eight inches wide, 
or. including an outer group of hieroglyphs, thirteen feet 
ten inches over all. The carving is executed in relief about 
two inchea high There are two acme a, in each of them two 
personages The group on the left consists of two male 

S ires, facing one another, and separated by an altar. 

ey are both clad in llittite fadii.si, with ahort tunic, 
conical hat. and shoe* with upturned loro.* while earl, ha. 
seemingly a dagger at the waist The figure to the left 
holds out some object in his extended left hand bIkivc the 
altar. In his right hand there it sra»|«d a curving staff, 
which rests upon the shoulder.* With this figure there is 
associated the divided oval, the emUeni of sanctity ; no 
that wc cannot doubt but that this is a divine figure to 
whom the other is mini.U-ring. The figure upon the other 
side of the altar U more defaced : he .rrm* to hold under 
the left arm a triangular bow.* while with his r«ht hand he 
pours out a libation which is reprrornted by a wavy outline 
to the ground before his fret.* The alur between the two 
is very curious, ami the object upon it unintelligible. The 
pedestal is draped like a human figure with a narrow folded 
garment ending in a fringe A narrowing at the top repre- 
sents the waiat. which is encirelrd by a horironlul twit. 

The group to the right is not completely carved, the out- 
lines Ix-ing shown, though the background is cut away. On 

1 PI. xu 

■ CT. lbs (od-Ggsr** oC Busbar Kroi. PI. UP. 

• Cf. theg^ tigaei <rf Kara Bel. fig*12* M.l.tw. H.Hxxvm.and fig 17. 

* It. ihe libation scene* ol Miu'.u. H xxxvm.. fir . 16. and o« fcyuk, 
p. 143. 
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the leit of l ho altar in this case, the figure is seated on a 
square-shaped steel, and notwithstanding the conical hat 
(generally a part of the male attire), the only parallel case# 
of a seated deity suggest the figure of the Mother -god dean. 1 
However that may be, the hands are held out towards the 
altar. On the oppewite aide there aland, a aimilar long- 
robed figure *nd -he garment in thia case shows a consider- 
able train behind, while in front the turned up toe of one 
foot protrudes. The left hand seems to lean on a long stall ,* 
while the right is extended and pours out an offering which 
as in the counterpart reaches to the ground.* The object 
perched upon the altar moat resemble* the crudely drawn 
outline of a falcon or other large bird * facing the goddess ; 
but this detail, like the reat. is difficult to determine, owing 
to the unfinished nature of the earring 
•Much has been written, and much might still be argued, 
as to the meaning of three sculptures We seem to have, 
briefly, two libation scenes represented ; and on the 
analogy of the sculptures of Losilv Kara,* we may feel 
drawn to are in these sculptures two ahriaes. the one of tha 
Mother -goddcM. the other of her companion, the youthful 
god At Bogbax-Keui the tame divine pair appear in 
another setting, confronted by the chief male deity of the 
Hittitc conquerors. Here, however, we mem to be In 
prusunra of an earlier and simpler aiaoi/reUlkai of the 
aboriginal cult of the Karth Mother and her offspring, 
whose shrine wan well placed at the bountiful aourea of a 
perennial st renin. 

Araiuik.— T he line of road which we havo followod 
with two detour* from Malatia by way of Derondoh, 
Oeurun and Kkrcfc, leads us at length to Kauanych, the 
road-centre of the area. Here two monuments arc found 
on the elope* of Mount AnoaBCS, and we include st this 
point others from the vicinity. Wo find it appropriate 
to group three monuments with those of Anti-Taurus, of 
which system Arualcs is really the most advanced and most 
prominent peak. We have no doubt that near the summit 

1 Ct. Ejai. PL xxx. Ill ; Spjl». FI. xxxvi 

• Ct. the female fig-ire at Boghai-Kni. PI III* 

» a. I h* Ltal.cn scree at Mohtia absee, PI Inna, tower. 

• a. the ■relptires irctn Xarsot. tg ». art Yarn, h. 10. 

•a. pin. 
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of this magnificent slumbering volcanic cone there might be 
found traces of Hittite high -places, but for the present our 
only durable Hittite traces are found a nicnparativcly abort 
way up the ax<eiit. The fir»t of thc*e m to he seen at a 
place called Tope Mffei, near to Aurjik 1 Here, among u 
number of small rock*, there i* found wie. enclosed with 
n growth of low scrub, upm the southern face of which u 
Hittite inacriptioii i* incised. The sj«ot w near one of the 
main ascent* of the cone. commanding a view of tire plain 
below, while in front the snowy peak emerges In vivid, 
gleaming contrast out of the dense growth of pirn and fir 
trees that clothe the middle he^hU of the mountain. A 
stream coming from high up the mountain paw* near the 
spot, and descend* just eastward of Kaisariyeh to join the 
Deli Su. This river, flowing west through the marshes, 
shortly afterwards enters the Kara .Su. which empties into 
the H»i.V8 just above IMr Geux bridge. The site thus belongs 
strictly to the H.LT3 barm, but we group it with those of 
Anti Taurus owing to it- obvious topographical connection. 

'Hie rock itself « cracked vertically .ml weal hens I at the 
edges, so that some of the inscription on the left hand is 
missing, and some of it is illegible It covers a space nearly 
four feet wide and nearly two fret high. It consists of two 
bund*, ol which the lower oik- about csght inches in height, 
I* marked only falntl) with half -obliterated sign- suggesting 
graffiti. The upper band i« covered with incised hiero- 
glyphs and a group of short upright stroke- probably reprv 
settling numerals In the left part of the inscription three 
or more signs are w per posed in each column, while tin- 
whole is to be read clearly fresn right to left. For the 
moment the presence and position ol this monument are 
its chief features of importance. 

Tekir-Devkkst. — T his village lies between Kaisariyeh 
and Evorek, at the point where the road begins to descend 
from the shoulder of Mount Awiaec* Here two inscriptions 

have been seen and copied. 1 The blocks on which the hiero- 
glyph* are incised each measure about two feet throe inches 
by one foot eight inches ; and each seem to hare contained 
six lines of writing. They were built into the wall of a stable 

1 Lt* AA..K No. 1. p. 8. and PU. var. andn.(i). 

' Cornell Kipnlmcn. Ocl. a. IMS. Tnnt, a*d dtafirt. r. ii. p. 16. 
and Pt». vn. and 'UI. 
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attached to a solitary guard-home : and near by there is a 
spring, the only one. according to the garrison, in the 
mountain side. From it water gushes forth in abundance, 
icy oold from the melting snow* The permanent sanctity 
of the place is *uggr*ted by the scattered building-stones 
of a church. 

Eow KBC1 is a small village hamlet to the south of Mount 
AkoaeV 9 on the direct road from Tta.va to Fraktin. A 
mound with natural core divides the village into two parts, 
that to the south being the Circassian section and that to 
the north Turkish. This mound ia rich in fragments of 
large jars, both painted and uapaintrd. bita ol charcoal, and 
pieces of bone with traces of partial cremation. The frag 
menu of inscription found here were incited on adjacent 
faces of a broken block of black basalt The characters are 
made with extreme care and are almost perfectly preserved, 
a clear indication that the atone must have been buried or 
otherwise prutectni until a comparatively recent period. 1 

Ka»a Kvmt la a village mac twelve milra north -east of 
Kaiaariyrh, which hsa bren for years a prolific source of 
inscribed Amyrian tablets. 1 Three identify it with Kasmm. 
one of the oldret city states upon the plateau. Here I>r. 
Kr Hroany has now' conducted a successful exploration,* 
locating the tahlrta to a piece of relatively low ground, two 
hundred yard* north east of the prominent mound of Kul 
top* which distinguishes the site The area apparently 
markol tha site of a bazaar, dating from 2100 s o. ; for bore 
in special hri«k -built chambers, snd for the most part 
properly arranged, more than a thousand commercial 
tablets or pieces thereof were found, some lying in small 
pike upon the Hag-stones that paved the rcoms, others 
grouped by 10. 20. or by other round numbers, in large 
vowels of pottery, some of special shape with lids. These 
tablet, include business correspondence with Assort and 
with more local trade centre*, including Bisiijitt/u. 
W ahsosasa and Zaipa. as well as statements of sales and 
oontracta. despatch- notes of goods, legal decisions and 
arbitrations, and all the varied records associated with an 
active commercial centre of the Semitic type. They pertain 

* Cornsfi^F.x^a. a y cW.. 
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to the age just preview* to the consolidation of the Hattie 
Kingdom. 

Upon the neighbouring mound (Kul-tepe) the explorer 
laid bare the traceu of an important building, about 65 
yard* by 60. comprising a central court kurrounilril by 
corridors and chamber* the wall* of which were 5 to 7 feet 
in thiokneaa and were built in the lower course* of large, 
plain blocks of local stone, carried up in brick. The plun 
of this building Is comparable in all respect* with the central 
(*•«. the later) purtiou of the Lower Palace at Bughnx-Ktui ; 
and though Dr Hruzny propose* to aarign to it a date 
between the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 1C, we 
see no reason to depart from the date arrived at in the other 
cane, vix about IUOO ic An earlier building |ieriod i* 
certainly indicate! by a sculptured block which wan found 
re used a* a building stone m the walla Thia shows the 
lower part of a male figure in Hitt tie shoes 1 and obviously 
of the male typo of the fourteenth century ■ c.. now familiar 
in the sculpture* of Kara Bol. Giaour Kalci. Malutia and 
the sanctuary of the IJattic capital The further excavation 
of this mound will reveal prtcioua material* alike in archi- 
tecture. sculpture and ceramic*, to serve a* criuria in 
lliltite archaeology, to which in thia ca-i the prospect of 
further inscribed tablet* would provide a mire foundation. 

Kuat'-Uu..— From Kauanyvk we now follow the oilier 
strategic road which lead, south east toward* Maraah. by- 
way of the high past of Kuni-Bel in the Soghanlu I»agh 
above Shahr. Here the monument i* a great altar of 
■tone, square cut. with a lion crouching on the top on either 
hand. The material is grey trachyte, which is only found 
fifteen or twenty miles nearer to .Mount Argabts ; * and as 
the object weigh* just over a ton. it is a mutter of consider- 
able perplexity how it was transported in ancient times over 
the rugged path to it* present position It stands on s 
limestone rock which rises from s smsll grassy plateau over- 
shadowed by the lofty pcsks of the Soghanlu Dagh. being 
iteelf about 6300 feet above the sea. The base of the object 
is solid and rectangular in form, with a length of four feet ; 
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ite width is just under three feet, and it« height seventeen 
inches The two crouching lions are carved" in the ume 
piece of atone, one on either aide, like the decorative arm* 
to a throne. The atone ia consider* blv weathered, ao that 
it i* not powible to recover much impmaion of the original 
Rnwh or detail of the work. Shepherd* of the vicinity also 
make use of it for pounding up the root* from which they 
extract a dye for marking their sheep, and this usage has 
further damaged the Ilona The limtu of the arumals arc 
outlined, aud shown In full relief ; the rest of the caning 
is all in the round. The Ucna are nearly as long as the 
stone is broad, while they are ten inches high and about 
eleven inches broad. The clear space between them on the 
top of tho altar is about two feet. In front there may he 
made out several incised Hitlite hieroglyphs, which seem 
to have formed part of a considerable inscription in three 
lines. ThU altar is unique. The Lons suggest that it was 
dedicated to the Mother -goddees. as would seem appropriate 
in the vicinity of the great sanctuary st Cosuna. If, how- 
ever. it were the god of the pus that was to be propitiated 
a Sky-god of the Tashub cycle would sum indicated . but 
the cults of tho leading god and goddess were so interwoven 
that their symbols were freely interchanged ‘ In any case 
the sculptures of the Kars llsgh that we have examined 
prepare us for local shrtnee of this special character. 

WABASH. Placed st the foot of the main pass of Taurus, 
at the point whence the srrsrel main routes radiate Into 
Northern .Syria, Marash orrnpird a key position, and from 
the beginning must have formed one of the important 
centre* for Hittite military operations. We have scon that 
It played a permanent role m local history, and was the 
last of the Hitt itc cities to be overwhelmed by the Assyrians 
Modern Marash is a considerable town placed on sloping 
ground woll above tho plain and 2300 feet above the sea 
The conical knoll to the west of the tewn. crowned by the 
remains of tho mediaeval and earlier fortifications, probably 
marks the original village * telL' which, like the mounds 
of Sakje-Gouzi. began to grow with the first settlements 
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of Hittites upon the spot. Into an arched stone gateway 
on this acropolis there had been built two sculptured lions 
of Hittite workman' tip one of them, indeed, freely inscribed 
with Hittite characters Originally the two lions had un- 
questionably guarded the entrance to a palatial building, 
forming the comer- pieces of the !ow«*t eourw* ; 1 but in 
later times they had been poised aloft in the masonry aa 
mere ornaments.' Though these are perhaps the most 
striking objects from this place, several other monuments 
are on record, the interest of which te enhanced by their 
variety of character and detail. 1 Three include a funerary 
•lab sculptured with the representation of a ocrcmonial 
feast, similar to those of Sinjerli and Sakje-fcuii, but 
with the addition of Hittite hieroglyph* upon the sculptured 
face, as seen st Yarre upon the plateau ; alio the body 
of a small statue with a considerable part of the sculpture 
preserved, snd a stela with carved figure and long incised 
inscription. Several other sculpture* may be unhesitatingly 
included in the list, though not accompanied by Hittite 
hieroglyphs On* of tbsae is a fragment show ing a woman 
seated with a child on her knee, bolding in her left hand 
a lyre upon which is perched a bird. Another is likewise 
broken, but the figure of a man serving at a table is pre- 
served, and there is elear suggestion of a greater figure on 
the opposite side. Below, la an Ul-drmwn scene, a man 
holding a spear is represented leading a horse.* A fine 
monumental piece is to be added to the list. consisting 
of a cubical blnek of atone carved on the four aides, 
with inscription in this case as well a* a human figure in 
relief. There is also record of various other fragmentary 
carvings and inscriptions. The name Msrash appears in a 
Hittite document * find in a Itat ol the shrine* of Tethub 
The teat gives an Inventory of the temple furniture, 
including the image of a standing bull covered with gold 
leaf, as well m various tools snd weapons of gold snd 
silver, and prescribes the ritual and offerings of the daily 
sacrifice. There can be do doubt but that M trash was a 
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toys I seat intimately associated with the fortunes and 
culture of the Hattie capital. 

The first object d this list, the inscribed lion, is well 
known, and has several times been published in illustra- 
tion. Wo reproduce a photograph of iU profile, 1 which is 
the moat typical and interesting point of view. Its archi- 
tectural nature is evident, and is entirely accordant with 
that of the lions found i» si lu at Sakje-Gcuxi.* It must 
have stood at the left hand as the deoortUve comer-stone 
of a palatial portico, with its fellow lion in the opposite 
cornel. The place on the back prepared for the reception 
of an upper course of masonry may be seen, and the 
relative alignment cf both walla may ho inferred. The 
forequarters and head of the lion stood out from the wall, 
and these arc Kulptured in the round ; the rest of the body 
is in relief. The treatment obeys the now familiar canon, 
though not earned out in detail : the rufBe of the nock 
and hairy belly are suggested , the Uil curia under, and 
is seen between the two hind kga. As usual in Hittate 
art. only one foreleg it seen in profile, contra-ling with 
the familiar Assyrian rtprescnUUuia. In thi« case, how- 
ever. detail of execution is nacrifced to the long inscription, 
which uniquely covers the body and even the legs of the 
animal, os well as the spaces between them The hiero- 
glyphs are deliberate and well cut ; the baraltle nature of 
the rock probably account* for their superficial roughnowi, 
especially in view of the greet aumber nf signs carved or 
a really small surface ; for the object is much leas than 



the object is much leas than 



life-size, being only seventeen inches high thirty five inches 
long, and just over ten inches thick 1 From the rendering 
of the inscription by Professor Sayre*,* it would appear to 
hare been carved by the Hittite king of the district, who 
united tho priestly dignities with hia office, as we should 
expect from the accounts of Strabo in parallel cases * 
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There are several striking points developed by this transla- 
tion, which though unconfirmed commands our interest and 
respect. The king claims for himself amongst other attri- 
butes to bo ' the dirk bearer 1 powerful.’ * citiaon of Mr rash,' 
‘ priest of Meraab.’ ’royal lord of thr*e lands, king of the 
lands of the god.' * who provide* food for the sanctuary.' 
'of the men of the com land the chief.’ ‘seated on the 
throne of Kaa.’ He also claims to ‘ have nourished the 
sanctuary of the HiUite ... the god's high place, ' and to 
' have made a high place for the dancers ' for the cele- 
bration of religious ntr*. The suggestion of a theocratic 
ideal in state affairs, beginning with tho high priesthood of 

the sovereign, w curried 

§ further by naming the 

subject* of the Marnuh 
king children of the 
gods.’ for which there is 
analogy in the Vaiuilc 

The stone sculptured 
with the representation 

reported to have been 
found, together with 

Marssh.' This rUs* of 

distribution and varying 
feature*, as may be seen 
in those found at Yarn 
upon the plateau and 
in the nearer sites of 
Sakje-Ocuai and Ninjcrli 
Pit. I*.- Cunusm. Fi»? . M.uou (described below). In 

this case both Figures 
are seated, and presumably represent females ; that on the 
right the Mother goddess herself, and that on the left her 
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votary. Details of the basts are not risible, and it is only 
the relative smallness of the feet and hands, and certain 
fulness in the treatment of the bodies, that offer inde- 
pendent suggestion of their sex. They are seated on high 
square chairs with hacks that curl away at the top, and 
their feet rest upon low square footstools. A table between 
them has straight legs, of which only two are shown, 
ornamented m some way at the feet. On tho table arc 
three round bread-cakcs and a cup The figures are vii-d- 
: each one stretches out the further hand, llie left one 
holding a cup. the other a round mirror. Th«*r nearer 
hands ore drawn hack and only just protrude from their 
cloaks ; each seems to bold the same sort of object, ’ iwrhaps 
a vase or pomegranate ’ 1 The garment is curious, being 
continuous over the hcaddn**. and descending to the 
ankle*, with a fringe or border all along the edge and 
round tlx- bottom. There u a waistband to each figure, 
which seemingly end* m a number of separate strands, used 
(os now in the locality) for lU attachment . 1 The head- 
dress is singular, being cylindrical in .hajie. recalling most 
nearly that of the Turkoman women.* The faces of tho 
parsons arc ill-drawn and unnatural, but prominence is 
given to the straightness of nose in line with the recoding 
forehead • and to the fulness ol the lips. Above and between 
the heads there are trace* of a ci.idwsbl" inscription in 
relief, of which the sign, towards th* sides can bo made 
out with some certainty : but the middle portion is too 
worn to enable one to study the sequence of the characters. 



characters. 



or even to deckle whether they form two group*, one 
referring to each person The whereabout* of thi- stone is 
uncertain, but cast* are in the Berlin Museum. Its height 
ui forty •nine inches and width thirty five inches ; it is just 
over fifteen inches thick. The material is basaltic stone or 
dolerito. 

The portion of a statue from Mara.h * is of importance 

1 C-not anil CKi|ii<». Art i« . I"I X'i ~ r. ii p 61 
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as numbering, together «;th a luge band Irom the same 
place, some fragments from Aleppo, and a broken figure 
from Kurts ogblu, among the few local llittite sculptures 
in the round on record Unfortunately this one is too 
damaged and too small to tell as much of this feature of 
Hittita art. With the exception of the right shoulder, 
however, the whole body is preserved, and only the head 
and feet are laclung ; but the style of the object is formal, 
and in place of artistic detail there are merely four or five 
irregular bands of inscription In relirf. with other signs 
upon the preserved shoulder. The right hand remain*, 
but it U worn ; in the left there teems to be held a sort 
of loop with pendent tassel. The material of the statuette 
in hurtlt The height preserved is under nine inches, iU 
width ait inches. This torso wem* to be distinct from 
another of similar material which seems to have come from 
the same vicinity. 1 Of this only two broad bands of the 
inscription remain, but they seem to mark the beginning 
of a long inscription ; Iho symbols are boldly cut in relief, 
and are similar in every wav to tho-e of .lerahis The 
fragment is rounded and apixurntiy formed part of a hollow 
figure : it was copied by the discoverers ainid much diffi- 
culty and subsequently disappeared. 'Hie existence of a 
third statue at Marash. but in this caw of gigantic sire, is 
indicated by a large hand fully twice life-wire, and carved 
in the round ’ It », of ooarw. impossible to say from 
this fragment whether it i* really of Hittile origin 

Another important monument of Msrash has the appear- 
ance of a royal stela with a long inscription accompanied 
by an image of the king * Thi« belongs to a class of 
monument seen already at Bor upon the plateau, and of 
which we shall find further example' at Carcbcmiah. In 
this case the figure occupies the central part of the stone, 
reaching almost to its full length and tin- inscription is 
incised in six rows srnw the whole body The face of 
the kingly persoruge is turned to hn. right, and the whole 
figure is in profile with the exception of the shoulders, 
which arc square to the observer— in conformity with the 
common Oriental principles of drawing. The right hand 
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holds a stall which touches the ground m front of the right 
foot, and rises vertically as high as the shoulders ; both 
elbows are bent at right angles, the left fist being closed 
and shown about the middle of the body. The robe is a 
single garment reaching to the anklrs, the bottom being 
fringed or bordered. The toes of the boots are upturned, 
and, being represented clumsily, look like sabot/. The face 
of the man is too worn to show much character ; there are 
to be seen, however a long curled beard, a band around 
the forehead, and the hair or *ig eudirg in a prominent 
curlod bunch tdnad the nook. This stone is said to have 
hern found in a burying-place outside M trash on the road 
to Adana. It* height ia nearly three feet eight inches, and 
its breadth Juat OTer one foot ten inches.* 

This monument mu* yield place to another, which it 
of unique character and ictcreet. subsequently discovered ' 
on the citadel. Thu is a block of granite more nearly 
cubical in shape, but with the top and bottom brokon 
away, so that its original height remain, problematical. 
The preserved portion measures about two feet three inches 
in height, ami the combined length of three sides, which 
are approximately equal, is about five feet two inchos Or 
three sides the inscription u continue us ; the hieroglyphs 
are In relief and are arranged In five bands, of which four 
are Beamingly complete. A sixth band at the bottom is 
partly traceable, and there may have boon other, below ; 
at the top. however, the limit is clearly marked, ao that 
the beginning of the inscription a preserved The opening 

C ps of signs resemble closely those on the lion previously 
•ibed, though variation* of single sign* are notiooabk, 
and may possibly supply philologists with alternative read 
iug*. It is not, however, the inscription, though unusually 
legible and complete, that attracts our interest, so much nr 
the sculptures and composition of the whole The inscrip- 
tion is preceded by a king like figure in relief, who occupies 
the right hand portion of the aide on which he is carvod 
and faces away from the inscription, to the right, looking, 
that is, to the comer. The inscription follows: the height 
of the figure is equal to four bands of the hieroglyphs, and 
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the lower bands project under hie feet. The second side 
is entirely filled with the continuation of the inscription, 
which comes to an end at the left hand of the third side 
(which is opposite the figure) with the upper part of the 
picture of a dagger and part of it* attachment. On the 
fourth aide there is no inscription ; the corner, are rut 
away, but there is seen in the middle a sort of tassel, on a 
large scale accordant with that of the dagger-hilt. It must 
be noted that the king is turned towards this object in the 
extended drawing : and though the drawing is not good 
or well preferred, he is portrayed much as on the stela last 
described. He wears a long robe buund around the waist ; 
the short sleeve* are ornamented at the ends, whether with 
a plain bond or otherwise ; and the bottom of the plain 
skirt, which reaches to the ankle*, is also fringed or bordered 
in some way. The toes are shown upturned. The head- 
dress seems to be a close-fitting skull-cap, behind which the 
hair descends in the familiar bunching curl, and the beard 
also hang, in curls. The fare is crudely represented, tho 
mouth being no longer distinguishable The left hand, 
which is very dispeoportioued. is held up before I .he face 
with finger* toward# the mouth. In the position which in 
the hieroglyphs is read to Indicate the beginning of a 
personal declaration The right hand is drawn up breast 
high, but no staff la shown, possibly because it would have 
traversed the body. 

This stone was thought by l»r Metserwchmidt, who 
studied it closely,' to havs been red rewed and re-used in 
Hittite times. He argued that a large god-figure, woaring 
a dagger suspended from the shoulder, must have been 
originally the chief subject of the rculpture , and that this 
P-fUy effaced In IliUitc times by tbe king, who had 
the stone re -worked and h» o-n figure carved thereon The 
inscription ho regarded ae pertaining to the larger figure ; 
and ho looked upon tho mutilation of the figure of a god 
ue the sign of a period of decline and degradation. This 
monument is unique in character, yet it must bo said that 
there arc several fundamental objections to the explanation 
which has been offered In tbe first place, there is direct 
evidence on the face of tbe stone that the carving is all 
contemporary ; for it is all in relief, and in accordance 
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with precedent the background not sculptured must have 
been cut away, so that it would have been impossible 
subsequently to carve thereon a figure with the same relief 
a a the older work. Added to this, it is clear that the 
inscription is arranged with due regard to the small figure, 
not the reverse. Also the ends of the inscribed band* are 
coterminous with the dagger, stamping the whole composi- 
tion as contemporary, ft must next be noted that no trace 
of a great figure is to be seen, ncr can its form be con- 
jectured, seeing that the dagger hangs on one side and the 
Uuael on another, unlru indeed the stone formed the lower 
portion of s somewhat angular statue, 1 about four time* 
its present height A figure in relirf would have occupied 
part of two side* of the stone including the oomer an 
unprecedented complication in Hittitc sculpture The 



analogy quoted by Dr. Mneencbmidt of the god-ligure 
discovered in the excavations at Stoijerli breaks down at 
this point. That object was carved In the round, repre- 
senting a deity standing in Hittitc fashion upon a bore 
composed nf two standing lions, as on the monument* of 
Carchemish Ho wear* a dagger etuck into a belt . and with 
the trappings there in a large tasrel of Hie kind seen on 
the fourth side in this instance. From there details Dr. 
Motterwchmidt thought that the Marash monument only 
differed in that the dagger meat have I ven worn suspended 
from the shoulder, on account of the pendent position of 
the belt. On all anslogy. however, the prie*t-king In this 
ease must be facing the deity he is worshipping If then 
no other form of destv can be suggested, we roust take 
the only evidence before us ss to its nature, which would 
lead us to infer that it is here represented by the dagger 
and tssrel. We venture an hypothesis in explanation : the 
Bawvd Dirk * as a cult object is known in Hittitc symbolism 
and familiar in the hieroglyphs; and it would be equally 
aocordant with precedent to imagine that the dirk was 
really emblematic of the deity with whom it was usually 
••axis tod. Alternatively the object of worship may have 
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been a great divine statue upon the skirt of which these 
representations were carved. 

Among the minor inscribed object* frurn Marardi there 
should be mentioned one. which ia a fragment of basalt ten 
and a half inches high and eight incite, wide, imtcribed with 
character* in high relief on tno adjacent .idea.' There are 
also severul uninaeribrd Mlirturr* from Maru-'h of peculiar 
interest . The first ia a slab of baowM twenty -one inches high, 
carved in relief * The subject is that of a female seated at 

a table facing to the left ; on her 

— T left knew * i» a child, whose face is 

/ \ ^ towards the mother. In tho right 

U \ /o\ s®J hand of the woman is a decorated 
I ) Wk A/Sfflfl mirror, or something of that fonn ; 

I I FV&W/ * n l^ft- which i*i extenderd 
l 1 fcp r'LVf over the table, she holds a pritnl* 
I cm v C ,,ve lyre. square In 

I II Uric^ff Over the lyre ia a bird 

I . 1 //I utUu **•*«* for a dove, hut more 

\ /"l 1 ' \v/ nraHv resembling a vulture.* The 

\J~j| | \) CJ counterpart W) the figure, if such 



I 1/ counterpart to Uie figure, if such 

ia etlsled, U broken away ; the earv- 

Rn... „s las*, u .. u- '!*« " crud f *" d th I 

.such details as are distingundiable, 
the robe, the hat. the chair and uble. seem to be similar 
respectively to those upon the sculpture of I be ceremonial 
feast from this place previously described . Thrie it a second 
uninscrilsxl stone on which appears the emblem of a bird 
similar to the other in outline and appearance.* In this 
case two figure* are shown, one on either side of a small two- 
legged table. That on the right, which i« seated, wears the 
same cylindrical hat aa in the cases just described ; she ia 
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doubtless the Mother-goddess. a* guardian of the dead. 
That on the left stands ami la dad in a long robe, which, 

from such details as arc visible. 

nggeita the tega like garment A \ , » '* s v 

which distinguish** the priestly A' "\ / V f \ 
class on certain monuments of I v. • *»)/ \ \ \ J /V 
Asia Minor. The further hand ! > . f 1 

of each i* outstretched as usual. / J *' y l | 

the one holding a minor and I J 

the other the bird ; the latter / / 

feature, however, ia not carved ‘ | 'A\ M 4 

with the aame detail a* in the I M { 1)71 l Jlf J 

ca itf juat quoted Over the W • I IVH/ .f-, J 

right shoulder of the standing \ ^ J f S I I [/ 
figure there seems to hang a 
bow of the peculiar triangular •*. 

form.* The cord, however, ia Vvm«s,«>* •» Sua, Maium. 
not aeen und the atone w in 

general worn ao smooth that little detail can be di-cerned 
Ilia bow reaiiiwnia on a third murwrnlird fragment, which 
, _ probably rracmUcd the former in 

by subject somewhat closely OntfaU 

K*<s\ { ' \ ^ \ a ligure ia aliown atnnding bclore 

IjJ'O" i la twolrgged table. over which he 

PV’"'-' N V J hold, a lull a curving bow with hi. 
Ly. . — " I extended left hand In hi* right 

I W \ J hand, which l« kept low. there may 

M / iiiO k f- . \ l,r " M>n “Towa. while a quiver 

W.ul ! I \\ // \ hangs at hi« must. Thi« stone i. 

M i / \\y ' I also very smooth-worn, but some 

l WH/O 1 ,lr Uil* ®* drn * m *. v rtl11 **• lwu 8‘ 

S J niwd. ia.tai.lv the skull-cap, long 
_y rulw with fringe, a tassel attached 
to the waist belt.* and turned-up 

„ »hne«. The Hittite character of the 

o* i«». . , 1 ^ u by the arrange- 

ment of the hair, which falls away in a ungle thick cluster 
or curl behind the neck This again seems to be a charac- 



1 E.q. at K».-~ Bel. I*. 12; aixlst Hadi. PckK «| 45 <Y slmll.*wrnB 
of the Homing ot Dapur in the at Thebe* : Lepdiw, ni. 156. 

•* A o**t I. In the Berlin Vorkruiaturbes Muaeun (Xo. 63, V.A.0.1, 
Owr 1 %. Jl. 
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tcriatic funerary slab, though time has effaced the figure of 
this goddess. 

A fourth '•tone of somewhat Urgrr sire, being thirty -five 
inchm high. i» dec orated with • subject of unusual character, 
but unfortunately the most important figure of the scene 
in largely Woken away.* This must have been a picture 
of a god. represented in long fringed robe, and sandals with 
upturned toes. Poised aloft in front 
of him, but how supported is not seen, 
there is the end of an implement or 
weapoo, tfco attachment to which 
forms a loop, and then hangs down. 
A low table, with two curving legs, is 
placed opposite the middle height of 
that figure ; upon it is a bird, seem- 
ingly a goose, with bread-cakes and 
other eatables On the oppewtte side, 
and facing the major bring, a small 
male figure stands at the same level 
as tin* table He is elail in a short 
fringed turnc. with oblique fold, and 
a vest with short sleeves On his f«*t 
►V « “* ml * 1 * »>«*> **»e points very pro- 

Rsusr, m >»«•■. mmentl) upturned, and above these 
are anklets, unless the*- be long laces 
wrapped around the ankles to bmd the sandals. II* hair 
in curly on the head and bound by a fillet, while lower 
down it hangs more straight !y as far as the shoulders 
An earring is suggi-dcd. and thick bracelets are clearly 
shown. He holds an object in his left hand which mav 
be taken for a palm leaf, while with the right he partly 
proffers towards the greater perron a small cuji which 
scorns to be bound around with two small bands, as though 
made of wood. Below, in such space an remains avail- 
able. the *-ul|4or has added a horse led bv a man. The 
animal is a stallion, represented with a vague suggestion 
of spirited movement in the forelegs ; and his -houlder- 
musclen ore shown in the aame conventional outline as is 
»een sometimes on the representations of lions in this phase 

* Humane, etc, op. Of, PI. *ivn. 6; IVmt. etc, op. of.. So. !62. 
Tt>« origins! is m the MrtrcBoUuo Mawors. Kew York. No. 1905 ; sod 
thstv is o im( id (he Berlin Nans. Oar 6g 22. 
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of art. 1 The ican holds the bridle with hia right hand ; and, 
with hU back to the horse, and indeed to the greater figure, 
he holds a spear upright with his left hand, the end of the 
■haft renting on the ground. He seems to wear a skull-cap, 
and hi* hair falls behind in the characteristic bunch or 
knot. In this case, a* in nearly all the figures considered, 
the outline of the face shows the nose and forehead as prac- 
tically continuous. 

There are two further sculptured fragments of stones 
from Marash worthy also of special mention. On the one 
there is preserved the front part of a chariot and the hind 
part of a horso ;* the carring is rough, and the drawing 
neither clear nor good. A amall animal under the horse 
may he a dog. The wheel of the chariot seems to hare had 
eight spokes The driver ia hardly seen, except for the 
forearm and the hand that grasps the rein*. We may 
oonclude none the less that the fragment formed part of a 
scene of the royal hunt.* 

The other frugment is better known, showing the head 
of a musician playing the double pipes * Prom the treat- 
ment of the hair and general character of the carving of this 
piece we suspect that it is of post-Hittite art. corresponding 
to the Aramaic period at Sutjcrli. There is alao in the 
Berlin Museum a piece in Hitlitc style which may very well 
come from the aame place. It ia about two feel high, and 
rather wider. The sculpture ia fragmentary, hut of striking 
interest, lor the central figure a man. seems to lie riding on 
hoiwehock He graaps the bridle with his left hand, and 
holds a curving nameless object in the right His legs and 
the body of the horre are not visible In the background 
to the left there is the smaller figure of a female seated on u 
ohalr. She holds a pomegranate in her right hand, and 
rabes a drinking-cup with the left. To the right of the 
man’s head a tiny figure seems to represent the whisk 
bearer, turning towards hi* lord, and waving a palm leaf 

This brings to an end the list of major monument* from 

• PI XL vi. awl now Ike Pbnr-a Ikn. PI. im. 

• Humana .ml Puclatem. op. of . PI iivu I Brrlia VcrdnsuHistln t 

No. 62. 

• Cl. similar aruiptcres ot Xalatia. £*. 14 ; Sakie-Ceusi. PI. Xin. 

• Original in Berlin Vocderaa. Mna_. So. »7« ; Pent* and Cbipwr. op. 
0*„U. p 77. Sg. 2*0. 
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Maras h, mcfll of which, with their developed hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, pertains probably to the post-Hattie epoch. 
When it is considered that llw» di*coveries are mostly 
accidental, it must be admitted that there is evidence here 
of a Hittite city of exceptional importance, tlie earlier id 
and history of whkh will only come to light with the 
methodical excavation of the site. 

Samsat, though somewhat distant upon the Euphrates, 
claims a definitely llitttte monument. 1 which in form recalls 
the funerary stela of Karn-burahlu ; but as in this case a 
pedestal of diminishing thickness is preserved, aid the 
inscription i* likewise found upon the two sides of the stone, 
there is a further evidence in favour of its having stood 
alone. The subject of the sculpture carved upon the face 
is quite different, however, being only a single figure, So 
far as this can be seen (for a deep groove has been cut at 
some time down the length of the stone through the middle 
of the body), it seems to be that of a man turned to his right 
He is clad in a long robe fnngsd at tho bottom, and wearing 
shoes with the toes turned extravagantly upwards He 
seems to he holding (with the right hand possibly) a staff, 
and more doubtfully a r e versed lituu* with the left, after 
the manner of the pnrst* c4 Malatu. Hoghsi Kcui and 
Eyuk. The Inscription is incised, but it is not sufficiently 
well preserved to be copied with certitude Nine rows of 
hieroglyphs arc tractable at the one side and six upon the 
other, hut nearly half of the stono is missing It was found 
in the open, partly buried, between the town and the hill 
of the acropolis. Its height is just over fivr feet, without 
including the pedestal, so that the figure which stands clear 
of the bottom was about life sue. The face of the stone is 
twenty-live inchea wide, and the depth of lire Inscribed side* 
seventeen inches. 

Gkpger-Kalksi lies almost at the main turn of the river, 
and there is to Is* seen upon the rocks a monument about 
which further details would be full of interest From the 
published drawings 1 it resembles the Hittitc reliefs of 



' 1 1 until) tnd PuckaUin. S«<»« n ATiriaawf* «*w .XorHSyitm (Beribi. 
1890 ). Alls.. PI. iui . Xo. 14. AW» . C.I.H. (1900). 

PI. xvn, sod lext. p. 14. 
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Giaour-Kalesi and Kara- Bel in the west of the Hittite lands ; 
and we await some further careful examination with ex- 
pectation of finding Hittite hieroglyphs upon it. The 
figure is apparently gigantic, of three times human height. 
It is that of a warrior clad in short tunic (the details of which 
are doubtful). He wears a collar of some kind and a conical 
hat. There is a bow over the left shoulder ; the right hand 
is down and forward. It simulates a Hittite monument 
very closely, and its presence on the brink of the eastern 
frontier of that people is the more foil of interest. 




CHAPTER IX 

THKKE CITIES OK NORTHERN SYRIA 



From the pun of Tauru* we descend to Northern Syria ; 
and before proceeding to examine the distribution and 
character of the Hi trite mormr.ent* in general, we "elect 
for special description three sites namely Sinjcrli and Sakje- 
(ieuzi in the Afrin Valley, and Careheminh upcm the 
Euphrates. Then places hare been partly excavated ; 
and juat as at Boghu-Keui ww learnt to re<xignl»e the char- 
acter uf the distinctive ^attic monuments upon the plateau, 
we find among the ruin* of those cities the criteria of Syro- 
lliititi* art essential to the further consideration of our 
subject We shall, howerrr. be somewhat brief in our 
review ; partly because the published records of theao ex- 
cavations fill several volumes replete with illustration, and 
also for the reason that the remains uncovered (icrtain for 
the moat |iart to tho culture of Syrian state* after the fall 
of the U»Ui< capital. Further excavation would un- 
doubtedly throw light upon the earlier period <J Hitt it* 
influence That epoch is Indeed already illuminated in a 
variety of way*, at Sinjcrli by several early monuments, at 
Kakje-Gcuzi by tb« depth and homogeneity of the deposit*, 
and at Carchcmhh by the direct testimony of the U attic 
archive* ; but we are not as yet in a posit ion to Judge the 
full effect of the Rattle overlord-hip of the area. The 
monument* recovered tell us none the less an instructive 
story of the development of the later phases of art and 
culture under the special conditions of local environment, 
and suffice to establish certain types by comparison with 
which it is possible to di%rri urinate between them and tho 
products of the imperial age found here and there in various 
parts of Syria. 1 

These three cities fall in two areas, defined, as previously 

• Ttess are dorrited ad.i 
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in our study of the plateau, by different rirer systems. 
Sinjerli and Sakje Geuzi lie not far from one another in the 
broad corridor bounded by toe range of the Assam's, the 
Giaour Dagh. on the west and the Kurt Dagh on tho oast. 
The northern end of thi- great passage is dominated by 
Maronh. but to the south the Taller on the one hand opens 
towards the plains of Aleppo, and on the other connect* by 
way of the Beilan Pas* with the Mediterranean coast. It 
is watered by two main tlmms. the Kara 8u (or Black 
.Stream) which flows south to join the OaowTxa. and the Ak 
8u (or White Stream) which i» a tributary of the Pybamob. 
The water parting between these riven ia ill defined, for 
the ground ia flat ami ha« the character of a sultry' plain, 
which ua a comcquence of n*gU*t to-day abounds in reedy 
swamp* and marshea. and haa few inhabitant*. But in 
antiquity it was populous, and numerous city mounds attest 
a prosperity which was proportioned to it* advantageous 
situation, ami iU wide well-watered aoil. In tliia area the 
mounds Sakje Geuai are found at the source* of tho Kara 
Su. almost indeed at the divide upon the eastern Imrdor. 
marking a line of route, still used, from QUCM teOarchemish. 
which c reused the AltUCS range by the p*M of Bogcho and 
lod on over a rocky p»th through thr Kurt Dagh by Aintab 
Sinjerli is stationed on the western aide, some* hat further to 
the south, at the foot of a rocky de-vent from tin- mountains 
of A MAMca.' The situation of Carcbrmhh ia well known 
It commanded throughout all ancisnt hiatory a main creat- 
ing of the Euphrates, a watch-tower of the Bant 

(a) Tnc Tow? ssd Sccutcwss or Sdubru 

Excavations conducted during three scaions at Sinjerli 
by the German Orient Committee hare thrown a flood of 
light upon the archaeology of Northern Syria.* They have 
also contributed a great series of monument* to our list of 
Hittite works ; awl th* later history' of the city and neigh 
bourhood are farther illuminated bv the disoovery of 
several inscribed monuments, which though late in date 

• Follow— 1 lo dsT br Its bar «4 c.l—r 

• Vos L-chrn *nd oth«s If* .uhsOnr*. Sam mUmftm, ii.. xii. 

snd xlu. ; .tiM^rMsafsa Is Snfefcrfl. i , ir. ISU, I8M. 1*07, 

l#lt). 
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establish definite historical landmarks irom which to work 
backwards in our argument. The monuments and archi- 
tectural remains discovered belong to three main periods, 
which may be distinguished, terminologicslly. as the Hittite. 
Aramaean, an«l Phoenician. The monuments of the two 
later phases throw light upon the story of the post-Hitlite 
occupation of the site: yet even in them the dominant feeling 
is derived from the Hittite prototypes.* 

Many of the buildings, indeed a whole serica of foulptures 
aa well as historical documents, belong to the oo-called 



Aramaean period. At this time the place was the seat of 
a principality identified with Samaal (or Samalla), which in 
the eighth century B.c. was ruled at different times by local 

1 Published under the iame tupxfa. Auprabsafta m SeadrJurli. iv. 
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kings, named Panammu and Barrekub. under the suzer- 
ainty ot Assyria : and it was absorbed by the growing power 
of Assyria under Tiglath-Pikaer 111 , as would appear from 
the name of Panorama, Prince of Samual, amongst his 
tribute lists of 73* to 735 » c. In the next century, 670 
b.c. Esarhaddon teems to hare made the place a temporary 
residence during his warfare with Egypt and with Tyro, and 
be set up there a stela recording victories that were probably 
imaginary, showing the lungs o! Egypt and of Tyre held 
captive by a cord. 

The ruins unearthed in the course of these excavations 
disclose touss walled citadel or acropolis, enclosing several 
pallet's and other building*, and surrounded upon the 
plain below by a double wall winch-marks the limits of the 
township. There was considerable di flercr.ee of opinion, 
it would seem, amongd the excavators themselves as to 
the dates to be Assigned to tbo various features of the site. 
It Is well then to recognise that the ground for this difference 
of opinion existed in the insufficiency of dated materials 
This is no crtUci.m of the excavator* themselves. who admir- 
ably conducted their pioneer work without the aid of 
established local criteria to help in solving the various minor 
problems which arise daily in the course of an excavation. 
One criticism which rosy be made is that no systematic 



record seems to have been kept of the finding of the pottery 
fragment. i such a a might conceivably have helped to nstab- 
Hah the relationship of one part of thv aim to another, and 
more particularly would have Seen serviceable in future 
excavations in the north of Syria, or indeed anywhere in 
Hiltitr land-*. Such an investigation would certainly have 
been difficult, for numerous buildings were found to have 
been destroyed and reconstructed st various times. 

The excavator* wm to have Urn in agreement, howevor. 
as to the general growth of the sit* from a group of shepherd*' 
huta into a walled town They recogniwd three different 
building period*, the first of whkh may belong to the latter 
part of the second millennium B.c.. when the site d the city 
was wholly confined to the mound which later became the 
oitadel. In this village the houses were closely packed 
together, and their outer walls, being continuous and 
without windows, presented a line of defence around the 
knoll. The foundations of several houses were partly 
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traced under the sites of the palace* of later times, and 
though marked as unimportant, these may really be the 
ruins of the chieftains’ residences during the early Hittitc 
period. The entrance to this citadel was to tho south, 
Hut the excavators believed it had not yet assumed its 
final plan, nor had it yet been decorated with the sculptures 
that rendered it so remarkable at a later date. 

The next great period ii not clearly separated from the 
hrst. from which it may have been derived in our judgment 




by natural growth : it is characterised by the laying out 
of the whole city and towuship on much the same lines as 
it preserved through the succeeding centuries. During this 
phase there sprang up a wall surrounding tho whole town- 
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ship. an outer and inner defensive wall to the citadel, a cross - 
wall which seemed to hare marked some period of renova- 
tion, as well aa the foundations of an older palace and 
several other minor feature* of rearrangement . The build- 
ing* of this time are characterised by row’s of timber with 
stone layer* between. ThU phase must be dated in the 
opinion of the excavators to the twelfth century B.C., and 
it is noticeable that the Assyrian king. Tsglath-l'ileeer I , U 
found to have copied the plan of a HltJite palace {called 
Ifiluni), 1 which cone. pood* exactly with the plans of the 
palace, built upon the citadel daring the next period. 

The thinl phase is assigned to about the eighth century 
b.c. The city was now fully eetabhshed. On its wails rose 
a hundred towers. The south gate of the citadel was finally 
built and adorned with sculptures like the older gateway of 
the city, but in more elaborate fashion. The corner stone* 
of the palace* were architectural lloi*. and their portico* 
wore supported by column* placed upon tho Hacks of 
sphinxes. Of three palace, there wore three m chief, and 
they conformed to s .tain lard tvp*. which was distinguished 
by wing-towers on either sale of the portico and approached 
by ate|M loading beyond to a hall around which were several 
chambers. 1 Thereafter, from about 740 ».c. a date which 
the documentary evidence supplies, bouses sprang up 
betwocn the paiacss. There waa a departure from the 
former striot type of th<* jfi&Mi. to admit of greater sreom- 
modal 101 1 . and the purely Hitlite character of the building* 
was greatly modified The etty seems to have boon burned 
about flflO b.c., corresponding with the date of Esarhaddon's 
stela. 

In the absence of more precise historical data, our intercut 
ia centred upon th« several series of sculptures which 
adorned tho gateways and palaoos. Thoeo which the 
excavator* hrlirvr to hr the nhlret were found at the 
southern gateway of the city. The stones themselves are 
weathered, but the subject* upon them have been carefully 
studied and reproduced. They are carved in relief upon 

1 Not Birth out b* inferred (too tl_ <*<1. inasmuch u tho Hlttit* 
palacre sv*n of tea Araaaaren ph aw rees probably bawd upon earlier 
model* sod of n»Kh lb- Bros pan. Ttew arc reference, to the If Ham 
la lha to* of flargoo. 

• Com par. tha plan of tha lore* f-U« at B^har-Xaui. fig. 3. 

0 
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blocks of dolentc. The drawing is for the most part crude, 
but they illustrate for us the standard conventions in such 
Hittitc works with some interesting variations. Being 
numerous, we shall confine oureeltee to a brief description 
of the subjects, noting here and there details which help u* 
in our comparative study.' Firstly, there is an eagle- 
headed winged creature with human body and liniha, find 
in a short Hittke tunic, holding up both haiul*. and standing 
with his left fcot advanced m the direction towards which 
he faces. Though no shoes are visible, the twn upon the 
sculpture are u|*uuw-d in conformity with tlie Hittitr 
pattern. A leek of hair descending In the aide of the 
eagle's head end* in an outwanl curl, whi< h i* a mark of the 
earlier Hittitc atyie. A tassel also hangs from the middle 
of the girdle. Ob another Nock the same figure appear* 
with little modification A third atone very rnalely repre 
rents a horseman, fie hold* up with hi* left hand a maak. 
the features upon which resemble hn own, bring of the 
usual Hittitc character, with straight nono and large eye 
seen in profile. He rules with hi. hrclt drawn up aa though 
clutching the home'll side, for hr bu* no*tirni|<*. He in clad 
in a short tunic and abort sleeved rest, and upon his head 
there la the conical hat. though not hi high as those now 
familiar in the scu)|itorea of Hughs* h«-ui. while the culling 
look nr pigtail is prominent behind hi* neck. By Ida left 
side there is suspended a long knife or dagger, and he holds 
with his right hand a diminutive loo|>rel object which may 
lie intended for his how The drawing of tl«> horse ia even 
more crude. The head might be taken for that of a re bra. 
but in the treatment of the shoulder muscles and the 
haunches there is a certain obedience to the Hiltite con- 
ventions. There is another stone on which a hoiM-niaii is 
portrayed in n style which is very similar, but the details 
are almost obliterated 

We then come to two monstrous mythological creatures, 
carved upon a single stone, the one a bore the other, to be 
imagined therefore as side by aide The lower one has the 
body of a lion on which the shoulder muscles are suggested, 
while the face is that of a human being, and the curling pig- 
tail is clear behind the neck. The head-dress is a modifica- 
tion of the conical hat, with a fort of knob upon tho top. 
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and the brim is upturned in front and behind One wing 
only is shown, being that upon the further aide. The tail 
is uptight, and end* in the bead of a bird.' The upper 
monster is the same in all respects except the head, which is 
purely a product of the artist's imagination, though from 
the hooked bill it may be supposed to be imended for that 
of a bird. Both creatures are walking with the left fore* 
foot advanced and in the air. Curiously, it ii the right hind 
leg of the lower annual that is advanced, while thocorre* 
spending leg of the upper animal is behind. This monu- 
ment is perhaps the crwlcst of the eerie* 

Upon the sixth block of stone there appear two nials 
figures facing ono another : each is clad in a leng robe, the 
hem of which is risible . each advance* the further leg 
towards that of the other ; each grasp* in his nearer hand 
a short staff, and with hi* further hand approaches a cup- 
like object to hi* lips. They are distinguished only in that 
the right hand figure ho* a tassel * descending from hit 
girdle. They teem to wear skull-caps, and the curling 
pigtail It Iren oo the left-hand figure, while the corresponding 
portion of the stone on the other aide is broken away. The 
next sculpture is aomewhat broader, and shows a hunting 
scene in which a bowman is teen in the act of due! urging 
his arrow. He u clad in a very short fringed tunic ; the 
tore arc upturned, aod a pigtail curls away from his nook, 
A knife hange, point forward, from the girdle on the further 
side, but the- detail - oboeure. Behind him. poised in the 
air head downward*, is an animal rearm hi ing a hare, which 
he may be auppoeed to have abot. Hit aim is probably 
directed, however, against s stag aeen in the sculpture which 
precede*. This again i* a drawing to crude as to be almost 
quaint. The animal stands with his brad turned back 
towards his pursuer. An arrow hoe pierced his nook, and 
the bar 1 m are visible beyond, while an ill-drawn dog is 

S in the chore. In front of this again two other 
. represented upon a single stone, are obviously 
intended to suggest further quarry for the sport. The one 
ia a stag, drawn m tins case in full profile (including his 
antlers) ; while In the lower register there is seen a lion 

* Coupon me tod of Ue spkiax d Sokjs-Greii. PI. JUX. 

• Ct. a scal,*ure from H. XUX-. awl one (ram Morash, 

So oho Oe eagle hosM creretre deertbd oko.c. 
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which, though it can he identified, lack* in the drawing 
any character that invites comment. 

A more interesting, though in part Ine ancient, series of 
sculptures decorated the mam door of tho citadel. This 
was placed at the southern head of the wall, and as it 
appears in it* final form. resembled closely in general plan 
the gateway* of the palace at Eyuk and of the citadel of 
Boghaz-Keui, which we have previously described. 1 The 
approach to this entrance is protected, as in those other 
case*, with wing-towers on either hand • The width at this 
point of the entrance is about twelve yards, and the depth 
of these extra-mural towers before reaching the first door 
way is sit yard* The first doorway ri met with almost in 
alignment with the contour of the wall. It* broad pilasters 
project eleven feet, leaving the space between them rather 
more ; this wu filled, as the excavators found reason to 
believe, by a double door. The spsce beyond- -lying, that 
in to say, between the two doorway*— form* a ae|Hirale 
chamber the name width aa the entrance anil with a depth 
of sixteen feet, hounded on the inner or northern end by the 
pilaster* which supported the second doorway Them* arc 
almost in alignmentwith the main inner w alls of the entrance- 
towers, which thus hare a total depth of fifty-five fret ; 
their breadth la about ten yards. The mam wall of the 
enclosure, to which they return on either aide, has a thick- 
ness estimated at about fifteen f««*t. 

The whole of the face of this entrance, both along the 
facade of the towers ami anxind the liases of the pilasters, 
wax decorated with sculptured slabs. The carving in all 
caaca i* in relief ; the subjects represented ate various, in- 
cluding deities mythological creatures, and scent* of the 
chase, the treatment of which in many ca-es corresponds to 
the established Hittite motives. The date of this gateway 
i- at least a* early a«, indeed in great part earlier than, the 
stela which Ksarhaddnn set up in the spare between the two 
doors in 6X1 J.C. Indeed, the origin of the gateway was 
traced by the excavators to the secood great building period, 
though its final structure and some of it* decorations belong 
to the later phase. We may assume that its latest sculptures 
wore the work of the eighth century ».c*. 

■ .See above, pp SI fl. »nd H. xvm. tnd pU*. ttf. I. 

• iL p. 1 X 2 (koUe-.,). 
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The sculptures in this cue lire so numerous that we find 
it convenient to attach numbers to them lor reference. We 
begin with the outer approach to the gateway from the 
southern ciul. and describe the sculpture* on each face of 
the wall rust arul sent before proceeding to the next return.' 




At the approach of the doorway and facing south the aeries 
of sculptures begins on the left hand (to the west). 

No. L Two slabs upon which the •ubjcct of decoration 
is a horse and chariot. The general iwbcmr recalls the 
chariots of Malaria and Hakje-Oeaxl,' bwt there are about this 
one certain detail* unique in Kittite art. while other features 
previously difficult to explain are now made clear The 
chariot is small and mounted upon a six-spoked wheel.* 
The two objects upon the panel of the chariot, creasing one 
another, are clearly in this case quivers to hold the arrows 
for the warrior who staikla » ithin As in the other example* 
wo have mentioned, a spear is placed with point upwards in 
the back of the car. and leaning backwards. Outside, on 
the back of the chanot. there i« wren , n profile the head of 
a small lion, an rraliltm probably of the royal rank of tlie 
owner. As elsewhere there are two men standing inside,* and 

1 CoiwacoodinB in the nasi with tbs scheme of pulses lion in A«rp" 
ban urn is draAcAwfi. III. pp. 206-29. to shift we refer in the lootn-.li- in 
thorn case* where w- -h» aot reyeodae* the illu.tr ation.. 

* PI. XLVt. and Eg. 14. * Of. cH^ iii. H. XXXIX. 

* It is to be remarked that Earpt.sa representation., lemp. Ram** II.. 
•how tM Hitlites iu.ari.Uv Ihnw to the chariot . aamor. driver and 




we see theii features in this cm* more plainly because the 
driver is represented somewhat in advance of the other, 
who occupies the nearer part of the car, oik! in churactrrUtic 
fashion Li bending hie bow with the arrow ready for ita flight. 
This personage, although we must take him for the chief 
or prince of the city, wears the national Hittite dress. a 
short tunic belted at the waist, and a vest with short sleeve* 



Via. 93 — vr.a C* *Ui I>d.« .*>■* nil. Snorau 

His head-dress ia more peculiar, but unfortunately it ia too 
weathered for much «letail to be gathered : there may lie 
acen, however, a curling loch of hair upon the near side, 
continuous poaeihy with a wig up<*> his head, and coming 
to an end behind th* neelc The figure in the background 
ia ■imilarly clad, but on hi* bead there is a plain cap which 
fit* tightly to the skull. Both figure* are bearded, but in 
the latter instance the ringlet* of hit beard are not trimmed 
square. He stands with hit arms outstretched, holding 
two pair* of reins, which leads us to Infer that a pair of 
homes ia being driven, though as in previous cases, only one 
ia represented. This animal bears a jaunty trapping on 
his bead, and just behind the neck (hence presumably an 
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ornament upon the collar) there is an emblem which ia 
taken by the excavators to resemble the head of a long- 
oecked griffin. The trapping- of the horse are plainly 
defined and re*cmblc a halter firmly fixed behind the car*, 
though possibly from the pnution of the reins a hit also 
in employed. This point, however, in not certain. The 
drawing of the animal a* usual is erode ; it oley* certain 
ordinary rules in that the mc*elr* of the shoulder and the 
haunch are shown in outline. Unique, however. In Hittite 
representations is the picture of a nun pros! rale brtwren 
the fore and hind legs of the animal and pierced by two 
arrow*, obviously shot by the warrior in the car, With one 
hand the victim tries to pluck an arrow from his thigh 
The picture is almost a counterpart to those so familiar 
upon the walls of Egyptian temples, in which the Pharaoh 
may be seen slaying with his arrows his fleeing Hittite 
enemies. Here, however, it is not a foreign enemy that is 
represented. The prostrate utaii conforms in general 
character to the N'orth Syrian type, such as may be soon 
•ven in tha chanoUor within the ear. He ia apparently 
without clothing except for bis cap. which is close-fitting : 
the curl of hair behind his neck is shown in outline, sml even 
the toes of his shoeless feet are represented by the habit of 
the sculptor as being upturned. 

No. U. The corresponding sculpture on the opposite face 
of this entrance that is to say. on the eastern side, but 
still facing south, i* tha upright figure of a warrior armed 
witli *|ie*r and shield as well a* the customary long dagger 
or sword 1 He faces in the same dirxetion as the chariot, 
nnmelv, towards his left, looking therefore sway from the 
gateway,— in itself an indication that the stone has been 
re-used. The warrior stand* with his Icfl foot and left 
anu advanced . his body and face shown in jirofilr, and 
his shoulders in full view, in obedience to the ordinary 
conventions of Oriental art He is dressed in the familiar 
short tunic which is fringed at the bottom, and the OTcr 
lap of the garment is seen falling obliquely in front ; the 
upper part of his body is lightly covered with a short 
sleeved vest. A broad gmlle pas*** around the waist, and 
the lesig dagger hanging from his left side seem* to have 

1 See PI. xuv. 2. n-pcoUiK*d by at tbc Itte l»r. Mnwncbrakit. 

Cl. dtuyttisuii'/e- i« Stmi belVft,iu. H XL. 
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a special attachment which passes over the right shoulder. 
His head-dress is the conical hat of the Hittite peoples with 
the brim upturned, but with the top expanding like a ball. 
On hit feet are shoes the points of which are extravagantly 
upturned, while around the ankles there is a suggestion of 

omamenta or of attachments for binding on the shoes.' 
The features of the man. though eonvcttional, are repre- 
sented with boldness. The long straight nose in line with 
the forehead w drawn with deliberation. From the chin 
there falls a square-cut lean!. aid a moustache also Is 
represented. The eye a shown in full profile, and is also 
too largo in proportion. The conventional lock of hair, like 
the survival of a pigtail falling from the crown of the head, 
ends in a broad curl behind the neck. The shield which he 
holds up is obviously intended to bo of the- figure-of-eight 
■hope ,* though the perspective of the picture has given the 
artist trouble. The spear, which he holds traiuwraely with 
the point down, ia longer than himself. The shaft is not 
drown straight, possibly .uggeating the natural shape of 
the brunch of a tree ITte blade is long and pointed. with 
indication of a midrib. His abort weapon is probably o 
dagger, though represented of such length that it might 
also lie a sword. The hilt is crraccat-ahaped * with a notch 
on cither aide of the handle.* and it doubtless endowed in a 
sheath ; the midrib is well defined along its entire length. 

From the outer fat* we paaa to the aculplurra which 
decorate the flanking walla of tie- pilaster, in the firat 
doorway. 

No. ill. the decoration on the left, firing therefore to 
the eaat, comprise* two subjects: the one a Urge lion, 
which occupies two alaba. with ita head ii|«on the corner- 
•tone,* and the other a monstrous creature holding up a 
rabbit. Th- lion * faces to (he left, looking out therefore 



« A» the hand is in each caw doubl'd. it dc— out eir prohibit that 
this la inertly the detail of an upper part to the abte. It. t he mcaument 
of Ivrtt, PL xxxiv. 

* Coat pare tho duel! of lb* H Hite wsrrior shown os the north wall o! 
ths temple of Ramaea n. al Ahydo*. Egypt ; above. PI. u. 

• Coat para l'1». tll>. iu« • i empire PL XUX. 

‘ But nr* project <r« heyoad it a. mix h the Lon. of Eyak. p IS#, and 
Maraah. PI run., Saije-Oai. PI. urn. exanpov th. li.m relief, of 
Angora, p. 146. 
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from the gatewuy. The picture is poorly drawn ; there is 
no vigour and little life in the animal, and the artist’s con- 
ventions are exaggerated so as to be no longer artistic. The 
beast's mouth u» open. H* farther leg* arc advar.o«>d, and 
his tail falls between the two hind leg* aa in the standard 
types. The shoulder muscles are shown by a border line, 
which reaches in a broad ewe to the hack of his neck, and 
a collar, whether cf hair or not. is suggested behind the ears. 
The olaws are curved and prolonged so as to be ridiculous 
The body, which is found on the second stone, is elongated 
and narrow, and hardly seems to fit on to the heavy fore 
quarter*. 

No. iv. The monstrous figure whieh is his companion 
faces to the right It is called by the excavators the ‘ god 
of the chase.' His body b that of a human being, clad in 
a short tunic, vest, and upturning shoe* ; while his bead is 
that of a lion, with wide-open mouth and long exaggerated 
neck. A slender dagger hangs fr«n hit left aide. With 
his outstretched left arm bo bolds up a rabUt by the back 
legs ; while home upon that hand there is a bird, whieh 
cannot be readily described, though its hooked beak auggreta 
a vulture or a falcon. The right arm ia held aloft behind 
the head, wielding some short curving implement like a 
throwing stick, and behind that there ta seen another bird 
with open beak. 

Nos v.-vi. The counterpart to these representations, on 
the opposite sida of the doorway, ia practically a repetition 
of the subject just dewenlrd only that in thb vase both 
oreaturcs face to the right, looking out from the doorway. 
The leader n a lien represented rvm more crudely than in 
the last instance, awl with no further instructive detail ; 
while the only variation in the upright monster that follows 
ia in the position of the two birds, which in the former 
instanco were seen upon his hands, and are now perched 
upon his arms 

No. vii. We new come to the inner wall cf the chamber, 
which in found between the doorways. We commence as 
before on the left-hand aide with the jculptures that face 
cast, continuing subsequently with those on the 
wdure facing south. The first part ’comprises five sculp- 
tured blocks . 1 The first of three a the picture of a man 

* P® Kos. rti. s*. « u. &W«Avt., Ui. PI. xxxm. 
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facing left, clad in a short tunic and upturned shoes. He 
wears a close skull cap. ar.d behind this the Hittitc curl is 
represented llis beard la long and square-cut. Ills arms 
are held aloft, ami he bears a kid ujxmi his shoulders, the 
head of which is turned as though looking backwards. 

No. viii. The next block is filled with the scene of a 
ceremonial feast. 1 Two figures, clearly man and woman, 
are seated facing one another on opposite sides of a low 
table filled with provisions. The man is on the left, and hi* 
seat is a xjuaie -framed chair, with high back He wears 
a close round skull-cap, and the Hittitc lock falls behind 
his neck Ho is represented with both heard and mous- 
tache ; his nose is prominent and straight. Ilia drovs is a 
long robe reaching to his ankles, and the toes of his shoes are 
upturned as usual. His right arm is by his side and holds 
a long crooked stall, while with his left he is raising some 
object to has mouth. The figure oppusitc |«enrnta aoveral 
dillvrcnocs. Her hat is Cylindrical and is covered with a 
long slender wavy object reaching down behind her back 
almost to the ground ; this may he taken for a Toil pushed 
back from before the face Her dress also Is a long robe, 
and her girdle, like that worn by the man. i* broad, and 
composed of six or morr strands.' as of cord Her hair is 
dressed In the usual curling lock or pigtail. Her features 
are sharp, but not no prominent as in her count«r|>art 
Like him. with her right hand she bold* up some object 
toward* her mouth, and in her left hand which is by her 
side, she holds two seemingly edible objects on stalks. She 
has bracelets on both her wrata. Her seat is n low stool, 
which, in contrast to that of the man. i« seemingly without 
a back. For want of apace the table between them is act 
back from the picture. Only two legs are seen, and these 
are curved an usual. The top of the table also is curved 
downward*, suggrating that it was round ; so too urn the 

provision* piled upon it. which cannot, however, be identified.* 
We have previously described several sculptures of like 
kind, some of which are clearly tombstones The closest 
analogy to the present instance is that from Walatia,* and 
here as there wc take the subject to be the royal pair ut 
a banquet. In spite of the incongruous scenes around, 
tha religious origin of thi* class of sculpture *eems to be 

• s~ pi. xut. i. • cf. n to;, m. • p. iw t. 
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perpetuated in the priestly drew in which the male figure 
is clad. 

No. ix. Upon the next »toac ihere are two figures repre- 
sented, both facing to the left. Tho leader i a smaller than 
the other He is clad in the usual Hittite fashion, with 
short tunic and skull-cap. His long, straight nose, and the 
curl of hair, are equally characteristic Ilia left arm ia by 
hia aide, and his right, which is seen only in outline, is 
advanced, but no further details are distinguishable. The 
figure which follows him, facing in the same direction, is 
somewhat taller. He is clad differently, his dre»s being a 
long robe reaching to bis ankle. and ending in a fringe. 
The usual licit, with upper anil lower bonler-linm. encircles 
(he waist. The sleeves are short, and the toes of the shoes 
upturned In place of a hat lie clearly wears a wig, from 
which the Hitute curl descend* behind his neck. His liesrd 
la long and conventional, and be la apparently without 
moustache. His noar is straight and exaggerated in length, 
and the features are poorly drawn. Hi* right hand is 
extended but the left is drawn back holding a long 
curving object, which rests on and reaches beyond his left 
shoulder. He wears also a dagger or the further side of 
his belt. 

No. x. A third man follows upon the next stone, clad 
like the foregoing In a long robe, which however la not 
fringed. This is an interesting figure, for in the place of 
upturned shoes he clearly wewre sandals, 1 the straps of 
which may be traced Hi« head -drew* too ia different 
Whams in the aculpture which precedes him the hair or 
wig is arranged in conventional concentric binds and curia, 
or short plaits, the cap worn by this man ia covered with 

S ain ribs passing over from one side to the other. Tho 
ittitc curl descend*, however, behind the rack, and the 
board, though recoding, is conventionally represented. The 
face of this man is striking even though the drawing is ill 
done. The long nose in line with the forehead ia repre- 
sented more deliberately than in any other instance. The 
chin is receding, and the lips, though thin, are prominent 
and protruding From hi* belt there hangs a tassel, which 
may be seen to consatt of a loop and two loose ends, like a 
loop of cord doubled. Among other distinguishing features, 
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a dagger with crescent kill is held in ha left band, while his 
right hand outstretched holds an upright staff.' 

No. xi. The stout which follows ia small, and the figure 
upon it face* to the right. It i* the reprex-ntation of an 
archer with bent how He i. shown with all the common 
featum* of male attire -the tunic, tumrd-up shoe*, skull- 
cap, curl, girdle, and dagger. He stand* upon his left leg 
with the right knee bent, in the act of shooting. This stone 
which ia set upon another tekw It. in order to raise it to the 
required height, bring* the inner wall of this nuew to an 
end. The adjoining wall advances cart ward, and consists 
of live atone* decorated with four subjects. 

Nos. xii.-xiii A stag facing to the right occupies the first 
two stone*. It i* badly drawn The head and neck are 




N* Hi Na in No. Mr No *v. 



Fi«. 'Nt— I>*roa*iaD Bonai'b ttusn. Assnu. 

utterly mia-ahaped ; the c*>mrnt»on« of animal representa- 
tion* are exaggerate*!, and a lifeless picture i* the result 
It w preceded on tho third stone by s kid looking backwards, 
the carving of whrh is perhafe more successful though still 
displaying little artistic feeling or application. The muscles 
urc outlined ill the u*ual fashion 

No. xiv. A different picture better drawn and better 
carved, fill* the whole height of the rttne which follows 
The subject here is a winged lion rampant, whose left paw 
claw* the air, while the right paw is depressed. A wing 
runs from his near shoulder and passes behind the neck 
The tail is erect behind the back, ending in a stiff curl. The 
muscles of his haunches are -uggested with some vitality, 
but the daw* are exaggerated. 

• Foe a pkoograpk of it* ■ralptire U.-»v, •*». ire Sayre. Thr 
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No. xv. The next stow brings this series to an end, the 
comer having been rearranged in antiquity by the inclusion 
of a pedestal. Upon the (ace we are ccuaidering there is 
the figure of a man carrying over his right shoulder what 
aeeo>8 to be a large double headed stone hammer, or a 
double axe. He is clad in a short tunic, fringed, shoes with 
upturned tees, and a skull -tap so high ao to to almost 
conical. The Hitiite curl is prominent behind his neck , 
the strong nose may be traced, and a aqusre-cui beard falls 
from his chin. He is armed also with a long dagger shown 
with the hill behind the girdle and the blade or sheath pro 
jocting forwards. His legs are bare aa usual, and his figure 
is perhaps unusually powerful and muscular. 

No. xvi. On the eastern aide of this rece*. the wall 
oormt ponding to that which we have just described ' is 
similarly adorned with four sculptured blocks, whereof the 
first is a repetition in detail of that which we have last 
described, and needs little further description. There may 
be noticed, however, two slight variation* in the treatment 
of the subject. Firstly, the dagger i» now »usppn<led in the 
usual fashion, with the hilt shown in front of the body ; snd 
the headgear mwiub to be higher, more like the conical hat 
of the Hittitew, with expanding top.* It may be noted also 
that the double axe or hammer is somewhat broader snd 
shorter, and In marked with four short lateral lines, while the 
long handle is acme what Ixut as though formed of the 
branch of a tree This handle he graapa with both hands, 
the left one holding the eiri. There is an error of drawing 
in the delineation of the left band ; for though the left 
olbow is advanced ami the hand drawn back towards the 
body, the palm of that hand is turned outwards, while the 
thumb is uppermost, and the fingers are also represented 
in full, prating into the palm, instead of being shown as 
knuckles in front of tha handle. Thia is an error of a kind 
not uncommon in Oriental drawing 

No. xvii. The next Hock of stouc is larger than the 
others, bearing two figures upon it. both facing as in the 
previous case to tbo observer's right. In front there is a 
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winged sphinx walking, followed by a warrior with spear 
and shield in much the same style as that which we have 
previously described 1 In this case the figure te so small 
and the surface of the stone so much decayed that no now 
details c»n be added, but with the exception of the dagger 
or sword, all the features of the earlier stone seem to he 
suggested The upturned brim of the hat in front is perhaps 
more prominent. The sphinx is an interesting representa- 
tion. The body is that of a lion, and the face, which is 
somewhat delicate, is that of a human being. A wing rises 
from behind the shoulder. sloping backwards. The m uncle* 
of the animal are nhown in outline, and the claws or talon* 
are exaggerated a* usual. The tail is ereet in the air and 
aoems to end in the bend of a bird,* though possibly this 
appearance is illusory. The face is beardless and of clear- 
cut Hittite type ; the headdress is a skull-cap with brim, 
the front peak of which u turned upward.. A double plait 
(alia from under it behind the brad, turning upwards behind 
the neck aiul completely round . forming » prominent curl 
A second double plait of hair aremi to fall from behind the 
ear, ill front of the heeaat of the animal, and halfway to the 
ground, where it ends in a curl. The delineation of the 
wing it unusual, the curving ribs being drawn together in 
the middle toward- the up|wr part, a» though that were a 
new atarting-|»iiil for a aerie* of leathern 

No. xviii. Another luondrou- figure precede* the sphinx . 
in this eaae a griffin with the body qf a lion and the head 
of an eagle A wing rear* from the junction of the long 
neck and the body ; the muscles arc shown in outline ; the 
head is ill drawn, and provided with cars ; the tail hang, 
down behind the body. A double plait falling from behind 
the right ear of the animal, at in the previous case, ends in 
a curl to the left part of the breast. The drawing, on the 
whole, is lacking in spirit and vitality. 

No. xix. The l*»t sculpture in this length of wall seem, 
to represent a man. but the carving hat not been carried 
out in detail, and except that he is facing to his right, wit h 
both arms held backwards, the outline of his figure conveys 
little other suggestion than the ordinary Hittite type. The 
wall now turns parallel with the opposite face, running 

* PL xuv. 3 . 

* Compare Ike ipllu Irem PL IU1. 
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north and south, the sculptures therefore facing westward. 
There are four of these ; 1 all face towards the right, as in 
the previous section. 

No. xx. The first is an upright muuntrou* figure with 
depressed wings : the body is that of a man, the head that 
of an eagle His dress u a short tunic. Hi* arm* are 
raised aloft a* in adoration. Behind the ear. with which 
the bird's head is adorned a» in the last instance, there falls 
a similar double plait, ending in a curl upon the throat.* 

No. til In front there is a worn representation of a 
seated figure, in which little detail can be discerned The 
head dress seems to he cylindrical in form, with a long veil 
falling ns u-tial behind. A curling lock of hair is suggested 
beside the neck of the figure. The right arm is held up by 
the side. The chair i* low and square shaprd. and it* high 
back ends in an outward curl. The general ap|iraraiicf of 
this stone I (ears such a marked contrast to the sharp carving 
of those on cither »i.lc >4 it. that it •rents probahlr that it 
was already old when I lie doorway wan constructed in iU 
present form, and that it forme.! at one time the left hand 
I >art of a ceremonial feast similar to Hut which we pro 
viously described (No. will.), to which it would thus form 
the counterpart* 

No. xxii. It re preceded by a splendid sculpture of the 
Hlltit*. Slonn-godTcshuli.' He wears the characteristic short 
tunic and upturned shoe* ol the Hitt it* poople Hi* head 
dress is the Ull conical bat with expaislir« top Ilia hoard 
ia long, square cut. and depicted aa usual in aucowuuvo bands 
of short curls or plaits, lhc nose is long and straight, and 
the eves are large A long curling plait of hair, resembling 
a pigtail, fall* liehmd hi* neck and shoulder, and is seen 
below the right elbow, which is held up. A long dagger 
with cmccnUl hill and the midrib cleariy shown, is slung 
from the farther side of the belt, the handle backwards 
In his left hand he hold, up an emblem, like a t hree-pronged 
trident, representing, it is supposed, forked lightning, while 



• In da* ret.ayra ia SsataftM. tu PI XXXrm . at the top. three 
Sculpture, .re align'd artskully with other, for the phoUyrapti. 

» C*. th. Mgfc-hoMfcd at S*ljr-G*u«i. brio*. PI xlvu 

• On the general qoretwa of resrrat«rea«n of three sculpture*, tec 
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in his right hand he wields aloft an axe-hammer with short 
handle, to which it is bound by threads. 

No. xxiii. The next sculpture fills one side of the corner- 
stone. It »9 the representation of a woman, and though 
broken at the top several new features may be discerned in 
it. while other detail* are more plainly »wn than in cases 
previously described. Her drew » a long robe reaching 
to the ankle*, bound at the waist with a ropeginlle of six 
strands. ThU garment weir.* to be wrapped round the 
body, joining down the nght aide, where it is fringed or 
bordered in some way. Behind the figure there is the 
auggeation of a long Toil or cloak, which, from the numerous 
serrations in the drawing, may also hare brm fringed or 
embroidered. The top of the hat is not clear, but the front 
peak is turned upwards. A double plait and curl are seen 
nn usual behind the neck, and a necklace also is shown. In 
her right hand she seems to grasp something like a feat her, 
while with her left band she holds up a round mirror, with 
handle. 1 '1110 drawing of the right hand which is in front 
of the body, exhibit* the aame fault aa we indicated in « 
recant instance, where, with thumb upward*, the palm of 
the hand ia also turned outwards -an impossible position. 

Wo have now reached the return of the wall, on the inner 
side of the pilaster to the outer gateway. This, like the 
corresponding wall on the opposite ante to the left, was left 
blank, probably because it did not strike the vyv of any one 
entering the gateway, and it was also m comp-inti ve dark- 
new. to any one going out We proceed then to deacrilte 
the remaining sculpture* decorating the pi la-tors of the 
inner doorway, and, in the first place, those which Honk the 
|x>sitiiiii of the doorway on either aide. The corresponding 
walla of the outer doorway were decorated with repreHcnta- 
lions of liom facing outwards. 

Nos. xxiv.-xxr. In this case bulls form the leading motive 
of the decoration : on the left band two atones are filled 
with a representation of this animal.* The drawing, a* in 
the case of the lion- is too much elongated, and the sculptor 
has not carried out his work with realism, obeying only 
established conventions. The horns of the animal are both 

1 Of. the sculpture, of Marssh. p“l f. and of Boghiz Krai. p. 09. 
PI. xxiv.. Nos. 8, 7. 8. 
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drawn forward ; his shoulder muscles are shown in exagge- 
rated outline, and just above his hoof on each leg there 
teems to be a ring or ornament of some kind The third 
block of atono beam a new design, being that of a rider facing 
in the same direction. The borae ia >01811 and ill-drawn ; 
the trappings seem to be aotoewhat like a halter, aa in the 
case of the chariot horses. and the rider hold* a pair of reins 
or ropes, both of which pass on the near aide of the neck. 
No sadd> or itirrup Is visible. The feature* of the man 
are not clearly preserved. Hi* hcaJ-drea*, however, is 
pUtulv the simple conical helmet or hat, and the Hittite 
curl may be -cen falling behind. Upon hi* left arm. ami 
covering hia body from our view, there is borne a large 
round shield. Riling from behind hia back, at a level with 
hia shoulder, it an object which may be taken for a large 
quiver. 

Nos. xxvi.-xxvii. Corraipooding to these sculptures on 
the opposite aiile. the right-hand flanking wall to the inner 
doorway la decorated by a simila r representation of a bull, 
facing outwards, and occupying two atones, and of a mar 
on the left hand aide who face* in the oppoait* direction. 
The latter reprmmtation (No. xxvii.) is now. The man 
•Und 4 , it i> evident, with hia back to the aaimal. and pro- 
bably the two subjects are distinct. He ia clad in a long- 
fringed skirt mid vest with ahurt aleerea. A cluao-fiuing 
skull cap and the Hittite shore complete his oustumo. His 
board project* somewhat forward, and the HitUte look ia 
seen behind hi« neck A long digger or sword hangs from 
behind hia girdle, the handle forward. He carries two 
objects which wen to be similar to one another, resembling 
clubs in outline. In hi* right hand he bold* out one of 
these, which he grasp* Juat above the level of hia heed ; in 
hia left hand, however, he holds the oilier at tho end of the 
handlo which rents in a natural war upon bis loft ahouldnr. 

Nos. xxviii.-xxix. There reman tho arulptaree which 
decorate the inner frontage-wall of this doorway, that ia. 
the first wall confronting any one passing out from tho 
citadel. On the right hand, the nearest sculptures are a 

C of deer drawn only in outline, one upon each of two 
ks of stone. The animals are turned towards one 
another, but the nearer one ia looking backward*, no that 
both their face* arc looking towards the entrance On the 
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opposite Bide, that is to the east there are three Kulpturcs 
on separate blocks of stone. 

No. MX. Of the** three the first. 1 which is carved on 
the same block ns the man with dubs (No. xxvii.) just 
described, is • complex monstrous figure. The body it 
apparently that o i a lion, with mouth open and tail erect. 



CM 
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A wing rises from behind the shoulder, and in the drawing 
ia continuous with the conrentional outline of the shoulder 
muscle*. Upon the neck there rises the head of a human 
being wearing the close skull cap. the front brim of which 
upturns. The features are thore familiar in the preceding 
sculptures, and the llittitc curl behind the neck is Dot 
omitted. A broad band, decorated in three rows, is shown 
around the neck. It is unfortunate that the atone shows 
> itufotufa M SruJsckirU. UL, FI. nu. No. 1. 
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signs of weathering, and little detail tan be made out, for 
the representation is unique ; are! though the drawing 
is crude, it is not altogether inelegant. 

No. xxxi The next stone is not decorated, but upon 
the second from the comer is the picture of a warrior, with 
shield and spear similar to those two previously described 
(Nos. iii. and xvii.). The onlv detail which may be added 
la the appearance of a tassel hanging from the peak of his 
conical hat. 

No. xixii. After a similar interval there appears the 
last aculpture of this wall, in which, though much weathered 
and hardly traceable we win Us ace the picture of a hunter 
holding up a rabbit with hi* left hand and hrandiahing a 
long spear in h» right. He seems Us wear a tall helmet, but 
other details are obscure. 

Having now completed a survey of the sculpture* decorat- 
ing the inner walla of this entrance on cither aide of the 
doorway. *»c (tana outaidc, where there were found aovcral 
interesting < arsing* which «ccin to have dm orated the outer 
flanking walls, and wen- w-.-n «h- -rrfi.re in approaching the 
entrance lothecitadelfrom thesouth. Ontbe right-hand side, 
that nearest the comer was decorated with an amuinl figure 
now no longer vbiblc. while on a small stone (No. xxxiii.) 
placed above it there «eeui* to be the pteturr ol a dog. which is 
equally destroyed. The next four, however, are more plain 

No. xxxiv. The first is the picture of a musician seated 
upon a stool He wear- a long *kir» with waistband, hilt, the 
detail* of hi* drew* and feature* rail for no -(Trial comment 
Tho instrument which he play*, however, is of interest, 
being 1 * a Tarnbur of pronounced Assyrian type, exactly 
similar to one of the time of A**ur nazir pal,’ or. 880 B.C.* 
There is a cool for attachment to Ibe shoulder It has been 
suggested, alternatively, that an instrument like a harp 
soon from tho aide is intended the petition of tbo musician'* 
hands, however. dnr« not support thi« view, a* with his left 
ho clasp* the stem of the inMrument which he plays* with 
his right. On a small .tone placed above this ono there is 
the outline of an eagle or vulture.' 

« Lett** from Mu- K. feklsaa grt. Oclot-r 1. 19UB. 

• la Uw Cusp Swos. But. Mu* 

• U. tke muuaare d Kyuk. IT xxx. 
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No. xxxv. The sculpture on the next stene shows a 
man who seems to be in relation to the musician towards 
whom he ia turned Mi* dress is a short skirt, and he seems 
to have worn, in addition to the upturned shoe*, some pro- 
minent ornament around hU ankle. Tlte hat is close-fitting 
and ribbed laterally. The beard and curl are an usual 
His left arm is bent, and with his fingers lie seem* to touch 
his beard ; the right hand is obliterated. 

Nos. xxxTi.-xxxvii. The last two sculptures ot this side 
may be taken together, for they represent the familiar 
Oriental scene of a pair of goats standing upon their hind 
legs un<l nibbling the upper green shoots of a shrub. 

The left hand (Unking wall to the approach of this main 
gateway seems to have been destroyed previous to excava- 
tion, ami no sculptures are on record to form the counterpart 
to the group last described. In our description we Iruvo 
endeavoured to record the actual find -spot of each stone, 
hut we arc convinced, from an examination of the original 
monuments, and of the excavators’ photographs, that vory 
few of them were found in the jwwiliort* for which they were 
originally intended. Their varying » tree, the medley and 
lack of sentience ol the atbject* they reprewent. all contribute 
to sup|iort thu point of view. Nor do »e share with the 
excavators the opinion that all the aculptom of the outer 
gato of the town, which »c described first, arc necessarily 
older than tho«- of the gate of the citadel ; the former are 
more weathered, for they have Irrn more eiprwerl. and the 
latter are not. in our opinion. all eontemi>orarv with one 
another We can distinguish three or four grnu|w of sub- 
jects, which were probably ranged together, *« at Eyuk and 
Nakjt'-tkMiri Among the-e are the procession ol mytho- 
logical creatures ami representations «d the deities (possibly 
the king himself impersonating the gods *). the scenes of the 
chase, the musicians, am I the ceremonial feast, all of which 
appear for the most p*rt to be intermingled hnphnzard. 
This mixture i» clear evidence of re use and re arrangement 
of tho older sculpture*, home of tlwsc. possibly all those 
first described, seem to corre*pond in motive and treatment 
with tho earliest work of Baghaz Kcui and Eyuk, of the 
fifteenth century 8.C.. before the Hattie styles had become 

1 Compare the fcslaro d lie warrior. PI xuy. with the god- 
figure*, PI. xlt. 
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distinct, and hence represent an indigenous Hittite art. 
Nest follow' it *ene* in which there U a noticeable infiltration 
of ^attic intlurncr (rg. our NV I., ii . vii, xr., xvi., sail.). 1 
while other™ again xx-ni to reflect the rciubmcegnnco of 
these types to local or rxtrsiwvxiv intlurnrr The«e con- 
ohttiona. baaed on style awl motive only, are fully accordant 
with the known history of the Hattie penetration in the 
fourteenth century B.c.. and subsequent developments; 
and they agree, moreover, with the excavator*’ own observa- 
tions as’ to the development of the aite. The rearrangement 
may be due to one of the later restoration* of the city, such 
as the local document 4 §how must have hren not in frequent, 
and possibly to the prejaration of the building* *» a summer 
palace for Eaarhaduon in the seventh century B.c. 

Wo defer any general cumideratkm of the later sculpture* 
aa the two cities we shall nest describe produced further 
remarkable example* of this phase of art There were 
found, however, several further sculptures of special 
interest, including two pairs of massive lions which must 
have served a* corner jamb* of doorways like those of 
Sakjc-Cteuii * In tbi- caw. however, the lions are of 
enormous sine. One pair is carved only in outline, while 
the work of the other is rarried out in ck'tail of admirable 
quality. Must -inking of ill. Inwtver. arr two atone busts 
in relief, found near U> the lkn- last mentioned.' Here we 
are face to fate with that remarkable facial type and head 
dress Which character-re the aphlnare of Eynk • The 
■fonea are much weal here 1. hot there c-n be little doubt, 
from the front and profile view, whit h have been published, 
that they are each decorated with the bust and head of a 
woman. Therr can be duOnguuhrd the roundnesa of face, 
the high cheek-bones, the In ml across the forehead, the 
curving wig over the head, and finally (but faintly) the 
outward curl of the ends of the wig on each side of the throat, 
which are plain on the sculpture* of Kyiik The Sphinx- 
base > constitute another series of striking sculpture* the 

• Figs. 33. ». and FI. iu«. 

• Below, PI. XL' in. , and SrmMuril, UL PU. xlvI™ 

XLvn. 

• Op. cir, lii. p. 2» <-iU ftn. 143. 143. 144. I45K they sit 
• aenbed to BVMObaa onpaa 

• PI xxrin. 
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character of which will become ap]*rent in the description 
of the palace- portico at Sakje-Guui w hich follows. 

There U one of this class, however, 
which calls for special mention. In 
this th« sphinxes ore replaced by lions, 1 
and between their fore -parts there 
appears the figure of a man carved in 
relief. He is in a crouching uttitudo. 
dictated probably by the small space 
at the sculptor's disposal ; his hands 
are stretched oat to the collar* of lion* 
on either *ide ; his face ia shown in 
full, with square -cut ridged beard, and 
n curl of hair prominent on either ride 
of hi* bead, attached clearly to a trig 
Hi* dress is a short, fringed tunic and 
short-sleeved vest ; a belt is round hi* 
wai»t, to which a dagger i* attached 
HU leg* am turned toward* hi* left ; 
upon hi* feet there seem to he band* 
or anklets, possibly to bind on hi* 
footgear Though no shoe i* visible, 
the tow are prominently upturned. 
It U a striking object The rim of 
the drum i* not decorated in any way, 
but on the top threw i* a Urge square 
cut socket, corresponding to th* tongue upon the bottom 
of the statuo. which is here shown fitted into it* place. 
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(6) Tun .Mo runs *sn Palack xsclosi-rk at 
SARJECr.cn 

We have already described the situation of the neigh 
bouring site of Sa kje-Ceuri > it* importance a* a royal 
centre was indicated long before our own investigations, by 
a monument which »m removed to Berlin * some years ago 
from the walls of the Konsk. or chief’s house, in the village. 
This consist* of three sculptured stones, obviously part ol 
a mural decoration, but forming in themselves a complete 

I CoMUotitcplo Mas, So. 1619. A%*r « SewfceAirfc. U1 PI. xlvu. 

• P. 237. a. Lit. A -A, i. (1906). pp. 97-117 sal Hs. xxxm.-xux. 

• Vordcruiit. Mo* . So. 971. 
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group. The subject depicted is a royal lion hunt.* The 
Sing or priest dynast is marked out by a winged disc near 
to his head; he ride.-, in a lwo-l»re<-d chariot, which is 
driven by a companion. The hone*, like the men. ure clad 
in mail ; jaunty taurL hang from their sides and shoulders. 
The car is small and seemingly ofarn at the hack ; a quiver 
for arrows i. hung upon each side, as well as an implement 
which seems like a javelin. The tire* of the wheels are 
thick, and there are eight spoke*. The two figures standing 
within the chariot are clad exactly alike, ui long urnd robes 
with short sleeve* that do not reach the elbow. Both are 
without other headgear than their copious hair or wig. 
which i* arranged in long parallel curls over the head ; their 
beards ulso ure dressed in pendent curls in the Assyrian 
style. The fau* o# the warrior is partly hidden by that of 
the driver, but the visible characteristics are the same. The 
eye i* rendered in full, while the *Mnrwhat aquiline nore and 
prominent lip* are in profile. The similarity of there two 
figure* is .iom.wl.at striking . poshly, on the Egyptian 
analogy, it is thn king’s son who drive* He bold* the reins 
in hi* two hands, s pair in earli. while in hi* right ho reerna 
p also a "hort-MOCked whip. 'Hie figure seen partly 
which we take for the in march, is portrayed in the 
act of shooting. Tire abort U«w m drawn to the back of the 
neck, and the middle part of the weapon. held by the out- 
stretched left hand, together with the long point of tho arrow, 
is seen protruding from before tho face of the nearer figure 
His quarry i* n noble lion wh.< h i« «*•>» immediately in front 
of the chariot horses A tlnrxl figure in the background 
here intervene*, being jortly hidden by the forelegs of the 
hone* and the hind |»arts of the Inin. He is clad only in 
a short tunic from tho waist ; tbo garment hn« apparently 
a ream vertically down the front, and the fold, which is 
fringed or bordered, fall* transversely over the right thigh. 
His feet are shod in sandal *. 1 The fsce of thi* person is 
not well preserved, but hi* hair is short and very curly. 
In his right hand an implement resembling a double axe 



SC 



* PI. XLVl.; cf. also Hsmaou a&l PiKhrtrto. gr«* in A'toiwwV s vad 
Sorl Sy fi»s (Berlin. Is»))r AlU«. PI. tin. PittoI and Chipter, ^r« 
"» • ■ • Ama Jfirer, U. p <M. sad fie. r» 

* Cl. tb* MBilar coupc.iWw ol a-** Ur sculpUire 
Li*. A A., L ( 1900 ). PI. xr.. !. 
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is poised aloft, while with his left he still grasps a spear, the 
point of which protrudes from the near flank of the lion. 
Presumably he is a gixl , intervening in aid of the royal hunter, 
The beast itself is show'll also in profile ; the tail with bushy 
tip U down , the mane and ruffle are depicted, and the hair 
i* shown full behind the shoulder and under the belly. 1 The 
mouth is open, with the teeth all bared, and the left paw is 
upraised with the claws turned outwards, loth actions 
threatening a fourth person who with face turned towards 
the group completes the scene. With both hands this man 
drives home a spear into the skull or left shoulder of the 
animal. He is clad like the rider* in the chariot in a long 
auit of mail, with short sleeves In this case the lower |«irt 
of the garment may be seen, which in the others ia hidden 
by the side of the ebanot : it is cut away from above the 
knees, though falling behind nearly to the ankles. There 
is a belt around the waist a* before , the sandals hare flat 
soles, while lor* piece and ankle strap air clearly delineated, 
The head ilrrm of thi* person is peculiarly interesting, 
While |>rrj*t listing the form of the central hast it seems to 
look mom clearly like a helmet. Thi* may. however, be 
an illusion, as there is a lorder around the brow, and the 
appearance of a turnover fold which readies down the side 
from the pewk. Over the back of the animal, between the 
spears of the two standing tigurrv there appear four rosette* 
of twelve petals cwch . while the upper and lower borders 
of the stones ore decorated also with a |utt<-m com|KM-d 
of contiguous concentric cirrle* TTte height of theae dulw 
is nearly four feet, which accord* with the measure of oilier 
stones of similar character and decoration found uj>on this 
site.* Together these form a senes of |ironouncrd Assyrian 
feeling, and are probable of laur elite * thantlie pad ace-portico 
KxiMitly unearthed. However that may be. the nature of 
the monument indicated the esisterw-e in this neighbourhood 
of a royal sent ; and thi* was located by our excavations in 
one of the smaller mounds of the vicinity not far from the 
present village headquarters where this isolated sculpture 



* Cf. the lion ot Maras*. H run, sad o* as** found Ikon of Sshw 
(W.I. PI. U.TD1 

* Cf. Ln. itvt.. i. (190*). rt*. inn. t xx»«. 2. 

1 Atm baled by Puctatac. i’w>g»A<UUuekr A. a « iBetba, 1990], to 
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was recovered. Soundings made in the other mound* 
have made it clear that their nature is similar, and their 
growth collateral : in all probability they contain inscribed 
and sculptured m o n u me nts, the careful uncovering of 
which would contribute new page*, if not volumes, to our 
knowledge of Oriental history. So far as excavation has 
proceeded on this site, it has been sufficient to determine 
the nature and plan of the main fortifications of the royal 
enclosure, and to duclov within the walls the portico of a 
palace decorated with a fricer of wulptured »luU in their 
original positions and in fresh unweathered state. It is 
also demonstrated that here, at any rate, long age* of local 
development preceded the period which these striking 
monuments have rendered more conspicuous, though 
historically not more important In the don of the decline 
and fail of the llittito power, however, nothing could be 
more Interesting than these sculptured mctiuinenU, with 
the inerraomg signs of Assyrian influence upon them, and 
the study of them becomes cuJowcd with wider significance 
hy mni|iirison with thow elsewhere Not only can we 
measure, by the local iliffrren.es and similarities to be seen 
in the works of Sinjrrli anil Sakje-Ccnxi. the depth to which 
Assyrian feeling had already permrated the Hittite aria in 
the early centuries ol the* brat unUenmuin ».c„ but by 
comparing these again with thorn- of Kyuk. »v may realise 
how far certain features of architecture and religious sym 
holism were originally Hittite. and though here modified 
hy clone contact with the *11-ab«>rliihg Assyrian jiower. 
remained on the further side of the Taurus free from recog- 
nisable intrusion to the end. 

In the small mound (Jobbi Kyuk) excavated at Sakje- 
GcoxI, the form of the enclosure was found to be practically 
rectangular, enclosing an area about four hundred feet long 
and three hundred feet wide. 1 A slight modification in 
form seem* to have been made, either at the time of building 
the whole wall or later, where the north-wv«teni wall skirt* 
the steep edge of the mound as it approach"* the northern 
comer. The gateway was found on the lower side of the 
rnound opposite to the I'alar*. and though much denuded 
it preserved indications both in it* foundations ami in looor 
fragments of sculpture of haring been decorated with a 
• ScU.pUo.S* .sa.se tb. mat lie. 
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sculptured dado, of which the famous lion-hunt scene once 
formed a part Tbc main wall was built of small stones 
revetted t<igrtber by stouter facing blocks ; these, though 
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laid approximately in course-, nrrt fitted together without 
much shaping and without mortar, as in Beuyuk Kaloh at 
Boghaz-Kcui, and in the fortifications of Sinjcrli. The 
wall was supported by external buttresses or mural towers, 
about thirteen feet wide, and projecting about three feet ; 
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these occur at intervals which decrease considerably around 
the steeper edge of the mound The comer* were similarly 
strengthened by iPtUnpiUr turret* of the -amr project ton. 
Tho wall «u Marly twelve feet thk-k ami it* foundation* 
were proportionately deep ami marnive. a> though dotincsl 
to *u«tain n height of twenty fret or mure, of which some 
thirteen feet remained pn'mid where the wil w u» dis-pe-t 
The lowest course* of the foundation* wen- built of large 
atone*, another feature reii uiKint of Bcuyuk Kalrb. 1 

Within the enclosure a *enc* of >u|rr|tMd buildings on 
the higher ground g«\r token of ■Vo-wiir age* of orvupa- 
lion. an<l partully covered the site of a palace, whhh was 
found at a depth of acTrfi or eight fret below the surface, 
and covered an area of about a hundred fret by eighty. 
The details of the portiroand the sculptures which adorned 
its facade show that it was generally similar to the chief 
Hlltlte palace (of Aramaic times) at >injcrli. which was still 
in use in (he eighth century 1C. Probably most of I In- 
con*! ruction had been mad* in unbunit brick. which ha*l 
largely been re*lured to mini leaving, as u-ual little trace 
of original arrnngiinmt . but the sculptured slabs which ha«l 
adorned the entrance remained standing in position, arnl 
enabled the plan of the building to Is- traced. The entrance, 
which was double, was *u| ]*>rtrd in the middle by a round 
column,* tlunknj on cither hand In a square wing-lower 
It was a|>pruu«h*<l hv two broad step, reaching from side 
to side, h-ading up to a platform |av«l with Urge Hag- 
(rtoncs This formed the main threshold, twenty four feet 
in width and seven feet in depth. The lavcmrnt was con- 
tinuous in the wmgs only farrnowgh to serve as foundations 
for the facing slabs <>f the corner lowers : the ornamental 
pwlcstul ju-t merit iomd was al*o «rt u|*.n it. 

The main feature of the •• Im-iim- of <lecoration ' is foiiml 
in two life size ami realists- representations of lion-, ono on 
either side, guarding as n were the nitrnnre to the building 
ol which they formed tin- comer stones. The forequarters 
and head* of the animal* are caned in the round, nml pro- 

* a. p. 5;. 

1 Only th«* Um or i4 l Lr r«4«n« ••• jtrwrnfd. *ud 

««V4locB fen mi rr**cr> Co Utefe lUl. after It r detraction of it# 
twildinf. il had imni «o«n» otter m Mv 40 alur; kf 
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ject beyond the frontage of the will, while the body and 
hindquarters are in high relief, being continuous with the 
Other sculptures that adorn the flanking walls. In detail 
of execution these beasts are fashioned after the models 
already familiar from earlier descriptions. 1 The forepaws 
are side by side and slightly advanced ; the further hind 
leg is advanced, and the tail droops down and forward, 
ending in a curl between the feet. The mane is full, with 
a ruffle round the throat, and the hair is s|teciidly thick 
upon the shoulders and below the bdlv. as in otber instances. 
That which is striking about these and. indeed, the other 
sculptures of this senes, is their sharpness and preservation, 
which enables us to look upon them with renewed interest 
and iefreshment. especially after contemplation of the 
weathered relipfs from which Hittite art ha* previously 
been almost wholly known and judged. Though ' pro- 
vincial work.’ the snarling defiant realism of these Ilona 
ha* never been surpassed in any spn.im-ri of Oriental sit 
Architecturally, it has Leen noticed, they formed the 
corner-stone* of the building, ami the line of the front wall 
U indicated by tlie stop- across the dressed horirontal surface 
of the stone above their hack*, upon which they must have 
seemed to tear the chief weight of the towers, if not of the 
door jamlm thcm»clr*a. The Uock* out of which they 
were carved were pro|i>rtuittatd> mere waaalve than the 
other stones of the senes, in order to bear a superimposed 
weight as well as to enable the forepart of the animals to be 
re|ire«rntcd in the round 

Tlie subject# depicted on the slabs adjoining tlie lions, 
both thine by the side along the frontage and those which 
immediately follow along the flanking walls of the |iortico. 
were reproduced in duplicate on cither side. Tlie nearest, 
along the side, show* in each case an eagle -headed winged 
deity with human body (a familiar Assyrian dciigti) ; In- 
stands erect, with bare f«»t. fating toward* the lion ; he 
protiers with the extended farther hand a seed, and carries 
a basket in the near hand, which is held up with elbow bent . 
His drew is a plain skirt reaching hardly to the knees The 
muscles of the legs are shown with some amount of detail. 

■ See PU. xi.vin.. Hit. : tod eon pair tbc lion* of Msrasb (PI. xun.|. 
of Eyuk (p. !»). ana cl Smjera (p »!). ABo vf Bogbts Keul. H. 1 
snd p. 8S. 
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The wings arc four in number, of which one pair rise up 
from the shoulders, while the others are depressed. The 
head-dress ends upon the shoulder in a conspicuous curling 
plait. The next slab io much wider, but the height remain* 
the same, namely about three feet On this two figure* 
standing and facing towards one another, are represented 
in the act of fertilising the sacred tree. The further hand 
of each hold# a need aloft, while the near one grasps a curv- 
ing knife with upturning blade. The tree is shown conven- 
tionally with three pair# of curling branches, while the stem 
(but not the foliage) -uggrsU the acaly date-palm.' The 
figure* are clad alike, in a short skirt reaching just to the 
knee, covered by a sleeveless cloak eat away in front and 
falling behind to the ankles The lowrr part i« fringed 
Their huts are like the fex of modem tiroes, with a knob in 
tho middle on the top (in the Assyrian fashion) and a horn 
upon the side*. Their feel teem (but not clearly) to he 
shod with shoes with upturning toew. llie features, beard 
and hair, are iu a conventional Assyrian style. Above the 
figure., and reaching flora aide to side of the slab, i. the 
emblem consisting of a winged rosette and crescent. There 
are twelve petals to the rosette, and the crescent i* immedi- 
ately below it : in these two features we may have a proto- 
type of the star and emernt of the Tarki*h people* ' l*he 
leg* of the bird * survive m the composition of this emblem 
only ss decorative features, ami the talon* give place to 
outward curve* or circles, like tho-* wen on the head-dre** 
of the sphinx** *t Kynk ' FYem thew .fender pistillate 
objects, with divided or cup like end*, hang down to 
touch thr seed* within the ■ pi died hand* of the men. Other 
objects like cords, hut andetiaed. lung down from the same 
place, falling behind their wrists It i« .uggestrd that 
possibly the fertilisation ««f the pistil is thr subject of the 
scene. However that may be. we notice that, as in the 
previous case, the mnsefe* of the arms anil legs are strongly 

' Omisr- IK* Irrslmml r4 Ibr «|»si *hii-ti .Until the priest- 

clvrnsl in lb* H-uIpOir- at Is-.l. Ks.s, So. K It, fig. «. 

* On the subject at lh» emit**. rt tUdgcws*. The Origin ol III. 
Tuifcish Crescent.' J—’. Roy. Jmtiroy /■*». w*. sSlriM, ll. (19011). 

P- HI. 

• a. the double cwglcs ot Italy K»j* sod Ijlk, H. XXIT. tod pp. 105. 

1*3. • a. II. mu. 
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shown ; ihe figures, too, are stolid, and the drawing, treat- 
ment, and subject are alike strongly Assyrian in feeling, 
with the exception of the peculiar aod distinctive feature 
of the rosette and crescent. This representation complete* 
the series of sculptures decorating the frontage of the palace, 
but there arc others flanking the entrance on either side. 
Of these the lion comer-stones come first, and the details of 
these we have already examined 

The lions arc followed on each side by representations 
of winged sphinxes, the two sculptures, as in the other cases 
examined, being practically duplicates of one another. 
The creatures may be supposed to have the body of a lion, 
though the general pose is stiff, and the position of the front 
leg* even suggests a bird, corresponding to the wings above ; 
the further details of the monster, however, do not l«-ar out 
this suggestion. The treatment of the head and details of 
this sculpture again fails to suggest anything distinctively 
HitUte, but only here and there the survival of IliUitr 
feeling and tradition Thia art reflects clearly a Semitic 
influence such as was illuitrated with more complete- 
neM in the excavations of Sinjerli The first criterion is 
to be found in the treatment d the hair, which falls nil 
around the liack of the head in ringlets, and does not 
curl backward in a single bunch, in thfc fashion charac- 
teristic of tlie Hitlite figure* of Marash. Carrhemiab. and 
Bor. The beard is treated in similar fashion, while upon 
the cheeks it ia represented by little coils or concentric 
circles The features c4 the man are also much softer and 
less pronounced than those with which we arc familiar in 
Hittitc works of Asia Minor. The hcad-dresa ia a aort of 
helmet, a close lifting rounded bat with a knob on the top. 
The wings of this creature arv folded bv the aide, extending 
beyond the tail, and the whok of the breast is covered aa it 
wore with down The hindquarters of the animal arc 
strongly delineated, and the treatment here certainly sug- 
gests a lion’s body. The tail ia held aloft and come# to an 
end in the shape of a bird’s bead, but whether of a swan or 
goose ia not clear. Though we fail to comprehend the full 
meaning of the symbolism involved in this detail, it is full 
of interesting suggestion*. 1 This feature is found on osch 

' In the Liverpool Institute of Archaeology thrre i. s small steh o! 
Egyptian .ort delio* from show* tbr treat j-oghth d>na*tj. ou which a 
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gphinx ; and there uy also be traced, more clearly on the 
right than on the left, the design of a born upon the helmet. 
On the right-hand side the series of sculptures now termi- 
nates. tho corner having been disarranged at some time. 
Two or three loose slabs with traces of sculpture upon them 
were found in the neighbourhood, and obviously had com- 
pleted the decoration of the inner corner. The sculpture* 
seem to represent men. two ol them clad in long robes with 
fringed border, and a third presumably clad in a abort tunic. 
On one ol the lormer, the figure is preserved below the 
shoulders, ami there may be seen the outline of a long dogger, 
or knife, in its ebeath, with a fringed t a reel * probably in 
attachment with its handle. Owing to the condition ol 
the atone, it cannot be seen whether this tassel was attached 
to a girdle or whether it was independent ; nor indeed ia it 
clear that it hangs actually from the handle ol the dirk 
The other stones of this comer are too much weathered and 
brokun lor further instructive details to be made out with 
certainty. 

Upon the left-hand aide however, the wr«>« is complete, 
and remains in good condition in it" original |>oaition. 
Following the iphtnx there comes the figure ol a man who. 
from hia petition is the moat important human being of 
the aerie*, and must be limited therefore to be the pnret- 
dynast of the locality. The figure itself fares naturally to 
our left, following the directron of the leading sculpture*, 
looking, that ii. towards tho ootsMb of tho palace In the 
treatment of this sculpture there is revealed an interesting 
mixture of original llittite motive with the change brought 
about, as we suppose, by Semitic infusion The robo ill 
which he ia clad is a survival of the toga m> familiar in the 
sculptures of Asia Minor.* The loose folds pass from behind 
over tho right shoulder and are clasped by hi* left hand. 
Tho garment seems to hang quite looadv. and numerous 
folds in it art* «ho* n. follom ing tho direction in which it in 
wrapped around hire. Tho *lwo* of tho undervext may 
alio be seen, coming to an end as uoual at the dhow. Hia 

tUftdJci; tp h i n* ia portrmjvd . the U 4 ol thi» crratvrr u made to rrprceenl 
tha head of a cobra. Corapu. s^o . w-dpcrs Ire* S^Jorti. p . *H- 

‘ CT. I he urasl sod dirt aaoa the store at Msrreh. 

* Espsdaly in rrprramuuoea o I U * prtraibood. «. B«sb**-Keul, 
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feet arc shod with sandals, and there are large bracelets 
upon his wrists. HLs hair is dressed in a scries of wavy 
curia, arranged from aide to side across the top of the head, 
and bound by a narrow fillet, which is decora tod at intervals 
with concentric circles Hie features of this personage are 
crudely represented : the eye is shown in full, snd exagger- 
ated in sire ; the nose, in contradistinction to the usual 
Hittite representations, is small and almost Mongoloid ; the 
lips are heavy. The bean! both upon the cheek and where it 
hangs frwlj, is in the style illustrated by the sphinx figure 
which precedes, but the hair obeys the older convention to 
a certain extent, heing bunched together la-hind the neck 
and curling backwards. In his right band the priest-king 
holds out something like a cup with a king stem, tho precise 
nature of which is not evident. It can hardly be thought 
that he » offering to either of the creatures that precede' 
him, inasmuch as they are faring away from him. It seems 
more likely, from the sculptures which follow, that lie is 
-imply refreshing him.cU with wine. The series i. oon- 
tlnusd, but not upon the same fare of the wall ; for tin- 
stone upon which the pure* • kin* ia carved prowl to lx the 
corner-stone, marking the return of the inner wall of the 
wing-tower on that side. On this inner wall two further 
sculpture are found on two separate 'labs With three the 
-cries come, to an end, though It Is not clear that the actual 
comer of the tower is indicated by thu discontinuity. Both 
figure, are those of men : hnth are earvsd with noticeable 
-kill, and remarkably prrwemrf They -re«n to l«* attendants 
in the i-ilnce or personal -creams of the king, for they are 
clad alike and carry in their hind* object* for the king's 
use Their dress is a long robe with a fringe like hind some 
little way above the hem Their fret are shod with aandals. 
the tree of which are slightly upturned. They wear no 
ornament*. and round their heads there is only a plain 
fillet ending in a fringed fow. B«*h .land faring to their 
right, following their leader, with their right fret ad valued, 
their right arms extended, and the left arm* held up by the 
side of tho body. The firet of them hold* up in his right 
hand what seems to be a fly-whisk, while with his left lie 
hold- a pendent object like a piece of leather or ribbon 
ending in a fringe. This probably explains the representa- 
tion on the corresponding stone on the opposite side, and 




